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CHAPTER I 


COME WITH ME TO INDIA ! 

India has gifts for you She offers her marvels and mystenes 
to all who seek In return she demands only intensity of pur- 
pose, for this ageless Titan is a vital land of vital creeds To 
the casual eye or casual heart she inexorably locks her thoughts 
and bars her treasures Life then streams by like a fabulous 
dream, a picture pageantry of shadow shapes But to the 
ardent mind and eager quest she discloses profundities that stir 
one’s depths. Her revelations sometimes seem to come from a 
magic world, sometimes from Pandora’s box, some will inspire 
your soul, some will wrench your heart, but all will stir your 
thoughts. 

If you have the opportumty to make your own explorations 
m the distant realms of India, I urge you to go But take with 
you a background of deep and wide research into the histones 
of the streams of races and currents of emotions that have in- 
terwoven for four thousand years to produce her peoples of 
to-day, take with you a knowledge of the cause and effect of 
the Bntish wave of colomsts that came to govern this land of 
many countnes, above all, take with you tolerance for the con- 
ditions you will find, if you would fathom India’s transcendent 
beauties and her deep truths n 

As you traverse the length and breadth of that vast sub- 
continent, throbbmg hfe will flow into histoncal annals that 
now seem but inanimate records, and vibrant meamng will pour 
into statistical charts that now are ostensibly but petrified 
mathematics But this transformation of lifeless tabulations 
mto vital gazettes can take place only after you have felt the 
pulse of the Indian peoples and sensed the intensity and qual- 
ity of their natures 

If you haven’t the leisure to make such a long pilgrimage 
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and wide study, let me be your conductor and, through the 
pages of this book, take you to the other side of the earth to 
the most biffing and fasanatmg land m the world — India! 

There we shall retrace, by figurative airplane, the am- 
bition*, the contentions, the victones and the downfalls of the 
many and efiverte races which have ruled India and bred the 
peoples who now hve m the land We shall follow swiftly the 
paths of history that will bnng ns directly into the problems 
and feuds of to-day We shall see the intriguing and ruthless 
injections of that past into the present like so many fingers, 
penetrating frequently half way into the intellects, three-quar- 
ters into the customs, and oftamea entirely into the creeds of 
the mhahitanla- Together, as we travel, we shall assort and 
qualify her confusing contradictions and incredible inconnstcn 
aes. Only after gaming thu acquaintanceship shall we be able 
to cross that wide gulf that strtteho baween knowledge and 
understanding and with fairness and appreoation adjudge the 
art, gauge the growth and censor the canons of the Indian peo- 
ples. 

Come with me to India! 

Higkcptys to Hindution 

First impressions of any alien country arc enduring When 
the schisms of speech, habits and standards are added to that of 
gcographj, onginal observations become difficult to erase. 
When these schism* ore also radical anbthese* to our own Jives, 
initial \newpointi are usually indelible. The introduction to 
this great subcontinent and the complex life that surges or 
stagnates within its portals should be carefully considered. 

There are *c\cral highwa>-s to Hindustan and four pomti of 
cntT) that are generally used Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and 
Dlunudradi 1 prefer Bombay But 1 do not intend to be an 
arbitrary guide until irc ava the threihold of India, so I shall 
dietch these optional routes and let jdu choose our lane of 
tranuL 

Bom^ IS the most popular as well as the most colorful 
point of entrj, and the soj-age to this port u a somulatuig ei 
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penence, for, once we reach the Mediterranean end of Europe, 
we follow the anaent pathway of centuries of stirnng and sig- 
nificant history. 

Leaving Port Said, we pass through the Suez Canal, which 
cuts for a hundred miles through sands steeped in story Thir- 
teen hundred years before Christ, Rameses the Great lost 125,- 
000 slaves in a vam endeavor to cleave the Isthmus of Suez 
with a permanent waterway, and ensuing dynasties of kings 
made strenuous attempts that proved equally futile The Canal 
of to-day is the result of culminated effort down the ages to 
link the West with the East. 

The overland traffic that travelled the routes on either side 
of this sterile stnp, the efforts to connect the waters of the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea through the brassy sands of 
the Isthmus in order to eliminate these routes and gain direct 
trade with India, and the finally accomplished channel and its 
defense, have altered the map of dominions Many aties arose 
to autocratic authonty and wealth because of this isthmian bar- 
rier to Indian commerce, some to transient supremacy, a few 
to permanent power When the discovery of the passage to 
India around the Cape of Good Hope changed the highway of 
traffic, the Suez sands dimmed in importance and the cities that 
had thnved on the Red Sea trade shrank into inconsequence in 
world affairs Then, in 1869, due to the zealous efforts of 
Ferdmand de Lesseps, the Canal was opened, the Cape route 
abandoned, and once more the strategic Isthmus became the 
key to the East. Now almost 30,000,000 tons of shippmg pass 
through this waterway each year, for it cuts 44 per cent from 
the water distance between Europe and India. 

After passmg the Port of Suez at the eastern end of the 
Canal, we travel between Arabia and Afnca down the 1,300- 
mile length of the Red Sea, the centunes-old lane of Eastern 
commerce and contention These waters were successfully and 
profitably used by the Egyptians, the Phoeniaans, the Arabs, 
and, in the Middle Ages, by the Venetians until Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope Before that far-reachmg 
event, the trade of this sea enriched and empowered Constanti- 
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noplc and Alocuidm, the two atics winch controlled the over- 
land rootes of the camel caravans that traversed the and 
regions between the coastal mart* of the Red Sea, to which 
Arab sailors brought nch cargoes from India and the Far East, 
and the markets of the Ottoman aty and the Greek capital of 
Egypt, where the opulent wares were bartered to European 
traffickers of the Mediterranean- With the opening of the Suea 
Canal, the Red Sea became *n even more important highway 
than ever before, and to-day ships and mcithantmcn from the 
farthest reaches of the world ply its waters. 

Leaving behind the Sea-that is-not-red, and Aden’s scorch 
mg rocks that form a vcntable Gibraltar for its eastern portals, 
we steam for four days across the Arabian Sea before anchoring 
m that most beautiful of harbors, Bombay 
The second route requires our tra v ersi ng Asia Minor and 
Mesopotarma to Basra, the port of Iraq on the Persian Gulf, 
and our voyaging down its mystenous and romantic waters to 
Karachi, a fioumhing seaport of the extreme we st ern portion 
of India, not far from the Persian border This journey across 
lands and waterways that arc also nch m hotory and tradition 
15 nether so comfortable nor so pregnant with vibrant interest 
as the Red Sea transit, and Karachi, on entirely modem aty, 
erected in comparatively recent ^ars for the handling of ex 
ports and imports of the northern intenor, offers nothing to the 
traxtlJer and little to the student Hemmed m by the Sind 
Desert, exit bj tram necessitates a trying journey across blis- 
tenng wastes, while when we prooeed to Bombay by the 
weekly steamer, 6rst impressions of India have already been 
made. 

We could reach Karachi by Imperial Airways plane, which 
arrives every week from London with passengers and maiL 
But I suggest the passage by air for a thnlling but safe home 
ward journey 

The third choice is the route that follows the sun, and we 
can arm*c at Calcutta after a six weeks’ N'oyagc from San Fran 
csca 'Hie Pacific Ocean and the China Sea, however, touch 
no lands that ha\-c nutcnilly affected the history or life of 
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India and therefore this itinerary offers no preparatory inure- 
ment In addition, after sighting the Indian mainland, we 
must sail up the Hooghly River before disembarking at that 
largest of Indian cities This 120-mile trip up muddy, treach- 
erous waters, hemmed in by stretches of desolate, flat country 
interspersed with patches of jungle, obscures the glamour and 
dims the ardor of our arnval. 

The fourth alternative is to disembark at Colombo* and cross 
the twenty-two mile channel between Ceylon and India after 
an overmght journey by Pullman from Colombo We shall 
then land at Dhanuskodi, a tiny town on that burmng spit of 
land which is the southernmost tip of India But there we 
shall be 2,600 miles south of our first destination, the Khyber 
Pass. 

There are two other points of ingress, one from Thibet and 
the other from Afghanistan, both exating and adventurous 
pathways, but we can cross neither of these frontiers on an 
imtial trip mto India Thibet lies in the Himalayas, and while 
it IS possible, with much danger and difficulty, to make jour- 
neys into this soaring country, traversmg it from China is quite 
an impossible feat for any but expert explorers Therefore wc 
can enter from Thibet only after a transient exit from India. 
As for the Afghanistan road, only a “Lawrence” could travel 
safely through Russian Turkestan and across the rugged and 
barbaric Afghan country, but were this exploit accomplished, 
the Khyber Pass would still have to be transited, and no one, 
unless on some extraordmary diplomatic mission, is permitted 
to penetrate this comdor from the Central Asian terminus ex- 
cept as a returmng emigre after an exit sanctioned by Bntish 
offiaals t 


•Ceylon, an island approximately half the sue of New York State, is a Crown Colony 
having no political relationship with India except that both are distinct units of the 
British Empire. Colombo, its important port, is the “Charing Cross of the East,” for 
all boats that ply between South Africa and India, Australia and England, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Burma, the east coast of India and Europe, atop there to take on 
coal or oil 

■fl have made brief treks into both countries, on excursions from India, and wish we 
could make similar expeditions, for exciting adventures would be assured, but they would 
necessitate our leaving the field of our Indian explorations, and we have much to see to 
the south of the Himalayan wall 
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Of the four optional ports, Bombay otmoualy offer? the most 
interesting introductton to Hindnstan, so let us journey there. 

Once we cross the threshold of the subcontinent, we shall 
not linger or pause at any aty, for each muniopality is an 
intensified, and sometimes noxious, composite of Indian life, 
surfaced with European habit. There the strange mtermin 
gUngs of the ultra modem with the ultra-onaent are confu sin g 
and distracting, so we shall come back to the odes after we 
ha\e “eaten thar bread and salt” and lived, for even a little 
while, ‘Uc hves they lead.” We shall go swiftly through 
Bombaj-’s gateway and travel rapidJy north, across the plains 
of Hindustan ar^ the plateau of the Punjab, to the very 
Kii>ber itself, the ix>?tone of Lida’s security It was there 
that every Asan race, every Asian tribe, began its Indian ira 
migration or invasion- There we shall appropriately begm our 
Indnn ejploraoofu 

Trttl cf th4 Frontier Mttl 

Feroaty increases m costume, countenanct and country as wt 
speed north on the Frontier MtiL From the luxurious com- 
fort of a first -class compartment, we watch with fascinated gate 
the rapidly changing landscape as we climb steadily, swiftly, 
the abruptly ascending coxmtry of the Western Ghats. UnM 
we reach a vast high tableland, the outlines of these rugged 
mountains loom darkly on cither side. 

lonumerablc third-class compartments stream behind us, 
crowded with masses of *oft-e>^ Hindus and aloof Moslems 
rho giic way to increasing numbers of ficrce-cycd, barbaric 
hiUmcn and then* 1‘cilcd, hracclctted women. One cannot but 
speculate as to what lure could have taken these hawk nosed, 
hawk-e)*cd tribes-pcoplc from their ecowUng, barren htll< 

Sun baked plains now stretch relentlessly as far as the eye 
can sec, interspersed with scattered \*ilia^ of mud walled 
hots. Caravans of scornful camels, with fantastic trappings and 
mjpittnous, towering burdens, swing along tn mile long con- 
>0)-^ till to nose, nose to tad, a wnthmg outline against the 
vnid Ay Untamed, untamable wilderness reigns rupreme on 
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every hand. Asia! Bombay shades mto Western memones m 
sharp contrast with this caustic, savage country 

The mommg of the third day our Punjabi servant awakens 
us at seven, bnngmg the customary chota hazzri of tea and 
toast An unaccustomed cheer beams from his eyes and rings 
m his voice as he greets us “Peshawar, Mem-Sahibs> Sahibs' 
We have reached Peshawar' ” 

Guardian of the Khyher 

Peshawar* squats on a sun-scorched plain, 1,500 miles north 
of Bombay. Twenty-six hundred miles to the south, across 
widely diverse country, is the southernmost tip of India Ten 
miles to the north, beyond a stretch of steaming sands, is the 
door to the Khyber corridor, a narrow gash which zigzags for 
thirty-three miles through lawless hills before debouchmg at 
the Afghan frontier 

This aty of 140,000 inhabitants stands upon a ndge com- 
manding the plains in every du*ection and controlling the en- 
tire water supply of a vast and plateau It is the most im- 
portant and vital military garrison of India, the key to the 
Khyber, and the trading centre for all Central Asia. 

Peshawar is the stop-gap that guards the fertile plams from 
inroads of predatory hordes of guerilla bands of Afridis, Shin- 
wans and other fierce bngands These wild tribes, of fiendish 
courage and ruthless lust for plunder, infest the surrounding 
hdls and those of Afghanistan, Russian Turkestan and western 
Chma, ever on the watch for opportumty to pour into India for 
spoil 

Under armed escort, the camel caravans wind through the 
Elhyber bnngmg silks, rugs, carpets and humbler goods from 
the looms of Bokara, Kabul, Kashgar, and villages unknown to 
the white man’s map, for barter at this world market 

The native quarters of this turbulent town are houses built 
of small bncks or mud, held together by a wooden framework 
to protect them from earthquakes The bazaars are treasure 
marts of marvellous carpets and cunous coppers For a con- 

•Pronounced Pe tha-v/war 
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nomfi ’f of rugs, amply provided with courage to hnxe the 
terror* of the lawle*s throngs that surge m and out of the stalls, 
fKr* j5 a shopficf** paradise. To the artist, the tortuous and 
irregular s tre ets t w arn ung with Punjabu and Sikhs, their heads 
swathed in bnght-colorcd turbans, Mongolian featured traders 
in exotic costume, hrown-skinned counterparts of Shylock m 
Kaihmin dress, and Hindus and Moslems from all India m 
Western suits and Gandhi caps, arc kaleidoscopic figures of ex 
crting color Milling auwds shout and argue m shnll voices 
Soapbox orators harangue the rabble in mating keys. Now and 
then group* are whipped into action by the vehement cifaorta 
Uon* of ^ese msGgaton and rush off with waving caps to 
parade the town, gathenng momentum as they go until they 
tire of thar own commotion, or the Gurkhas or Bnbsh troops 
restore order by marching in formation through the streets, 
nfies on thar ihoulden but cartndge magaxmes m their pockets.* 

Only the noise of the mob may disturb us m our comfortable 
quartcri at Dean’s Hotel, in the Euro p ean section. After an 
excellent dinner we shall retire early m preparaOem for the 
thrilling N-enture ahead, for, pnmdiDg it is a Tuesday or Fn 
da) , we ihall penetrate the Khyber 

To tk^ Ouiermost Rsm] 

Now that a railway runs through the gorge we may choose 
thii convej’ance. When the British Government announced m 
1919 that a railroad was to be built duough the Khyber, many 
a head that had grown both gray and wise in the Indian service 
ihook dubiousl) Similar attempts had been made in 1879 and 
1898, onl) to be abandoned because of *mpng raids and feroa 
ous attacks of the fierce Afndis, »clf appointed Kings of the 
Kh>ber Continuous warfare with bordering states and at 
tempted mvauorts of guerilla hordes made transportation of 
troops and suppbes to the northern end of the Pass even more 
unpcratii-e Snee construction was impossible m the face of 
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such bitter opposition, an astute plan was devised for engaging 
the warring Afridis and Shinwans to budd the radway them- 
selves, under Bntish supervision This co-operation was accom- 
plished by the payment of an enormous subsidy, an expensive 
triumph of diplomacy 

The resulting radway is an outstanding marvel of engineer- 
ing accomplishment which has justified the cost Rising quickly 
from the plateau by loops and spirals, in a distance of five miles 
It attams an additional height of i,ooo feet Penetrating a 
deep canyon, it continues to nse for another eight mdes to the 
summit of the Pass at Landi Kotal The descent to the Afghan 
side IS as sensational Altogether, in the twenty-seven mdes of 
Its length. It passes through thirty-four tunnels and crosses 
numbers of bridges, also notable feats of engineering 

Subsidies are necessanly continued for safe runmng of the 
trains But as these are only partial insurance, every station' of 
the radway is a fort, and every tram crew is paid a munificent 
bonus for taking the chances of smping and attacks from stray- 
ing bands of savage raiders Every train is watched by the 
eagle-eyed tribesmen, hidden behind rocks and in the sohd 
stone caves of the desolate slopes 

Whether by tram or car, to attempt to travel through the 
Pass unescorted by militia is to court etermty Whichever route 
you choose, we shall have an armed guard of Khassadars * The 
motor journey, however, offers greater variety of drama We 
shall gam a keener idea of the Khyber’s natural strength and 
rugged wddness, and we can stop, whenever we hke, to watch 
the outbound and inbound caravans as they wmd along this 
grim highway of the Aryan race 

In the freshness of the morning we pass through the aty 
gates and move swiftly across the thirsty plain Straight ahead 
the jagged hills rise sharply from the veldt As we near then* 
stenle heights, we can distinguish a great cleft m the jaundiced 
walls, the entrance to the chasm Almost m the shadow of the 
parapets of Jamrud Fort, we pause at the Khassadar post to 

•The Khybcr militiamen, a force enlisted from the local Afridi tribesmen who are loyal 
and dependable. 
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pick up our armed escort. Very unpcnal we feel as tve arc 

joined by tlm bemded, baytmetted lashJor * 

Four Rojul Air Force planes drone overtcad patrolling 
the veldt and hills. The previom day a flying officer had been 
failed by a ground bullet when he had dropped to 6oo feet to 
obscn-c the manccavrca of the Afndis, who have gone to 
ground in a perfect network of underground hives. These van- 
dals have enlarged eaves and crevasses with pdc and shovel 
until they arc ideal “funk holes.” These arc anxious days on 
the north frontier, for not only the Afndis are storming Pesha- 
war Back m the tangled mass of bills the Hadji of Turangxai 
and ha son, Gul, lurk with than robber bands m 

burrowed ttrongholds. The Hadji has high hopes of setting 
Peshawar with help from the Indian Communats within the 
at> His brother m law, Abdol Ghaffar Khan, leader of the 
“Red Shirts” who brought about the bloody Apnlf not*, » 
now imprisoned But ha revolutionary followers wrthm the 
atadel stealthily send mformatioQ to the Hadji by “Red Shirt” 
\oluntecrs who hide withm the native village until nightfall 
They then steal along the winding paths that lose themselves 
among the ro^ and ca>*e*, safe from o b s erva tion under cloak 
of the darkness. While the Hadji wait* for the hoped for *ig 
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lul from within the fortress-town, ha lopoo impatient gueni 
las keep up harassing attacks. 

It a not as easy as one might suppose to fight these savage 
bandits. By day the scoitts of the Air Force keep up a continu 
ous reconnaissance, but at the first sound of an airplane’s drone 
the hawk-eyed sentries give the alarm and the tribesmen dive 
mto their underground fortresses, leavmg the landscape to 
str e tch its treeless, bushicas sands m monotonous eapanse. The 
flyers drop gas-bombs and smoke-shells mto sospiaoned cav- 
erns, but ^e Old Fox has dug mtcriocfaiig caves, end on end, 
so he a not always smoked out even if they are his hives, 

Irving the Khassadar Post we move rather slowly toward 
the mountain wall until we reach the Jamrud Fort itself, the 
great stronghold that immediately commands the corridor The 
parapets above its sandstone walls are protected by sandbags, 
nuhng the fort appear like a moving picture set for another 
“Beau Ge*te.° We are halted before a barbed and loopboled 
gate which ban the road. Passport*, permrts, our offioal au- 
thority, are scrutiniied with mmute care by the Khyber guards- 
moL A huge book is brought to the car, m which we inscribe 
our names, births, parents, homes, temporary residence, et 
c*tsT%, While we wait for the officer’s sanction, a battery of 
fresh faced, bnght-chceked Scottish lads swings through the 
gates, followed by beturbaned Punjabi gunners and sturdy Ne 
broka mules laden with howitzers m sections- Mules, our car, 
and ourselves what a cunoos combmabon of American prod 
ucts in this far worldl 

As we leave Jamrud we gam speed once more and rapidly 
climb a broad zigzagging road- Ona over the first ndge, a 
deqi cha sm between forbiddmg peaks co nfr onts us. The Khy- 
ber itself I Entering the narrow gorge, we wind up and up and 

around and oroxmd the jagged walls. And, desert slope* tower 
threateningly on either side. No wonder Omar was in^ircd 
to wntc his Rubaiyat I How could he feel himself other than a 
tnuwent spait when such stark age so sternly hemmed him 
round and stared so relcatlosly down upon himl We wmd 
dozily through the barbanc hdla, dua-colored under a blinding 
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blazing sky We pass the drab mud walls of another fort Won- 
der of wonders, a tiny clump of dwarfish trees splash vivid green 
against the mud' Only the blazing blue of the vaulted skies 
had hitherto broken the usurping chrome of tawny hills and 
tawny trail 

Suddenly we drop into a crevassed canyon and penetrate the 
gorge of Ah Masjid Stones of General Sir Sam Browne’s 
seizure of the stronghold thnll the memory We have de- 
scended so far that we can see the waters of a tncklmg stream 
As we turn a curve we come suddenly upon an inbound caravan 
The disdainful camels are laden with swaying loads and beauti- 
ful Bokara saddle-bags Silver-studded trappings, set with 
turquoise, ornament the shaggy beasts, and ropes of sky-blue 
beads and tinkling bells are strung around their necks The 
number and kmd of camels and asses set a tribesman’s wealth, 
but the camels alone are his pnde and joy The convoy’s 
armed escort salute and march sternly onward, eyes front But 
the hawk-nosed, hawk-eyed drivers stare insolently, while the 
younger keepers forget to lash their unruly camels onto 
the road as they gnn impertinently and wave a greeting 
“Salaam, Sahibs' Salaam, Mem-Sahibs Sal-a-am' Sal-a-a- 
am'” 

Up, up we climb again, steadily, swiftly, between the scowl- 
ing walls More miles we ascend and turn and wind, some- 
times passing violent-looking tnbesmen stalking down the trail, 
nfles strung over their backs, another swung in the crooks of 
their arms, “45’s” bulging from belts These are “deputies” 
who prowl the roads in the pay of the British Suckled in 
fiendish courage, they kill for joy and kill for lust But in 
these ‘fiiad” times it is more profitable to take the British money 
and collect the toll of the caravans, than loot the lot So two 
days a week these “Kmgs of the Khyber” permit themselves to 
be “deputies” of Bntain 

Eight miles from All Masjid we pass through the barbed 
wire gates of Landi Kotal, the greatest stronghold in the Pass 
The sentnes in the watch-towers above the stern, stark ramparts 
are the only signs of life within the mighty fort But clusters 
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of mud walled hovels clutter the cnorckng area, a nouy vil- 
lagc of Afndis, Shinwans, Mohmands and other Pathan tribes- 
folk. Stalls and bazaars line the road, for this is a vray-station 
and caravansary for passing convoy*. Vendors of fierce mien 
and guttural tongue study us menacingly as we pause before a 
gas-station. Native troops snap to attention as we cut tlirough 
the gates of the preemets of the fort. One of our guards cheer 
fully our servant that two sentnes were killed by snipers 
the night before at that very gate. Snjpmg is a favorite out- 
door sport of the hiilmcn, and no undue signifirancr: need be 
attach^ to the inadcnt. Such a “petty” happening would not 
have been mentioned had we not b«n slowed up by the Moslem 
banal party 

Lcavmg Landi Kotal we arc only 3,500 feet above sea level, 
but we make a steep descent of 0,000 feet to Landi Khana, the 
last foothold of British India on thu edge of ovihzcd govern 
ment Here the Indian trad suddenly debouches across the 
Kabul River into Afghanistan. 

We do not descend the nver Wc travel up the saw toothed 
ndge of a mountain that rears above the stream. Thick tangled 
barbed wire blods the end of the road, but broad footpaths 
continue up We alight, bat two sentnes with bayonets bung 
03 to a halt. Wc plead tniioualy Our bearer pleads dra 
matically We are king-eraperors and quecn-empreases from 
America! Four dark eye* r^ard us di»5«tingly, but the bodies 
budge not an inch. Our Khassadart* rfimmand w nps cut a 
string of words and displays a long, mystenoos document. The 
sentnes click to the ode and we dig our heels mto the rocky 
path and climb. 

The nver curves very gracefully far below us and, as we 
stop to View the panorama, a tireless outbound caravan winds 
tIoTTly, ledatdy, down the deep ravuic. Only aghty more 
mdes mint they any thor myHenom burdem before they 
reach Ktbull We follow them until the hmdmost camel dn- 
appeati mto the hdlj, the datt, treachenmi hills of Afghami- 
ian. At last we contmue the ascent, and then, scalmg the top- 
most spur, sre stand spellhound on the outermost nm of Indial 
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Silently we gaze with awe and wonder at the stupendous 
sweep of grandeur Behind us roll bleak brassy hills. Before 
us stretch waves upon waves of mountains that give way to 
a magnificent cordon of snow-crested peaks gleaming glon- 
ously, defiantly, in the bnlhant sun. Giant mountains, these, 
which touch Turkestan and border the far point of China. 

Enraptured, we gaze into the heart of Asia Many thou- 
sands of years, we ponder, had rolled over those weary hdls 
and glorious mountains before Alexander led his Greeks 
through this mighty gorge The Aryan hordes and Moghul 
conquerors had all swept through that chasm far, far be- 
low us and beheld those snow-capped peaks Suddenly the 
overwhelming age of this old world strikes the mind hke flint 
on steel “Thousands upon thousands of years I ” Yes, we quite 
understand The Aryan hordes, Alexander and his Greeks, 
Mahmud of Ghazm, Timur, Babur, they all are vibrant, living 
mortals They travelled that eternal road at our feet. They 
journeyed the Khyber’s gash even as we. History walks be- 
side us* graphic truths, expliat events. 

We linger on, soul-stirred by the panoramic splendor. The 
far snow-spires pierce the celestial sky. “This is the way,” they 
seem to beckon “Only the heavens are infimte.” 

Is there another landscape m all the world so stin-mg? I 
doubt It! Don’t you?. 



CHAPTER 11 

VENDETTA OF THE KHYBER 

GEOoitApHT reigns soprcme m India- It dictates political 
boundanes, determines sooal movements end limits ethmcal 
expansion- 

The geognqjhiad features of every contineot have srhrtianly 
aff ected the lives gpH dcstimes of its inhabrtants. Desert and 
mniintiin hamen have defected or opposed the natural flow of 
all raoal emigratioos. Occnpatumal, intellectual and political 
developments have usually been based on the natural aspects 
of a people^s country 

But only tn India has gtognphy remained in paramount 
con trol. Undl the British challenged the bamers of mountain 
walls by forcing railways and posil communications upon the 
country, and defied the desert wastes and monsoon floods by 
harnessing the streams and irngatmg the and lones, geography 
was undisputed despot over all those withm the laud- To-day 
It B a limited monarch within, but still an absolute dictator to 
those without. To all who sought in g r ess from Asia, geography 
impenouily pointed to the Khybcr Pass and declared “Here 
only may you enter ” That decree was engraved in stone and 
ice. Every migratioa that pro pagated the present inhabitants 
was compelled to obey it. Every migration of the future must 
obey it Geography » permanent long of the frontier Its 
permanent law is “The Khyber is Key to India.” 

Gfogntfhyt tho King 

India n the greatest for tr es s ever created. This great tn 
•ngular peninsula, jutting out from soutbem Asia mto the In 
dian Ocean, a protected on two sides by the ica and guarded on 
the third by the tmpenous wall of the highest mountains c« 
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earth, the Himalayas The central portion of this bulwark is 
the strongest, an impassable double-walled barrier that rises 
abruptly from the Indian plams to towenng heights of eternal 
snow. The southern wall ascends sharply to a height of four 
miles, Its jagged line of peaks, many reachmg over 25,000 feet 
in height, culminating in Mount Everest, 29,142 feet above 
sea-level These crests subside on the northward into a senes 
of dips, some of which are no more than 13,000 feet m 
height. Beyond these dips nse the northern cham of Hima- 
layas, a second wall of soaring ice-capped mountains Between 
these great barriers lie the line of valleys, or trough, in which 
two of the three great Indian nvers gather their waters From 
the northern side of the mighty trenches nses Thibet, a vast 
tableland 16,000 feet in elevation which is interspersed with 
many peaks of over 20,000 feet 

The heights between Thibet and India are covered with 
perpetual snow, whde vast glaaers, one of which is known to 
be 60 miles in length) slowly move their masses of ice downward 
to the valleys This wild region of western China, of which 
'Thibet IS nominally a part, is mostly impenetrable to man and 
nqwhere yields a route for the movement of many Bold par- 
ties of traders, wrapped in sheepskins, force their way across its 
18,000-foot-high passes, using as a beast of burden the little 
yak cow, whose bushy tail is manufactured m Europe into lace. 
Yaks can toil up the steepest gorges with heavy loads, but they 
are hardly practicable for an invading host Sheep are used to 
carry bags of borax, sugar and cloth from markets near the 
plains But only two milhon of people dwell m the whole 
500,000 square miles of Thibet and few of them regard the 
plains of India with desire. They are an unprogressive folk 
immersed in their religious traditions of Lamaism, a modified 
form of Buddhism 

The imperial range of the Himalayas varies in width from 
80 to 100 miles and extends approximately 1,500 miles in 
length before subsiding at both ends mto foothills which curve 
southward 

The Indus and Brahmaputra are the two great nvers that 
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nse not fir from each other m the giant trough of the icebound 
no-nun*i land- The third, the Ganges, recevea its waters from 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. The Indus and its great 
tributary, the Sutlej, turn southward through openings m the 
mountain wall, and, joined by shorter nvers of the Punjab, 
flow m one mighty stream through the Sind Desert into the 
Tndran Occan iftcT a couTse of i,8oo milcs. The Brahmaputra, 
on the other hand, strikes to the cast, coursing bchmd the Hima- 
layu until it finds a passage through clefts on the northeastern 
corner of Assam through which it drams mto the Bay of Bengal, 
also after a course of ifioO miles. These two great streaim of 
India, having a long se c r et existence m the valley between the 
double mountam walls, coming from a practically uninhabited 
IflnH before they pierce the hills, flow to separate seas, thor 
mouths 1,500 miles apart They bring lifc-gmng fertility, but 
no mhahrtants, to the Indian plaios. 

The hi1K mto which the Himalayan range subsides are out- 
works which guard its flfnin. On the northeast, they direct the 
mam stream ol Mongolian people toward the nver basins of 
Indo-Chma. Between them Bormese slopes and the Brahma- 
putra are wild hiU-r^ons and tractless jungle and fever 
fwamps. They are so effective a bamer that the people of 
Burma and the people of Assam, the easternmost province of 
India proper, are of totally different races and blood. Infiltra- 
ttoos of folk have seeped thrbugh these datnets as well as 
through Thibet, but necessarily they have been small parties of 
immigrants. 

On the northwest, the hilly offshoots run down the entire 
boundary to the Arabian Sea. This w e steni bamer ts pierced at 
Its comer, where it strikes southward, by the Khyber and a few 
tmallcr passes to the south which form gateways into 
from Baluchistan and Afghamstan. Those from Ttalnrht«fqn 
are of little moment u they are narrow defiles that lead from 
and desolation to desert wastes m India. The passes from 
Afghanistan are al» wild and narrow, permitting the inflow of 
tm^ bands of tribes, but the Khyber is the most powerful m 
width, depth and length. 
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For centimes the 6jOOO-mile coast hne was too distant for 
access by the primitive boats of any except savage islanders, 
many of whom were too primeval even to know of the Indian 
nches. When manners were able to reach its shores, fever 
swamps and harborless coasts repelled their efforts to land 
So for ages no invasions were attempted by sea The vinle 
tnbes were to the north and they were barred by the immense 
curved chain of mountams with only one broken hnk, the 
Khyber.* ^ 

Every invading host from the unfertile heart of Asia has 
been compelled to run the gauntlet of the Khyber ramparts 
Its palisades have resounded to the battle-cries of hostile m- 
gressors for four thousand continuous years. Thus the Khyber 
is despotic controller of India 

The Plains of Plenty 

This Pass is the corndor between the fallow steppes of cen- 
tral Asia and the fecund plains of India, it is the gateway be- 
tween an existence of pnvation and a hfe of plenty The en- 
dowers of this plemtude are the Himalayas, which not only 
protect this great subcontinent but perpetually feed and ennch 
It Their towenng walls not only shut out enemies, they shut 
in volumes of moist vapors that smash against their heights, 
then descend to quench the thirst and hunger of the plains. 

Vast quantities of steaming moisture are exhaled from the 
sweeping expanse of tropic lands and tropic seas This hot 
vapor hangs over the tomd areas until the monsoon winds set 
in from the south m June, driving it with steady force against 
the impassable heights of the Himalayas There it is collected 
and stored, either as snow or ram The volumes of water that 
descend from the clouds, as the result of their smashing against 
this wall, are so great that where the monsoon first stakes the 
hills m Assam 523 inches of ram fall annually. In one year, 
1861, as many as 805 inches fell from the heavens The aver- 
age annual rainfall of the United States is 36 inches, that of 


•There are iix passe* near the Khyber itself, of ■which three are popular I speak col- 
lectively of these passes, as the actual Khyber is far the most important. 
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the pT»«nii of lodiB which benefit from the monsoon is la to 84 
indMi tilt of the portion directly in the path of its deluge is 
4JO mches, more than enough to float the largest ship that sails 
thesexSs 

These dcrwnpoiiri cover the slopes and valleys with the nch 
cst tfld densest forests in the world and wash their nch dank 
mould down into the plateaus and nvers which carry the fecund 
silt into the plains. Tlie streams rash with gradually decreasing 
speed toward the sea, splitting u^to networks of cha nne ls as 
their progress is impedci Thar offshoots arc artenes of life 
blood which fertilae and irrigate thousands of acres. Every 
u nhimn these vast areas arc top-scaled and renounahed by the 
impregnating silt swept down the mountains. Successions 
of teeming and copious crops result from this ceaseless bounty 
Thus the Himalayas dnnk the life-blood of the tropics and 
deny food and dnnk to the heart of Asia while they pour life 
and wealth mto Indo. 

But this continuous endowment has been costly, for pr ivati on 
has fired the Nomad tnbes to leave their unfer^e steppes and 
dare the dangers of the Khyber in order to saic the treasures 
and pnzes of Indian plains. Down the ages succeswons of tri- 
bal mroads have challenged the Khyber, aome for loot, some 
for settlement m the bounteous Plains of Plenty 

ChtU^nierj of ths Corridor 

The hordes who have dared the Pass have vaned from fight 
mg Nomad settlers to raiding Tartar pillagers. The drama of 
their ceisclets efforts for four thousand years rngVi-* the Khyber 
the most tomanbe and hsstonc as weU as the most strategic 
pomt on earth 

Because we are told on many aides that we Americans are 
descendants of the less-oiltured hranches of the Aryan tribes 
who were the ancestors of present-day Indians, and also 
of its histnonic fascination, and the light rt throws upon the 
present-day problems of India, the history of the early chal 
Icngcrs of the Khyber proves particularly lilummating 
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THE ARYANS 

The first peoples whom we can defimtely trace mto India 
came through the Pass somewhere between 2400 and 1 500 b c , 
2000 B c being generally accepted as a mean date They called 
themselves “Aryan,” literally meamng “of proud lineage,” 
and we can follow their migration from the steppes of central 
Asia by the indelible pathway of language and their ultimate 
liteiature Somewhere in the heart of Asia was a great com- 
mon camping-ground of people who spoke a similar language, 
called Aryan Whether these peoples were also similar m blood 
and color we do not know, but we are certain that branches of 
tribes speakmg a language of similar grammatical root migrated 
m different directions from these Central steppes One of the 
Western offshoots built Athens and Sparta, another erected 
Rome, another colony excavated the silver ores of prehistoric 
Spain, others settled in England and worked the tin mines of 
Cornwall and still others nugrated to Scandinavian shores All 
these peoples as well as those who travelled southeast into In- 
dia developed languages from common roots They are all 
therefore called “Aryas” as a general term 

Max Muller, distinguished authority on comparative phi- 
lology, states “Aryas are those who speak the Aryan language, 
whatever their color, whatever their blood In calling them 
Aryas we predicate nothmg of them except that the grammar 
of their language is Aryan He declares “The blue-eyed 
and fair-haired Scandinavians may have been conquerors or 
conquered, they may have adopted the language of their darker 
lords or their subjects, or vice versa I assert nothing beyond 
their language To me an ethnologist who speaks of the Aryan 
race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair is a great sinner ”f 

Whether the early invaders of India therefore had any 
blood kinship with those who migrated west, we do not know 
But we are certain that they were a vigorous people, who as- 
serted their supenority over the earlier tnbes whom they found 
in possession of Indian soil in the same manner as did those 

•“Biographies of Words and the Horae of the Aryas,” page 24s 
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Aryans who went to the West. The religions of all the Aryan 
gpcahng peoples also have common ongm. The anaent creeds 
of India and Europe were to a certain extent made up of the 
*amc sacred stones or myths. Sc^^ral of the Vedic gods were 
smulir to those of Greece and Rome. But from the time the 
Aryas separated m central Asia to take divergent paths, their 
de^opments of speech and religions likewise diverged.* 

The Aryas who poured through the Khyber were a hardy 
race of Nomad tribes who had roamed over the grassy steppes 
with their cattle, making long halts to raise crops of gram. 
They employed tamed animals, used iron weapons, wove cloth, 
wore clothes and ate cooked food including beef. While they 
were an agricultural and pastoral people, they were also war- 
nors employing spears and battle-axes as well as chanots bmlt 
to carry a dnver and a fighting man into battle. Thar penctra 
tion of the Khyber m search of new grazing lands continued 
over long periods of years. In powerful bands they fought 
thar way into the Punjab and vanquished the Abongmes whom 
they reduced to servitude or thrust back from the plains into 
the fa st ne sses of the hills and the mountains. The history of 
this advance and the conquering of the Abongmol tribes a told 
m the Vedas, the htcrary memonal of these tribal movements, 
the first records bang ascribed roughly to about 1500-1000 
B a, after the Aryas had settled m the valley of the Indus. 

The Abongmes, or non Aryans, were tnlies of a prehatonc 
world. No wntten record gusts of the histones of these pnmi 
pve people who dwelt in India previous to 2000 b a, the use 
of even the simplest hieroglyphics being unknown to them. 
Even thar traditions tell us Lttle, and the sole work of thar 
hands which has come down to us arc the rude stone ordes and 
the upright slabs and mounds beneath which they boned thar 
dead- In their tombs arc found mm weapons and ornaments 
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of copper and gold Many of these primeval people were 
never absorbed or enslaved by the Aryans Pushed back mto 
the mountains, they hid in the caves and forests, retaining to 
this day their archaic speech, customs and rehgious practices 
Not from fossils or bones, but from living speamens, can we 
study these fragments of rude avilizations. 

From their language their origm has been traced to three 
stocks first, the Thibeto-Burman tribes, who seeped mto India 
from the northeast and still cling to the skirts of the Hima- 
layas, second, the Kolanans, who also seem to have entered 
Bengal by the northeastern passes and settled along the north- 
eastern ranges of the central tableland which covers the south- 
ern half of India, third, the Dravidians, who found their way 
into the Punjab by the northwestern passes, but who gradually 
pushed southward until they inhabited the southern part of the 
three-sided tableland as far as Cape Comonn, the southernmost 
point So the hardiest tnbes of these composite people, who 
roamed the country of India before the Aryan invasions, also 
came through the Khyber, but when, we do not know 

The story of the Aryan victories and the subjection of the 
tnbes they found inhabiting the land, and the soaal and re- 
bgious system they evolved from these strata of peoples, is the 
story of Hmduism 


THE GREEKS 

The next peoples to traverse the Khyber were the Greeks 
With the entry of Alexander the Great and his army, the ex- 
ternal history of India begms 

Some mdirect knowledge of and trade with India had reached 
the Mediterranean by way of Persia Homer was acquainted 
with Indian merchandise by their Sansknt names, and a long 
bst has been made of Indian products mentioned in the Hebraic 
scriptures The knowledge of Herodotus (450 b c ) ended at 
the River Indus, and Ktesias, the physiaan (401 b c ), brought 
back from his residence in Persia only a few facts about the 
dyes, fabncs, monkeys and parrots that had arnved there from 
across the Indus India to the east of this great nver was first 
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known to Europe by tie hutonans and men of saence 
who iccompanied Alciander the Great through the Khyber m 

3^.6 E.C.* 

Marching into the Punjab, the Greeks found the country 
divided mto petty kingdoms, so jealous of each other that they 
did not bitterly oppose the mvasiom From Alexander’s own 
letters, Plutarch grvca a vivid dcscnpOon of the mcursiona. In 
one battle, Plutarch relates, Alexander crossed the Jhcluiu un 
der shelter of a tempestuous night. Next day hia chariots 
stuck m the mud of the nver-banks and the slippery ground 
further handicapped hia soldiers as they were unable to make 
full use of thcr bows and arrows, which they were accustomed 
to draw after resting one end of the bow upon the earth and 
pressing rt with the left foot. However the superb general 
ship of Alexander, the greatest strategist the world has ever 
known, won the day 

The Indian anny under Pnnee Pon» congsted of 30^00 
infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots and aoo oughty war ele- 
phants. These great beasts were temded by the Greeks and, 
refuting to attack, wheeled around and trampled their own 
army under foot. Altogether the Indiana lost 12/XDO dead and 
9/)oo captured, while the total casualties of the Greeks were 
only 1,000. The pnnapal cause of this oTerwhelrrung Greek 
\’ictory was the amtummatc generalship of Alexander, who 
proved himself an astute diplomatort as well as military leader 
when after taking Pnnee Poros a prisoner, he secured the 
permanent loyalty of the Indian general by making him Jm 
ally 

Advanong mto the Punjab, Alciander continued his victon 
ous march, erecting several memorial atics and numerous mag 
mficeat temples. His troops worn out by the heat and broken 
in «pmt by the humones of the monsoon, Alexander finally 
turned back across the phuns, n^retfuHy abandoning his am 


y u ^ k»)»« <• ts* askM,!. Tbfl c^uat iMirtdr tTOta 
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bition to cross the Ganges Building a fleet of boats, he floated 
8,000 of his troops down the Sutlej into the Indus The re- 
mainder of his army he marched in two divisions along the 
banks, stoppmg en route to build a Greek fortification where he 
left a division of his soldiers, for he contemplated returmng to 
continue the subjection of India With new and larger boats he 
proceeded down the Indus, through the Sind, until he reached 
the ocean somewhere near the modern dty of Karachi There 
he beheld, the first time in his life, the majestic phenomenon of 
the tides 

Shippmg one part of his army up the Persian Gulf, he led 
the remainder through southern Baluchistan and Persia, a pre- 
viously untrod route The troops suffered terrible privations 
of food and water, many dying from thirst as well as disease 
Alexander himself never reached the Mediterranean, for he 
died at Babylon m 323 b c , his life shortened by the Indian 
campaign. 

In the partition of the Greek Empire, which followed Alex- 
ander’s death, his Indian possessions were allotted to his sec- 
ond-m-command who later founded the Sjman dynasty. After 
a period of confused years and minor incursions, all Greek 
efforts ceased in the direction of India 

To-day there are few evidences of the Greek campaign m 
, the aties which have grown around the structures he built 
Beautiful coins, sculptures and stupendous temples, particularly 
in Kashmir, bear witness to Alexander’s visit, but with one ex- 
ception, the saence of astronomy, the Indians were unaffected 
by the invasion, not a single one of their historians so much as 
mentiomng it If they had adopted the mihtary saence of 
Alexander, particularly his shock tactics of cavalry, the Hmdus 
might have been able to repulse the Moghuls when they vic- 
tonously swept into India in the sixteenth century under Babur, 
who used the same tactics 

On the other hand, the Greeks earned back records that are 
invaluable in studying the bfe and development of Hinduism 
We shall read from some of their data when we follow the 
evolution of this soaal and religious system Until Vasco da 
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Gtflu took bad: stones of Indian life after bis trading cipedi 
boos m 1498 and the b^mning of the sixteenth century, no 
maf-enal tdditions “ were made to European chronicles of India. 

TftE ICTTHIAKS 

To the east of the old Arya camping-grounds in Central Asia, 
dwelt numerous Mongoloid tribe*. It is believed thor in- 
nstcflt pressure propelled the movements of the Aryas toward 
the west and south, coatfinmng as primary a reason for the 
Aryan migratiOttS as the lure of new grazing lands . 

Swanns of these Tartar tribes, called Sc>'thians for want of a 
better name, moved east into China and sooth into India. Thor 
invanom eslcndtai over a Icaig ptnoA of but they poused 
mto India with partjadarly great force dunng the century pre 
ceding the birth of Chnst 

Rujhmg through the Khybcr in great hordes, they first con 
quered the Greek settlemcnta left in the Punjab, and then ex 
tended thor power until m the beginning of the Chnstan era 
they held m their grasp a strong monardiy m northern India. 
This kingdom expanded until it reached all the way from Agra 
and Snd in the south to Yaxkland and China on the north. 

The Scythians adopted Boddhmn* (which already had been 
renounced in India), making great change* in its teachings. 
The resulting rebgion was earned badt to central Asia, Chuu 
and Japan to become the predominating faith of those ctran 
tncs. 

While the Scythians vrere spreading their dominion in India, 
Atola and ha Huns, kindred tribes of the Scythiaai, were sack 
mg Europe. After dominating Hungary and south Germany 
and dcstroymg the Burgundiaiis on the Rhine, Attda pushed 
mto France as far os Chalons where, m 45i he was de- 
feated by the Nordic Visigoths under Thcodonc. 
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In India the Scythian Huns were paramount for a longer 
penod In spite of continual attacks from the numerous 
Hindu kingdoms, as late as 535 a d , Greek traders took back 
word to Europe of the powerful nation of the Huns m north- 
ern India 

The last Scythian kingdom was finally crushed m the eighth 
century, the peoples becoming absorbed in the Indian popula- 
tion, and not expelled from the country, as were Attila’s hordes 
in Europe Such enunent authorities as Sir H H Risley, V. 
A Snuth and D R Bhandarkar state that from one of the 
Scythian clans, the Gurjara, the present Rajputs,* were mamly 
if not wholly derived A large proportion of the fierce tribes 
of the Elhyber frontier as well as one-half of the peoples of the 
Punjab are umversally held to be Scythian descendants 

The Scythic inroads were the forerunners of a long senes of 
mvasions from eastern Asia and China that poured through the 
Pass mto India for fifteen hundred years. 

THE AFGHAN CONQUERORS 

Due to the present cntical stage of Indian political affairs, 
we find succeeding mcursions of particular interest. Sir Tej 
SaprUjf one of the most conservative leaders of Indian pobtics, 
who vainly appealed to Mr Gandhi m the summer of 1930 to 
put an end to avil disobedience until after the Round Table 
Conference in London, and who, as a consequence, was de- 
nounced as a traitor by Gandhi, declared on November 17, 
1930, to that conference to which he was a delegate “Never 
before in her history has India been governed by agents and 
subagents Moghuls and Mohammedans have come as in- 
vaders but have settled down, becoming men of the same coun- 
try and part and parcel of our soaal system ” This statement 
by one of the most moderate of Hindus, as well as numerous 
avowals by radical leaders and Indian pobtiaans in journals 
and on lecture platforms that India was a prosperous, peaceful, 

•The fighting catte of the Hindus, -which supplies many rulers of present-day native 
states in India 

tFormerly an advocate of the Allahabad High Court and Law Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India 
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and pliad coautiy until the Bnbsh came to impose thor foreign 
ndc* » n<^y with political malic^ to disrnpt the communal calm 
between Moslems and Hindus, prove cnlightemng data as to 
the Indian poverty of concrete thought when we read the 
crowded record of conquering Moslem aggressions that nished 
through the Khyber m imremiHcnt sequence between 977 a-d. 
and 1526 These years comprise the first division of an epoch 
of intcrncane warfare between Islam and Hinduism which has 
never and even now gives no promise of termination 
The first collision of lasting effect between Mohammedans 
and Hindus took place m 977, when Jaipal, the Hindu chief of 
Lahore, who had been constantly harassed by Afghan raids, led 
his troops through the Khyber against the Moslem kingdom 
of Ghazni, m Afghanistan. After severe fighting the Afghans 
were victonous, but they allowed the H i n dus to return to In 
du on the promise to pay 1,000/^00 disharos (about $125,000) 
The Brahman pnests proclaimed it an insult to keep faith with 
a “barbarian ” and urged Pnnee Jaipal to refuse to pay the 
ransom, but the wamors implored him to keep his word. While 
the Hindus argued, the Moslems of Ghazni swept m fury 
through the Pass. Afghan raids became Afghan mvaaons. 
Thereafter they held both ends of the Khyber 

With the dawn of the year lOOO, Mahmud of Ghazni, son 
of the victonous Afghan King b^an his subjection of India- 
In 1001, on the plains of Peshawar, he defeated the Hmdu 
hosts, agam led by JaipaL According to Hind u custom a 
twice-conquered pnnee was deemed unworthy to ragn- There 
fore Jaipal mounted a funeral pile and, after solemnly mabng 
over his kingdom to his ion, leaped into the fiames- This not 
able Victory by the aocteen-ycar-old Mahmud was the begin 
rung of his as cen dancy In the thirty three years of his reign 
he extended his father’s small Afghan kingdom far into the 
Punjab on the east. 


•Tti lUt Lijpat a«l, pronlanri Ib^Ou NufeotJlK $Ad mUtal In tka Umited Itatn 

Bmrm f ».fw Tmi, b f thc*t lodta* t, ■mbom I 
rHrr U kU Uofc, Drf* c* IwO., be Hnam md cee<CtUm, aad oa 

r rt 3 UtoM, d lu titt, -UtxWf tfidr m ti, ^1,, f XotuTw 
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Seventeen invasions Mahmud of Ghazm led through the 
Khyber in twenty-five years of fighting Each onslaught was 
fiercely and bitterly contended by the Hindus, but each ended 
m a further strengthening of the Mohammedan foothold in 
India 

A fervent Moslem, Mahmud earned the title of “Idol 
Breaker ” His sixteenth and most famous expedition was di- 
rected in 1024 A D against the Hindu temple at Somnath 
Following terrific repulses, he took the town after the Hindus 
had lost many thousands of fighters Entermg the fortified 
temple, Mahmud was offered enormous ransom by the priests 
if he would spare the great phallic symbol of Siva But Mah- 
mud cried out he was a breaker, not a seller, of idols, whereby 
he clove the lingam of the god with his mace Forthwith a vast 
treasure of jewels and gold poured from its vitals Mahmud 
promptly carried off the treasures to his Afghan kingdom, as 
well as the sandalwood gates of the aty In 1 842 Lord Ellen- 
borough brought the gates back from Ghazm You may see 
them, or what many claim to be only imitations, at Delhi. 

Every one of the seventeen incursions are wrapped in legend 
and story, not only of Mahmud^s valor, but of his wisdom and 
piety Fasanating chromcles are the records of these adven- 
tures of a Moslem knight-errant However much time may 
have gilded and embelhshed his exploits, his invasions were all 
valiant victories 

Mahmud of Ghazm is venerated as a glorious aposde of 
Islam by Mohammedans, but despised by the Hindus as a ruth- 
less barbarian who plundered their temples with a ruling pas- 
sion of avarice 

Mr Ghandi and many of his lieutenants, as well as numer- 
ous other Indians, are spreading the word in interviews and 
books that India has always been a country of peace and con- 
ahation and that it is the Bntish who instigate the racial hatreds 
and feuds between Hindus and Moslems One of our own 
well-known authors'^ writes “In India religious sects have 
dwelt together under the same rule m as much or more peace 

•Upton Close (Mr Josef Washington Hall) in World’s Work, July, 1930 
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than they have m Europe orni America. It n political nunipu 
ktion of rcLgious fecluigi that ha* caused bloodshed.” An 
other eiponcnt of these ideas m America is Doctor Jabcz Sun- 
derland, who says “Wherever m India the British ore most m 
evidence, there the nets arc usually worstj wherever the Bnt- 
ish arc least m evidence, there not* arc generally fewest Be 
fort the Bn&sh came to India, there seems to have been little 
ho^ty between IrBndus and Moslcrasj everywhere they seem 
to have lived together for the most part peacefully and har 
moniooslf ”* 

It u interesting to keep these statement* of Indian and et'cn 
Amencan author* m mind when we read this condensed glos- 
sary of authenticated histoncal records. No tolerant endeavor* 
or constructive movement* have been omitted. There weren’t 
any The unmentioncd ragn* and year* were of less impor- 
tance but of cc^ual gore. 

For a century and a half after Mahmud** death, m 1030, 
hi* toccesaor* amtinaed to hold hi* Indian temtone* a* an 
Afghan province. Then the chief bf Gbor, King of a rival 
Afghan town, captured Ghanu and dragged it* principal men 
to hi* own c^tal, where he cut theu- throats and used then- 
blood m nuking mortar for it* fortifications. 

After triumphing over Ghazni, Muhararoed of Ghor pro- 
ceeded to subject the Hindu province*. On Muhammed** first 
attempt to add to his dominions, the Hindus, fighting with 


Ib Boodix*. Hf* >1^ D*dar SaanUsd ioa Mt affOTt Ui wi tau nn 
itett m flfwa. H U trUcBllr oar* f Mdtl y I lb t thaa u UitsrUs, fw faa 
h 1 b ant csocsbIbs aBch Tt«ast b> Ua aaomUB Viflli at Mitbb, r*. 

vUck t* ttilBi Al k v*Q kmavB t* era/ «db at ill fdixilf aralaitt vrfk 
dM U**7 af (b Oml W*r 1 b It vm tte tjUoUJ ladha Anor b»axl»t rta 

wtd Ab (Twliat rtMAU kMts la FttBC*. vka -wtt y dolaTre, tijt tB]B«* tbt iM* 
■t tW tr* Wtlla t tW Ubtb^ bcstlaf Uck tba Oawaa adriM aad wrlof p«ii fre™ 
OTtir*. Mr lilwd HiBay— o, mated mlm h tta i r tdmaur In lodh ad mber t imor 
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fierce desperation, routed the Afghans and chased them for 
forty mdes Gathenng together the wreck of his army at 
Lahore and aided by new Afghan hordes, Muhammed marched 
again mto the Indian plains, where quarrels and mternal war- 
fare prevented a umted opposition The three Rajput states of 
Delhi, Ajmer and Kanauj formed natural breakwaters against 
all invaders from the Khyber, but feuds disrupted them, en- 
abling Ghor to defeat and slay the Rajas of Delhi and Ajmer 
and seize those states before demolishmg Kanauj After these 
terrific slaughters, the Rajput Hindus quitted their homes in 
large bodies rather than submit to Ghor. Migrating to the re- 
gions bordering the Sind Desert, they founded the military 
kingdoms which bear their name to this day — ^the States of 
Rajputana 

Most of these events we learn from the records of Persian 
writers,'*' but some of them from a ballad-chromcle, one of the 
earliest poems by a Hmdu bard The Persian and Ebndu ac- 
counts agree that the jealous feuds of the Rajput rulers were 
the basic cause of Ebndu defeat at the hands of the invaders, 
who marched victoriously mto the plains, seized Benares and 
Gwalior, conquered Behar and even lower Bengal 

Keeping up a senes of sangmnary campaigns, Muhammed 
had little time to consolidate his conquests Acqmnng the title 
of Sultan, he continued to defeat rather than subdue the Ebndu 
states He was finally stabbed to death by a traitorous tnbes- 
man 

Muhammed of Ghor had been no religious knight-errant of 
Islam, like Mahmud of Ghazm, but a massacring conqueror. 
His goal was the grasping of provinces, not the smashing of 
temples He left the whole north of India, from the delta of 
the Indus to the delta of the Ganges, under Moslem domimon 
Following his death, his.generals set up kingdoms of their own 
Of these leaders Kutab-ud-dm was the most famous 

Kutab controlled from Sind through Bengal He founded 
the Slave, or Pathan, dynasty, because he had been bom a slave 

*The official recorder* at Moslem court* in India laere usually Pernans, as they were 
the most erudite «cholars of the time. Persian was the Court language of the Moslem 
and Moghul dynasties until 1837 
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in Afghanistan, and several of hrs successors rose by valor or 
intnguc from the same low condition to the throne. Establish 
mg his apital at Delhi, K.utab made India for the first time the 
scat of residence of a Mcslcm sovereign. 

Reidfrs frotn TtrUry 

The Slave dynasty, which lasted until 1290, was beset with 
the three penis every Moslem rule had to combat m India 
rebellions of its own generals and viceroys of provinces} revolts 
and attacks of the fEndus and fresh mvasions, chiefly Mon 
golmd, from central and eastern Asia, that rushed through the 
Khyber 

During the rcigu of Altamsh the third end greatest Sultan 
of the Slave Kings, Chmgtz Khan, the Mongol chieftain, 
pierced the Pass and swept into India. 

Chmgir Khan was the Mongolian leader who conquered 
northern Quna and western Asia. The impelling rush of his 
baibanan hordes swept up through Mongolia, down through 
the centre of Asia, through Samarkand and Afghanistan into 
India, slaying the vanquished mhabtants, men, won>en and 
children, Irterally by the milbons. According to Mr Lothrop 
Stoddard in his ‘Tlismg Tide of Color,” this scourge of Asm 
and Europe slaughtered more than 18,500,000 human beings 
m twelve yean. After sacking Merv in Russian Turkestan, the 
corpses numbered more than i,ooo/DOO, after Herat was 
seized, 1,600,000 were butchered- Every aty of central Asa 
fell under the gory hands of these Mongols. The sole dis- 
cernible motive seems to have been blood lust, for plunder 
could not have caused this meroless butcher and his tribomen 
to commit then- almost imbebevable horrors. Many once 
populous provinces have never rtetmaed from tins destruction. 
The ati« of Ruasa and Poland -were burned, their people 
tortured and massacred, with the consequence that develop- 
ment m Europe also was retarded for centimes. 

Chingis Khan burst through the Khyber, but, fortunately 
for the Hindus, he was unprepared to cross the mighty Indus. 
In ha rush to murder, he did not stop long enough to build 
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boats, so this mighty stream, much more than the repulses of 
the Hindus and Moslems, sent the Mongols back through the 
Khyber to continue their bloody pathway into central Asia and 
Europe All southern Russia, Poland and Hungary collapsed 
before them 

When Chmgiz Khan died in 1227 he ruled a gigantic empire 
extending from the China Sea to the Black Sea His son led 
the unchecked and relentless rush of the Tartars mto Europe 
until, in 1241, they were halted by the Nordic armies at Wahl- 
statt m Silesia Thereafter they constantly poured mto India 
His grandson, Kublai Khan, completed the conquest of Chma 
and estabhshed the Yuan dynasty m 1260 Kublai Khan was 
too busy ruling his colossal empire to attempt to victimize In- 
dia, but his armies conquered Burma and Annam as well as 
Korea and mvaded India agam and again * His empire 
stretched from the Black to the Yellow Sea, and from northern 
Mongoba to the Himalayas and Indo-China 

Some of Chmgiz KEan’s bands of Mongol brigands were 
left behind m India. They gave constant trouble, occupymg 
and demolishing Lahore m 1241 and makmg many inroads 
mto Smd They were tenaaous barbarians, as may be judged 
when It IS recalled that their brother Tartars retamed control 
of the Cnmea down to 1783 Many of those left m India 
were finally absorbed by the inhabitants, as were the Scythians, 
while the others joined the Mongol mvasions that contmued 
unremittingly 

A glance at conditions within India at this time will enable 
us to understand why the narrow corridor of the Khyber was 
not forably closed to these savage inroads Each Slave King 
had to fight the Mongols, the wild Indian tribes, such as the 
Gurkhas and the hillmen of Mewat, who ravaged the prov- 
inces almost up to the Delhi gates, as well as the Rajputs, 
whose revolts at this time foreshadowed the mextmgmshable 
vitality of the Hindu fighting races which were to harass, from 

*Mr Upton Close, m referring to Indian advancement under British rule, states, m 
World’s Work, July, 1930 ‘^11 would probably have been a slower and yet healthier 
growth if India had been left to such influences as have been brought to bear upon China ” 
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firtt to bit, the Mohammedan dynasties and to outlive them- 
Under the Slave lungs even the north of India was only half 
subdued by Moslem power In Malwa, Rajputana, Bun 
delkhand and along the Ganges and the Jumna, the Hindus 
kept up disconnected but ceaseless ottacks on the Moham- 
medans. One description of the warfare of the penod runs 

Ulugh Khan Aaam [Balban] by rtrofce of iword, turned that 
mountain tract upnde down and on through passes and defiles 

to Sinnnr and derasted the hilltiack, and waged holy war as by the 
faith enjomcdj orer which tract no torerelgn had acquired power and 
which no Mtaalman army had ertr before reached, and caused such 
a cumber of rlUauKtus Hmda rebels to be slam as cannot be defined 
or numbered, nor be contained In record nor in narration. 

As for the immediate affair* of the kings, Balban, for in 
stance, who was the last but one of the Slave Kings,* had 
assisted previous to his rago m the Moslem government. He 
had been one of forty slaves attached to the Sultan Altamsh- 
As toon «s Balban succeeded to the throne, his hnt care was to 
execute the survivon of the forty serfs in order to relieve hirft- 
sclf of the danger! of rivalry There were no tcroplcs prev- 
alent in Asa about blood shedding t 
While mamtaimng pomp and dignity at his courts, Balban 
terronied the country He scaircd his despotism over the 
provinces by on orgamxcd system of espionage. The spies wbo 
failed to r e p o rt correctly were hanged, while the provmaal 
governors wbo disobeyed his edicts were publicly scourged or 
beaten to death in ha presence. Balban himself crushed every 
revolt with merciless skill To quote one of the old Persian 
accounts 


By royal ennunand, many of the rebels were cast under the feet of 
elephants and the fitrcc Afghans art the bodjcs of the Hindus in two. 
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About a hilndred met their death at the hands of the slayers, being 
skinned from head to foot, their skins were all stuffed with straw and 
some of them were hung over every gate of the city The plam of 
Hauz-Ram and the gates of Delhi remembered no punishment like 
this 

Nevertheless, the Rajputs of Merat continued to revolt, so 
Balban extinguished almost the lot, putting 100,000 to the 
sword. He then cut down the forests which sheltered their 
retreats and opened up the country to tillage “He fell upon 
the insurgents unawares, and captured them all, whom he put 
to the sword All their valleys and strongholds were overrun 
and cleared, and great booty captured Thanks be to god for 
this victory of Islam I ” 

However horrible the cruelty of Balban may appear, seem- 
ing to differ little from the atroaties of the Mongols, his meth- 
ods were not more remorseless than those of other Moslem or 
Hindu rulers of the penod In addition, he maintained a cer- 
tain degree of order in rough times so that, when he died, it 
was deplored that “all security in life and property was lost 
and no one had any confidence in the stabihty of the kingdom.” 

The miseries caused by the Mongol hordes forced fifteen 
once independent kings and pnnces of central Asia to flee to 
Balban’s magmficent court for shelter He boastfully called 
the streets of Delhi after the names of their late kingdoms, but 
fearfully gave his bounty to these refugees because he himself 
was pervaded with terror of a Mongol invasion on a large scale 
and wanted them as allies It was mainly because of this con- 
stant terror that he did not attempt to mcrease the extent of 
his dominions 

Following the brief reign of another slave, the Patlian dy- 
nasty came to an end In 1295 Ala-ud-din fought his way to 
the throne and, by intrigue and war, in the twenty years of his 
reign estabhshed the Moslem rule in southern India, hitherto 
the realms of the Hindu chieftains Ala-ud-din is notonous for 
his siege of the Jaipur Rajputs in 1300 and the taking of Chitor 
m Rajputana We shall learn more of these attacks when we 
study the Hindu realms 
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During bis twenty yew* rule, Ala ud-din met five major 
Mongoloid inroads. One Mongol raid he defeated under the 
very walls of Delhi after a two-monthi’ m\‘cstmcnt The his- 
tones of the day suggest a tupcmatural reason for this defeat 
and withdrawal, but there is evidence that the fierce Tartars 
were bought off by a huge ransonu The four other incursions 
he crashed in various sectors, slaughtering the Mongol soldiers 
and sending thar dueftams to Delhi, where they were trampled 
by elephants. 

When the Sultan Ala-ud-dm was not repelling the Mongols, 
he was crushing the numerous rdiellions within his own family 
by such object lessons as puttmg out the eyes of his insurgent 
nephews and then beheading them. Snee the Punjab was be 
mg overrun contmuously by Tartar bands, he took a number of 
t hem mto his service, IFinally these Mongolian mercenaries 
became so powerful that he found it cip^ent to massacre 
them m droves. About 3,000 Mongols survived, having been 
converted from thcar Tartar creeds to Islam. They ttttled in a 
suburb of Delhi which is toll called Mongolpur Great hosts 
of thar tnbesmen jomed tho settlement and finally conspired 
to overthrow the Sultan. Learning of the plot, Ala ud-din 
slaughtered all the male settlers, estimated to be bet w e en 25,- 
000 and 3o,ocx) strong, and sold ail thar families into slavery 

While the Hindus were not independent of hu soveragnf^, 
they were never entirely suppressed by this Saltan, who began 
his rule as Afghan Kmg of Hindustan, and ended it os Em- 
peror of India. 

The next dynasty of importance was the House of Tughlak. 
During the Tughlaks^ ragn of ninety-ax ycara, the Tartars 
made numeroos inroads through the Khyber The second 
Tughlak wasted the treasures accumulated by Ala-ud-din, in 
buying off the Mongoloid hordes who again and again swept 
mto India, At one time he sent an army of 100,000 against 
Chmaj those who attempted the northeast comdor penshed 
almost to a man m the Kmalayan passes, while those who sal- 
lied to the northwest never tiav ei tc d the Khyber, for they were 
slaughtered by Mongol bands. 
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Some of Tughlak’s spies brought back word from China that 
Kublai Khan had extended the use of paper notes, which had 
been early devised by the Chinese Findmg his treasury ex- 
hausted, he deaded to emulate Kublai Khan by issumg not 
paper notes but a currency of copper coins His attempts to 
force his copper upon the people at a value equal to their silver 
brought about his downfall So methods of the Chinese as 
well as their attacks were the destroyers of Moslem power 
Each Tughlak’s death was followed by horrible massacres 
and revolts In fact, every native reign is a gory record 
Muhammed Tughlak, who ruled from 1338 to 1351, was the 
first Moslem chieftam of India who introduced a regular 
revenue system, and naturally the collection of taxes caused 
many internecme rebellions These revolts were so widespread 
that the horrors which ensued plunged the empire into famine 
and disease His reign was followed by that of Firoz Tughlak, 
who was forced to recognize the independence of two insurgent 
Moslem kingdoms, in Bengal and m the Deccan, as well as 
many Hindu terntories His greatest achievement was the 
construction of the old Jumna canal This canal drew its waters 
from the Jumna River, near a point where it leaves the moun- 
tams, and connected it with the Ghaggar River by imgation 
channels. Part of the waterway has been reconstructed by the 
Bntish Government, and to this day it spreads fertility through- 
out its length Firoz was able to achieve this great project 
because the mcursions through the Khyber had subsided to a 
certain degree. However, that was only the quiet before the 
storm Under the last Tughlak King, India was overrun by 
the overwhelmmg invasion of Tamerlane 

Amir Timur, or Tamerlane as he is called in English litera- 
ture, was a Moslem Turk whose father was one of the earliest 
converts to Islam Born in 1336, Timur gained the throne of 
Samarkand in 1369 and then began a senes of distant conquests 
nvalling those of Chingiz KJian, who is believed to have been 
his ancestor While Chingiz Khan had murdered for pure lust, 
Timur waged war with equal feroaty and cruelty in the name 
of Islam. 
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In 1398 one of tus grand*on5, commanding an advanced 
guard, tuccessfuUy attacked sevci^ atics m northern India. 
The weakness of the Delhi Emptrv, the fabulous w«ltb of the 
country and the idolatrous creed of the majority of rts peoples 
(Hindns) provided an mating mducement to Timur Gather 
mg together a great force of 90/xX) mounted tribesmen, he 
swept through the Khyber at the head of the united hordes of 
Tartary Sacking the aties in ha path and slaughtering or 
enslaving their inhabitants, he occupied Delhi after an easy 
victory over the TughJak Sultan and ha feeble forces. IhT>- 
rlaim ing himself King, although he bad no intention of rc- 
mamin g south of the Khybcf, Timur held a great feast in 
honor of ha victory during the massacre that raged In the aty 
for five days. The streets of Delhi were “rendered impassable 
by heaps of dead” while Timur offered a ‘^uocere and humble 
tribute of grateful praise to God.” Stripping the capital of iti 
great treasure stores, the acaimuiated w^th of generations, he 
swept bade to Samariaod with the plunder, tabng as prisoners 
all the dolled artoans he could capture, m order to employ them 
on the boddmgs of ha capital, as well as a multitude of wmmen 
captives. Leaving anarchy, fimune, and pestilence* behind 
him, Timur fetmned to central Asia, and died there in the 
midst of p r epa ra tions to conquer China, where he planned, 
with fervent ontiopatKin, to slaughter miUioas of non-believers. 

The atroaoes and devastations of Timuris raid destroyed 
all semblance of a centralized g ov eni ment m upper India. 
The Tughlak Sultan crept back from ha hiding place m the 
mountains and continued a weak rule for a few years. His 
rigime was followed by the ineffectual dynasty of another 
Afghan house, that of Lodi, which ragacd until 1516 when 
another Mongol mvasion, that of Babur, completely crushed 
the Delhi Sultanate. 

Bailor founded the great Moghul Empue of Indra, whose 
iMt repreaentatn-e died a Bntuh state prisoner at Rangoon 
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five years after Great Britain took over the government of 
India in 1858 His was the last permanent incursion through 
the Kiiyber 

Zahirud-din Muhammed, known as Babur, literally the 
“Lion,” was the most bnlliant Asiatic prmce of the age Sixth 
m descent from Timur in the direct male Ime and claimmg kin- 
ship with Chingiz Khan through a female, he united in his 
person the blood of the two most dreaded Asiatic conquerors, 
and yet he was worthy of a high place among the sovereigns of 
any age or country. At the age of eleven he ascended the 
throne of a petty Asian kingdom, a few years afterward he 
conquered Samarkand, later he added Kabul to his domimons 
and so came m touch with India, whose wealth immediately 
tempted him. Dunng twenty-two years Babur grew m strength 
on the Afghan side of the Khyber, making frequent and rapid 
raids into the Indian plains In 1519 he followed in the steps 
of Alexander the Great and besieged Bajaur, which had fallen 
before the Greeks eighteen hundred years before Slaying its 
“infidel” defenders without mercy, Babur crossed the Indus 
and claimed the Punjab as his inhentance by virtue of descent 
from Timur. This raid was quickly followed by others, all 
prehminary reconnaissances for the great mission in 1526. 

Babur knew that the Sultan’s kingdom at Delhi had been 
weakened and lessened in area by frequent insurrections and 
withdrawals of growmg Hindu states This enfeebled king- 
dom, which had shrunk to the modern divisions of the Punjab, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and parts of 
Rajputana, lay between him and the vast array of Hindu 
realms Candidly admitting the “great tremor and alarm” of 
his troops, he boldly and successfully attacked with a tiny army 
of only 12,000 men The deasive victory was won on the 
great plain of Pampat, the first of three cntical contests within 
modern eras that have determined the fate of India on that 
same battlefield, namely, in 1526, 1556 and 1761. 

The Afghan Sultan of Delhi brought mto battle an immense 
army believed to have numbered at least 100,000 men sup- 
ported by a hundred elephants But the “young and unex- 
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pcncoccd Afghan,* careless m his movements, who marched 
without order or retired without method and engaged without 
foresight,” was no match for Babur, a j-outhfuJ Alexander 
This young genius had brought on array of artillery to the field 
of action, a “new fangled” weapon then coming into use in 
Europe and Turicey but prcviomly unknown m Indn, Lash 
ing together 700 buUodc-drawn carts, Babur stationed them as 
a bamer facmg the enemy, leaving gaps only suffiaentJy large 
to permit the charge of his cavalry Led by Babur himself, the 
tir^ body of invaders swept t^ugh the openings, made a 
funoQs cavalry wheel round the flank of the enemy, and de- 
livered a charge in the rear These were the exact shock tactics 
Alexander had used against Poros. The new artiUery and the 
onaent strategy were too much for the defending hosts. When 
the sun set after the raging battle, the Sultan lay dead on the 
field surrounded by tsfioo of ha wldiera. The Hindu hordes 
had fled m terror “By the grace and mercy of Almighty God, 
tha difficult affair was made eisy for me, and that might) 
army m the space of half a day, was laid in the dust.” Thus 
wrote Babur 

Having wrested India from the preceding invaders of ha 
own Moslem faith, Babur triumphantly entered Delhi, where 
he {Evided the immaisc spoil of tha aty and that of Agra 
among all ranks of ha victorious army The summer heat be 
came almost unendurable to troops accustomed to the cool hilln 
of Kabul They began to murmur as had the Greeks under 
Alexander Babur, however, sucraeded where Alexander had 
filled. He mdneed ha men to adrance their trail of triumph 
and to contmue thar subjection of the heathen Hindus who 
were comaaiitiy baraasmg Vnm m the south 
With these placated troops and supporting Afghan chief 
tarns, Balair began tha colossal undertaking The >Tar follow- 
ing hia Pampat victory he defeated the formidable confederacy 
of Hindu States, at Fatehpur Sikn, near Agra iter a battle 
memonOile for swiftly shifting penk In ha extremity, dur- 
ing the height of the fighting B^ur made a solemn vow never 

IWtl, *k> of Aff^ 
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to touch wine again if he won a victory This had been his 
besetting sin, but thereafter he kept his pledge 

Rapidly extending his dominions, which he judiaously ruled, 
Babur founded the great empire which was distinguished by 
such extraordinary magmficence it evoked the title of ^‘The 
Great Moghul ” 

No dynasty, since the world began, ever produced six such 
super-eminent rulers, taken all in all, as Babur, Humayun, 
Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, whose reigns 
covered a period of nearly two hundred years (1526-1707) 
But as Its ghttering splendors were unparalleled, so were the 
suddenness and completeness of its downfall Within sixty 
years after Aurangzeb’s death the “Great Moghul” empire 
was rent into fragments 

While the Moghuls reigned, onslaughts through the Khyber 
were penlous but not permanent Each attack was repelled, 
though often at great cost. 

After the splintering of the Moghul Empire, the Afghan 
invasions persisted with great damage until the British East 
India Compames assisted in their repulsion. 

In the seventy-three years that Great Britain has ruled In- 
dia, the government has repelled seventy7three onslaughts of 
varying violence. 

As I write, the feroaous Afndis are storming Peshawar. 
They differ in no way from the invaders of the last one thou- 
sand years except that their chieftains are not such leaders as 
Chmgiz Elhan and Timur, in spite of the efforts of the Hadji 
of Turangzai to emulate them. While Gandhi exhorts his peo- 
ple to insurrection, the Bntish are holding the Pass Whether 
the present challengers will succeed in swoopmg into this land 
of promise to repeat the appalling atrocities and devastating 
destructions of the past ten centunes, we can only surmise 

While we study their problems and perils, and ask 'W^hen 
were the Hindus and Moslems ever at peace?” and Swarajist 
leaders are urging anarchy upon their peoples, hordes as savage 
as those of Chingiz Khan and Timur are threatenmg the lives 
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and homes of the Indiaxts, The Bnbsh Ajr Force and the 
Gurkha troops arc nt this very moment holding hack the tribes- 
men and fighting m the hlo^ stained gorge thar formidable 
ally, that imperishable Horatio, the Khybcr 



CHAPTER III 


VIGNETTE OF HINDUISM 
A Hindu Vtewfomt 

As we idle over our co£Fee on the balcony of the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, we can watch the danang in the long white-and-gold 
ballroom All smart Bombay seems to be moving to the seduc- 
tive strains of one of the latest Amencan jazz songs rendered 
by a London orchestra The gorgeous silken robes and flashing 
jewels of dark-eyed Parsee beauties lend color to the Enghsh 
throng as they weave in and out with their dark-skinned escorts 
in fuU-dress evenmg coats from Saville Row. 

‘‘What fasanating charm the Parsee* women possess I 
exclaim. “Their Western wit and Eastern seductiveness make 
an irresistible combination.” 

“It is not well m the East, madame,” objects our Rajput 
host “They despoil the sanctity of the home by commg to 
such public places They have no caste' ” he adds caustically 

“But caste is very confusing to us of the West. It seems a 
sort of disordered kaleidoscope in which the oldest and newest 
ideas whirl around together in a most bewildering fashion 
You, sir, are a Rajput, the second highest caste You are here 
partaking of food with us who are ‘unclean* according to your 
religion, being served by an ‘unclean* Goanese waiter. If I 
may presume, how can you atone for this?** 

“The divmely inspired Manu, our law-giver, recognized 
that the devout traveller should not starve merely because the 
castes of itinerant vendors were below his own So in times of 

*The Parsecs arc descendants of Persians vfho fled to India m the eighth century during 
the flood of Moslem crusades They retain their Zoroastrian creeds to this day (See 
Chapter X, pages 299 and 300 ) Many are rich and influential bankers or merchants, prin- 
cipally in Bombay 
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angcncy are permitted to waive oiir ecniples and satiify our 
hunger, but afterward we are cleansed by Brahman ceremony 
If this were ray home, I could not join you at dinner Perhaps 
>'ou have nottced that 1 have touched no meat and only bottled 
waters. Such was the provision of our wise and saintly Monu. 
In addition, I am a younger son and therefore not called upion 
to orry out orthodox laws to the extent rnybrother, the first 
bom, a obliged. I broke the rcgtilations of my religion when 
I went to Oxford to study for my degree. As you perhaps 
know. It 13 forbidden to cross water and I paid penance on re 
turn to my country and recaved absolution for my sin.” 

“Tou speak of Monu. Is it true that the ‘Institutes of 
Manu,* although formulated about the Dmc of the birth of 
Chnst, are the precepts that dictate, m detail, the family life 
of all Hindus and form the foundation of the system of juns- 
pnidence of Hindu Law which t$ administered by the Pnvy 
Coonol and the High Court of India?” 

“That a correct. The doctnnee that to-day gmde and gov- 
ern all HindiB were evolved after my ancestors crossed the 
Indus and settled m northern India. The history of the growth 
of these tenets is recorded m the four Vedas, the literary me- 
morials and chromdes of our migrations. Your Aryan anc es tors 
did not make such inaent records of thar movements, for our 
first compositions arc ascribed to as early as 15CX5 b c. Out 
dogmas reached their final development before Alexander and 
hiB Greeks came to learn our culture. These doctnnea culmi- 
nated m the ‘Institutes of Monu,’ the canons of our wise and 
nintly law-giver They were formulated sometime betwe en 
100 B.C. and aoo aji and w er e inscTTbcd in rlawi-r>) Sanskrit.” 

“Oh, I know the Vedic hterature » respected throughout the 
world for its antiquity, its unique character and its discloiurc* 
of early Indian life. But surely, altering conditions and chang- 
ing customs have required the establishing of new statutes dur- 
ing the past two thousand years.” 

‘Dur customs do not change, madame. The Vedas m thar 
voluminous entity arc the Senptures of Hindmsni, they are 
inspired revelations, the woid of our God, Brahma. The ‘In- 
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stitutes of Manu’ are divine laws * They are of greater wis- 
dom than your Bible, for mankind does not change If your 
Scriptures had been sagaaous and spiritual they would be your 
laws to-day Instead, the Chnstian peoples war among them- 
selves and judicate among themselves It is proof of the in- 
adequacy of your prophets ” 

Only the saxophone within the ballroom breaks the thunder- 
ous silence 

‘‘Perhaps our Bible teaches us to progress. But let us not 
compare our divme literatures As for our wamng and judi- 
cating among ourselves, your charge is deplorably true But, 
It seems to me, India’s incessant communal clashes and con- 
stant inter-caste hatreds and contentions, even on the floor of 
your legislative assembly, display af least equal lack of com- 
passion If our Bible has to bear the burden of our sms, then 
I’m afraid your Vedas will have to bear yours If you’ll par- 
don me, I think it would be better to discuss this subject on 
another occasion. But may I ask your opinion about an madent 
which was peculiarly mterestmg to us?” 

“With pleasure, madame ” 

“Not long ago we heard a learned discussion between an 
Enghsh saenbst and a Hindu scholar on plant life The very 
mght that this Hindu savant expounded the newest theories of 
biology, he upheld infantiade, clairmng it is far better to kill 
girl-babies as soon as they are born than that the father of the 
household should sell or mortgage his home or lose his caste 
because he is unable to pay the price for a husband of suitable 
caste He even claimed such atroaties are upheld by Hindu 
theology I” 

“But he is right, this learned Hindu. Is it not far better 
that a child should never hve than that she should impovensh 
her family in order to punfy herself by marnage? If the 
father is not a man of wealth, how can he otherwise be fair to 
his sons? Why should a Hindu mother be so cruel and selfish 

•Manu i« often termed the Moses of Hindu Law We learn from Doctor G Buchler’s 
translation, ‘The Laws of Manu,” that the statutes dictate the rules for roapic rituals, for 
religious ceremonies, purifications and penance, for sacrifice of animals and human beings, 
child marriage, the burning of widows, and such customs and practices, as well as the 
regulations concerning diet, marriage and inheritance based on the caste tystem 
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u to pennit » gtrl-child to live, thereby bringing lullcnng 
upon her hunJy?” 

My companions arc bo aghast they arc stunned mto ipecch- 
Jessness. While our Rajput fnend views us with benign toler- 
ance, I study the ascetic brown hicc, the wide, high forehead, 
the hndly brown eyes. This man is a graduate of Oxford, n 
lawyer of impeccable standing who is respected by Indians and 
Fjig lith alike. A voice is crooning to the danc« ‘Tor you 
want loving, and 1 want love.” 

“Why should a girl be compelled to marry? Why should 
her father have to pay for her husband?” my companion pro- 
tests. “I know that eminent Indians uphold the custom, Uit 
even Tagore, whom we recognize and admire as a moral phi 
losopher and wnter, finds no rcsponsisT chord of Amcncan 
understanding when he upholds the pracoct of child-mamagc.* 
I know of no prmaples involved that we can appreciate, much 
less endorse. I have studied your Vedas. Veic law did not 
require mamage until a gu*! was twclvcpf 
“Ah, dear lady, you of the early VedJc lawsf when the 
pure blood and noble ttram of my race were not threatened by 
the debased Aborigine*. After my ancestors came into this coun 
try and cnewmtered the savage Dasyus, our Gods instructed us 
to form castes and ordained that vre marry like unto like, and 
not defile the more noble of our blood* with even the lower of 
our own strains, much less with those of the sordid Abongxncs. 
Child-fflornagc punfics the racc4 We protect the virtue of 
our children, we preclude the pcmiaous custom of unnatural 
mdulgeacc we sanctify our daughters by the ordained sacra 
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ment of marriage. We marry them in their infancy so that 
they may not disgrace their family or offend their religion 
Our chivalrous traditions prompt us to refuse to marry our 
daughters into any lower castes We are not tempted by 
worldly wealth to sully them by unions with men of lower 
strata or to sell them beneath ouf station Our laws are strm- 
gent and stern We pumsh and banish, sometimes to the depths 
of ^uncleanlmess,’ the father who sanctions such dishononng 
of his girl-children ” 

^‘You do not sell your daughters? Why, you admit you 
barter them to men of higher rank! Yet your sons may marry 
beneath their caste ” 

“Yes, they may, which is another advantage of child-mar- 
nage The girl is given by her father not only to the husband 
but to his family. In childhood she receives the traimng of 
her new household with grace and alacnty. She is thereby 
happier in her manned state ” 

“And so the father is soon relieved of the ‘curse’ of his 
daughter L” I answer bitterly. 

“A daughter, madame, is the penalty of sms committed in a 
former state of existence Only when she receives the sacra- 
ment of marnage is her soul cleansed of the taint of original 
sin Then only does she accomplish the salvation of her father 
and his ancestors. When she bnngs forth a son to carry on the 
domestic worship of her husband’s family, she is a respected 
woman ” 

I constram myself from asking why all Hindus don’t be- 
come Mohammedans, since the Moslems have a prevalent 
tradition that Mohammed was born of man The despised 
girl-babies could then all be abolished to the satisfaction of the 
Hindu world of men To make such a query would be the 
worst insult I could offer my host, so of course I say nothing of 
the kind, but I can’t resist a sardonic question which he accepts 
as earnest inquiry, though it is evident he is deeply shocked 
“Why, then, do all Hindus marry? Why take the chance of 
propagating girls and reproducing your own mother?” 

“A Hindu must marry in order to beget children proper to 
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perfonn hu funeral rrtes lest fus «pint wander uneajjy on the 
waste of the earth ”* 

A« much as we rcahae the emcenty of this scholar, we hear 
the strains of “God Save the King” with an inward ugh of 
rehef We feel the need of n breathing-spell of American 
thotight 

“Good-ojght, my fnend*. I trah you a most happy jour- 
ney 1 am very content that yon depart to-morrow for Chitor- 
garh, for there you will see the proud nuns of a glonous aty 
Our religion there bears tublune proof of its strength and 
pttnty, for not even you marvellous Araencans can offer an 
example of such courageous and noble women as those of 
Chrtor ” Touching hii hand m obcaance to his forehead, he U 
gone. 

Af$ Am^esn 

Our tram not departing until the afternoon, we lunch at the 
Tacht Gub with some Amenems who lire in Bombay 

My companion bursts out *^Is it really true that all families 
m straitened cuxumstances loll their girl-bobies if they are 
not assured of mamages into acceptable castesp” All e>‘es focus 
on her 

^^cU, It is hardly a sporadic cnstoin. But who told you 
about It?” 


“Mr was our host for dinner last evenmg He was a 

student at Oxford at the same tune my uncle was there. He 
defe n ded the permaoos pracdccl I wonder what my uncle 
will say when he hears that!” 

one of the most Westcrmxcd Hindus m Bombay 
Both the Knglrah and American odoxues like him He has 
some marveUoio horses that he exhibits at WIlliagdon,t the 
sports dub to which we both belong Unorthodox as he is, Pm 
surprised thxt he was so candid. The never mention 

infantiade if they can avoid it, for they arc so appalled by their 
Mures m trsoug the enmes, m spite of extreme endeavors. 
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Why, at first the Hindus were incredulous that the English 
law really made infantiade a cnme Once reahzation rushed 
over them by a few forable examples, they became very clever 
in neglecting a child instead of strangling or poisomng it With 
the whole Hindu commumty aligned against the British for 
such ^oppression,’ it is practically impossible to establish intent 
in cases where deliberate exposure has taken place ” 

“Oh, but surely these people are savages to do such things 1 
I could comprehend such atroaties m primeval tribes I know 
that in anaent times it was not unusual for a man to bll his 
daughter so that some savage cave-man wouldn’t have a chance 
to take the father’s head as an inadental trophy of the suc- 
cessful capture of the girl But tnbal raids are things of the 
archaic past That Hindu of last evemng is a cultivated Eng- 
lish-educated lawyer, outwardly the most kindly of souls'” 
^‘But, my child, he fs smcere and kmdly, as many other Hin- 
dus are Hinduism has been infused m these people for so 
many generations that contact with England and Amenca 
only furmshes a top-dressing to their customs It would not 
be difficult to change their views if they were doubtful of their 
creeds or mahaous or cruel in their motives But, all too often, 
to them our cnmes are virtues, and our virtues crimes They 
smcerely and devoutly believe mfantiade is, at times, justi- 
fiable. It is practised not only m homes of the lower castes 
but in those of high castes of dimimshed wealth Manu’s laws 
are very stnct as to the quahfications of marriage A girl must 
marry her equal or supenor in a speafied commumty. If the 
number of caste-men who are suitable for her particular family 
IS limited, mfantiade is perpetrated. So not only because of 
finanaal stringency, but because of a community lacking the 
men of proper caste qualifications, a father kills his daughter 
to save her soul from condemnation to Hindu hell and himself 
and family from damnation to ^uncleanliness’ and his de- 
scendants from curse unto the third generation ” 

^W^ell, that’s something, girls are at least considered im- 
portant enough to be able to cause a lot of damage But seri- 
ously, I’ve heard a lot about the purity of Hindu thought, and 
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Hindu tadungs, but IVc never been able to Icam a single 
pure partiailar when it came nght do^ to concrete fact. 
Contact with practical Hindtuim certainly strips it of idealism. 
And now 1 sec the practices are even wortc than the preach- 
ingil” 

“I understand how you feel, and I agree with you that 
applied Hinduism seems pretty degenerate according to Chns- 
tian mstincti and beliefs. I abhor Hinduism, but I do like 
many Hindu people. A native fnend of mine told me that it 
had taken him years to sec the ultimate good and justification 
m the practice of infan&ade. After working with him for 
months, I was able to intercede in ho behalf m a legal matter 
After fhaf we got to know each other rather well, and one time 
when I was a guest in his home 1 aoadcntaily learned of a ease 
of such a crime in a nearby household^ It was my first en 
counter with the practice, and I was so upset that ray fnend con- 
fided what a long time had elapsed before he had been able to 
face the matter in its Snrrect bght’ When he was only nine 
yean old he was taken to his mother's bedside to assist m the 
ntuals preceding and following the death of a new-born ester 
&nce hn father was absent, it fell upon him, as oldest son, to 
act m the place of his father The b^e girl baby was placed m 
his arms and the midwife poured large jirs of icy water over 
the baby’s body Her little face distorted and the poor little 
thing convulsed. The horror stndccn boy was temfied os the 
body of ha sister stiffened and died in ha arms.”* 
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The American continued “My friend sympathized with my 
agitation but, to this day, he is confident that some time I shall 
see the wisdom of the custom ” 

My heart -goes out to my companion, a newer-comer to India 
than I, as she fights to force back the tears. 

“This is a terrible, terrible country. Why don’t our churches 
send more missionanes to this dreadful, cruel place and stop 
this awful thing?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear your Hindu fnend of last evenmg, 
in tones nngmg with nghteousness, justify these acts? You 
can’t force missionanes on the higher castes They look upon 
us as the ones unenlightened Even Mahatma Gandhi takes 
this attitude and upholds Hinduism * But m the south, among 
the ‘Untouchables,’ missions from vanous nations are domg 
wonderful work, although Hinduism is so strongly imbued in 
the converts that they continue to classify themselves as ‘clean’ 
or ‘unclean,’ and retain their caste names Look here, I think 
you had better not go into Hindu customs in their realities I 
understand your'reactions and reahze how you feel When it 
comes to business I fight the English like old Ned, but I must 
admit, along with every one else who stays out here, that they 
are doing a tremendous and admirable job throughout this 
whole country. One reason they don’t talk about it is because 
they are disappointed themselves in not changing conditions 
more rapidly. With continuous blockades placed in the way of 
law enforcement and with Mr. Gandhi and his Swarajists dis- 
honoring the law’s prestige by avil disobedience, it beats me 
how they’ve accomphshed what they have They aren’t mis- 
sionaries but, by Jove, they certainly have done and are doing 
an overwhelming amount of good.” 

“To read the papers back home, you’d never think it,” in- 
terposed the girl. 

•The New York Times, on March 22, 1931, quotes an interview with Mr Gandhi in 
Delhi as follows “Asked if he would favor retention of American and other foreign mis- 
sionaries when India secured self-government, Gandhi answered ‘If instead of confining 
themselves purely to humanitarian work and material service to the poor, they limit 
their activities as at present to proselyting by means of medical aid, education and such, 
then I would certainly ask them to withdraw Every nation’s religion is as good as any 
other India’s religions are adequate for her people and we need no converting, spir- 
itually ’ ” 
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«I know, and nothing so antflgonizrs me when I go bade on 
leave sta some ignorant substantial atnen asking, 'Why do the 
English permit Rich atroaties?* Permit? With 3,500 ovil 
servant* and 6opO0 troops? As it is, they’se done miracles, 
but a* soon as I *ay $0, gt^ folks bad: home deplore the fact 
Ihn a renegade Amerran turned BntislL If the whole United 
States menTd, over here, wc*d be outnumbered almost three to 
one. "iou can force laws upon a people, but you can't change 
their thought*. In Hindu opinion, you see, we arc the ‘un- 
clean’ harbanoni and they the cultu^ and refined race. Its 
like some one *peabng Greek to me- I don’t ‘get* them The 
Indian doesn’t ‘get’ our code of what is fine, what is mcraful, 
what IS pure. He classifies us as poor souls not knowing any 
better ” 

Here m this English world of the Yacht Qub, talking to 
our own land, even our own countrymen, the Irttle dead bodies 
and the ever beseechmg b ro wn children who block every step 
83 we walk the street* or explore the edifices, seem a nightmare 
processwti from which we cannot escape. 

“How can you stand this country and its awful customs?” 
“One get* used to the revolting habrts and, after a bit, In 
dU’s fasa natron subtly penneates one. It** an enthralling 
country, really, and the European colonies have thor own par- 
ticuUr sphere* of club and home life, *0 I have a pretty good 
tune and enjoy Imng out here.” 

“Well, I guess we too will get accustomed to the odd rntr 
tore of past and present. We’ve been following the hutory of 
the Moslem and Mongol mvaaiona through the Khybcr Even 
m sb mm i n g over the lengthy chronicles they make a blood- 
curdling record. After our mere peep mto the past, we can but 
wonder how in the world any people or any treasure* arc left 
m all India. ” 

“And we got only as far M B«burl ” chuna in my compamtm. 
“I w*3«ympathizmg with the poor Bfaoghtcrcd Hindus. Surely 
Mohsmmccfanjsm must be a murh more enlightened creed. 
Miybe Mahmud of Ghsim msr a true Cnmdcrl” 

“Totfd better fomrear this pilgrimage of mvestigalion and 
stay m Bombay and go to the polo match tins afternoon.” 
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“How are we going to understand the India of to-day if we 
don’t pursue its past?”*^ 

‘You’re nght there, of course But you have a gory path 
before you.” 

Heartbeat of India 

Leaving our Moslem bearer, we shall take a Hindu servant 
with us to Rajputana, the>heart of high-caste Hinduism There 
isn’t the intolerance in this province that exists in the North- 
west, but we insure more pleasant treatment by employing 
Hindu servants and Hmdu guides. 

We find the entrance to Colabar Station, a huge modern 
structure, swarming with shouting, gesturmg porters, their lean 
dark bodies naked save for a loin-cloth and a towermg turban. 
The moment we step from our car we are mobbed by yelhng 
coolies and shnll-voiced children, barefoot and filthy, pleadmg 
and begging for alms Not a word can we understand save 
the “Mem-Sahibs, Sahibs,” but the implonng voices and 
clawing hands are only too easily translated Much determi- 
nation It takes not to shower them with annas But the sad- 
faced mothers standing on the edge of the mob of porters, 
watching with greedy eyes for the spoil their offspring may 
receive, recall to mind the beatings and blows we have m- 
advertently seen such mothers ram on tiny supphcants when 
other children were more successful m the scramble for coins. 
Holding on to our pity with a vice-hke grip, we follow our 
imperious bearer as he orders back the clamonng rabble He 
bestows the nght to carry our heavy luggage upon a few 
carefully and haughtily chosen coolies No one in this world 
IS so scornfully oppressive to the workers as a bearer, except 
the upper castes Arrogantly cleanng our path, Narasimuloo, 
our servant, leads us to the barrier of the ticket collector where 
we are delivered from the pushing, begging throng, their 
voices now sunk to whines Defeated, they rush off to harass 
other Sahibs or Mem-Sahibs 

*nt 18 Bimply impossible to understand modern India even tolerably -well without a 
moderate acquaintance with the past m which the roots of the present are so deeply 
buried” (Doctor Smith “Indian Constitutional Reform Viewed in the Light of His- 
tory,” in the preface.) 
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"Nara^” as have dcadcd to oJI our bearer, has unpacked 
the bedding rolls in our compartment*, placed pillows m the 
wicker chair* and on the wide divans where we shall later 
sleep, and set a bowl of mangoes on the table, together with 
covered and a bottle of Eviam He bnngs u* trays of 

tea at our first stop, and while sipping the refreshing dnnk wc 
watch the passing countryside. 

We are now traversing Hindu country, for the lowlands 
surrounding Bombay and stretching down its coast arc Mahratta 
territory * Straight ahead loom the Western Ghats, which 
form a formidable sea-wall between the ferule bait malarious 
strip of land which fringes Western India and the southern 
tableland or Deccan with rtf irregular hill ranges rising out of 
undulating plains. The Deccan is barricaded by mountains and 
dense forest* from the plateau which lies beat en the Indus 
and the Brahmaputrn, thiu great treasureland and battleground 
of the Moslem Empires. loda n thus divided into three parts 
south of the Himalayas the central plateau, the Deccan and 
the peninsula} each section being so segregated by preapitous 
defense* that for many ceotunc* the weldmg of the whole 
country mto one empnr was demed by geography as well u by 
conterttion-f 

Seventy five miles north of Bombay we appreciate the for 
bidding character of the roountam bamer, for at Kasara an 
additional engine is attached to our tram so that can fhmb 
1,000 feet of altitude in nine and one-half mile*. Achieving 
these heights, wc travel across the high plateau of the Deccan, 
the stronghold of the non Aryan Dnrvidiaiis until they were 
pushed by the Aryas south into the peninsula which they now 
inhabit, and journey across a temtory of which every inch has 
been marched over, fought over, wept over 

Our destmation a Chitoigarh, meaning the fort of Chitor, 
m the very heart of Rajputana, the highland country of the 
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higher-caste Hindus Rajputana is encircled by desert or and 
expanses, on the south is the Deccan, on the west the Sind 
Desert, on the east and north, the central plateau, the country 
of the Moslem Empires 

Veering northward, we make continuous stops at wayside 
stations Always there is the noisy crowd of natives getting m 
and getting out of carnages, the same “rounding up” by the 
guards of stragglers or those who have dashed to the side of 
the road to partake of “Water for Hindus” or ‘W^ater for 
Mohammedans,” the same warning whistles and clanging of 
the bell, and then the voaferous departure The people on the 
platforms and those m the fields appear instilled with broodmg 
morosity and gloomy torpor They seem to know no happy 
ground between the deafening clamor and the oppressive still- 
ness into which their silence drops them 

Tawny foothills give way to jaundiced stretches of plains 
We pass tracks where the husbandmen are stirnng the sod with 
a crude bent plow, a duphcate of the ones his ancestors em- 
ployed for three thousand years or more Stolid bullocks 
slowly drag the pnmeval implements through the furrows. 
Outside the groups of huts without windows or chimneys, the 
women tend the fires of wood on which the mdlet is cookmg 
for their evemng meal The blue smoke floats away across the 
stumpy trees Little girls, pitiful miniature women m long 
skirts, sedately assist in prodding the hearth fires, whde their 
less solemn brothers keep watch over the herd of goats or black 
buffaloes and wave skinny hands at the passmg Sahibs and 
Mem-Sahibs Heaviness, stupor, death-in-life Manu in his 
“saintly wisdom” commands the husbandman to plow, to die 
Manu in his “holy righteousness” ordains the wife to serve, to 
die. Dirt, filth, death — Manu’s teachings, Manu’s law 
Saintly Manul 

As our train sweeps on into the darkening mght, I recall the 
expostulation of a Hmdu pnest on another occasion when I de- 
plored the pitiful poverty of the Hindu low castes. “They do 
not deserve your charity,” he protested “You are wasting your 
condolences on iniquitous peoples They have committed a 
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dreadful sm in some past life or they would not need to labor 
The souls of the low-castcs ore not fit for honor ” 

"Who determined their caste, yxm Brahmans, or God?” I 
tactlessly eidauned. ‘^Vhy doesn’t Mahandas Gandhi offer 
definite reforms to advance these pitiful souls?” 

‘TThe Mahatma is a devout man. He rcvcrca the word of 
Manu. I fear you arc ignorant of our metaphysics. Madame 
docs not understand.” 

Madame didn’t. 

The tram males more stops. The same hurrying, chattenng 
crowds of natives with their omnipresent bundles tied to sticks 
swung over their shoulders, the same confusion on the plat 
forms, the slamming of carnage doors, the clang of the bell, 
the impatient hoot from the locomotive, and the train moves on. 
Where arc all these people gomg? Every station a crowd gets 
off, a crowd gets on. AU India seems forever on the move. 
Looking back at Che disappeanng Hindu hamlet, we see that 
night and the departure of the tram have deadened its life to 
somnolence. 

As the darkness conceals the country, we close our eyes and 
ponder the history of caste. 

Cdsle th^Desfot 

When the powerful Aryan bands fought thar way through 
the Khyber and into the Punjab, they vauquahed the Abongi 
nes and reduced them to servitude. TTie victonous Aryas called 
these tribe* “Dasyus” or cnerme* and “Dasas” or slaves. The 
Aryans, coming from the colder north, were Lght-skinned, and 
of thar comparative founess they were inordinately proud. 
The darker coloring of the Aborigines was the cause of much 
scorn The poet* who composed the Vedas, the epic story of the 
Aryan advance, praised thar wamor gods who, ‘^ying the 
Dasyus, protected the Arytn color and subjected the blade skira 
to the Aryan man.” The Vedas relate how thar “stormy daties 
rushed on like furious bulls and scattered the Tilack skins.’ ” 
Even then- gods, according to these hymns, hated the non 
Aryans, Although to-day perhaps one h«|f the mhabrtints of 
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India are non-Aryan, these hymns held to be the divine scrip- 
tures of all Hmdus abound in scornful epithets for those of 
non-Aj*yan blood These sacred sagas therefore keep in con- 
stant flame the Aryan hatred for the non-Aryan 

The Sanskrit word for color, ^Varna,” came to express “caste” 
and, because of Brahmanic usage, “Aryan” was transmuted to 
mean “of noble lineage ” 

Pressing into the plains, the victorious Aryan tnbes separated 
into numerous settlements through the Punjab and m the val- 
leys of the Jumna and the Ganges, holding most of the non- 
Aryan tribes in serfdom and slavery In the Aryan colomes 
each house-father was a husbandman, warrior and priest. By 
degrees certam gifted families, who composed the Vedas or 
learned them by heart, were chosen more and more frequently 
by the Chieftain of the tribes to perform the great sacnfices and 
ceremonial rituals. In this way the pnestly caste, or Brahmans, 
came mto existence As the Aryans conquered more territory, 
the warnors and mihtary leaders grew to an importance sec- 
ondary only to that of the priests They became second in caste 
and were called Kshattriyas, or Rajputs The agricultural set- 
tlers or landowners (not land workers), and later the mer- 
chants, were of third rank and called Vaisyas The workers, 
who were the conquered non- Aryan tribes or serfs, were fourth 
in station and called Sudras 

The first three castes, being of “Aryan descent,” were hon- 
ored by the name “twice born.” They could be present at the 
sacnfices and claim a joint, although an unequal, inhentance 
m the holy books or Vedas The Sudras or once-born castes 
were denied these honors even to the extent of not being per- 
mitted to behold the Vedic volumes 

These nghts were decreed by the Brahmans who had written 
the Vedas Performing the sacnfices and ntual ceremomes, 
these pnests separated themselves more and more from the 
mundane pursuits of war and agnculture and administered more 
and more the avil as well as the ceremonial affairs of the tnbes 
Having freedom and time for study, they developed the wnt- 
ing of Sanscnt and composed the Vedic books, holdmg unto 
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thtmKive* not only the wntuig but the mterpretang and cn 
forcing of the docmncs they developed, churning them to be 
dmne revelations, the word of Brahma. They declared their 
pnestly position likewise was ordained, and liaving thus firmly 
cstabhihcd thar power they made strong use of it, goverrung 
and enforcing the laws of the Vedas as as thar later com 
ptlatKms, the “Statutes of Manu.” These statutes set forth the 
Jaw in regard to domestic and avil rights and dutjes, the ad 
ministration of Hindu justice, the religious purifications and 
penances, but pnnapally the regulations of castes, speafying 
the lands of food permitted es well as the conditions of partak- 
ing, the segregation of castes, inheritance and all the reguJa 
tions of child mamage. 

While at first thought the caste system may seem a very 
nraplc separation of the peoples, it is m reality a \‘cry complex 
and cruel one. While there are only four “Vamas,” there arc a 
multitude of “jio,” which tt another way of saying that there 
are only four classes of divisions, but a multitude of castes m 
each class. Each cute is pnmanly hosed on vanu or general 
class race, the paroailar blood or mamage lineage, geognipht 
col posiOon and occupation Even the Brahmans were and arc* 
divided into ten distmet orders, while the Sudraj came to be 
divided into as many as 3,000 sqMrate castes. One table of 
clasgficatToas specifies 2,378 rnam mstes-f 

These caste clasnfiqi t ionf are most corapliated. Mar- 
mges, whether between tribes according to or m defiance of 
Veche law, necessitated new classifications of castes to be 
formed those who mamed according to Manuks laws retaining 
thar Varna, those in defiance bang reduced to Sudras, but 
m both cases the names of the contracting parties and tribes 
designate thar blood history The section of the country was 
also specified , families movmg beyond the jurisdiction of their 
caste losing thar particular title because it was assumed the 
migratory peoples must of necessity eat forbidden food, wor- 
ship alien gods and enter mto relation with women of lower 
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rank. Their occupations were likewise determined by caste 
speafications, each caste having a certain trade This trade 
could not be changed, irrespecfave of talent, desire or arcum- 
stance of the individual, without penalty of being outcaste 
Therefore caste rested upon four distmct and irrevocable pat- 
terns of partition, each partition havmg a defimte rank m this 
tremendous soaal system. 

This system of classification exists to-day unaltered from the 
eras before Alexander the Great, who recorded the cunous cus- 
toms of caste Increase of population and types of work and 
trade have not changed these requirements and laws. A man is 
born into his caste and no personal act or property ownership 
can amehorate or advance his position. Birth, not ment, de- 
termines his home life, his learnmg, his occupation, his mar- 
riage 

So it is that the social system which determines and dictates 
the customs and canons of the pnmary peoples of India, weld- 
ing the mynad members of 70 per cent of Indian soaety mto a 
fundamental whole, also disintegrates them into thousands of 
mutually exclusive and often hostile sections, for intercaste as- 
soaation and relation is stnctly forbidden. 

Just as the tribes of Aryas often were at war among them- 
selves, but always umted against the Aborigines, so the three 
upper Varnas and their castes to-day wage social wars among 
themselves, but always umte against the Sudras. The Sudras 
emulate the upper castes by similar segregations. For mstance, 
goldsmiths are higher than weavers, shepherds are higher than 
tanners, and so on, and none of them so far forgets his rank as 
to assoaate with a worker of a different caste or trade Labor- 
ers contmue to be Sudras, for work of any kind is considered 
degrading and far beneath the digmty of the “twice bom” or 
three upper Varnas * The lowest of the Sudras are the ^^Un- 
touchables,” or ^‘Depressed” classes as they are offiaally called, 
and of these there are about 68,000,000 The title “Untouch- 


•Many Brahmam necessarily follow humble professions since Brahmans may be served 
food and drink by only Brahmans All priests must be Brahmans, but not all Brahmans 
are priests There are other exceptions as well 
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able” fitungly describes them for, according to Hindu ethics, 
an>tiune these people touch is rendered “unclean,” and c\Tn 
the prosmut) of these castes o beljc\’ed to contanunate the \*cr} 
air There arc c^’cn varjang degrees of “undcanimess,” some 
beingdefiling to a highcr-caste man at a distance of I went) feet, 
others at thirty feet, some even at sixty feet, the area of defile- 
ment bang definitely specified. 

The basts, therefore, of the entire sotial fabric of PBnduism 
u separation and seg r egation. The only unit) is m its disumt) 
This 13 the mam cause of the separation tind jealousies of Hindu 
kingdoms, for the seg reg a tion of thought and interest is both 
individual and collective. Tho ts the reason fto Htndu Empre 
kss mst^d smee the Scythic inroads gamed power • This 
was the cause of the subjugation of the Hindu kingdoms by the 
Moslem emperon. This is the reason Chitor w to-day a mag- 
nificent rum instead of a ragmng capital 

As w^ prepare for sleep yn look at our maps and observe tee 
are neanng the Rajput country now passing through the sanc- 
tuary ranges of the Bhds, one of the numerous tribes which 
were too wild or Coo wary to be captured or subdued and con- 
sequently were pinhed hack from the plains into the fastnesses 
of the hiUs and mountains, most of them continuing to tha day 
to live in the tame primeval stage of human dc^'elopment as 
that ascribed to them by the Vcdic poets three thousand yean 


ago. 

At 5 30 next mormng Nara bnngs our steaming cfaota haxm. 
Very welcome ts the stimulating tea m the damp chill of the 
tnoming In early February the day* are warm m northern 
India, but the night* and dawns arc dully We hare a hilf 
hour to sip our tea and dress before changing to the mrnrw- 
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gauge road that takes us into the Agency of Rajputana, as this 
collection of native Rajput States is called 

An Indian Valhalla 

In the early afternoon the tram stops at Chitorgarh, where 
we alight The lonely station is barren of bfe until a represen- 
tative of the Maharana appears apparently out of nowhere and 
bows obsequiously before us His Highness has graaously 
notified the local magistrate to issue us a perimt to enter the 
fort We see nothing but dusty fields until we raise our eyes to 
a great mountain rising m a giant knob from the flat plateau 
Crowmng the rocky ridge is a stupendous fort, its great walls 
forming a forbidding cordon The ambassador apologizes that 
he can offer us only a tonga to carry us up the mountainside 
The elephant which is kept for this particular honor has been 
taken ill and His Highness did not receive our letter in time to 
dispatch another to be placed at our disposal. Having ndden in 
numerous howdahs, I advise you not to be disappomted. The 
two-wheeled tonga is most comfortable and, ridmg with our 
backs to the horse, we shall be able to view the trail and plam as 
well as the mountain while we ascend ThnUing a bit to think 
an elephant would have been sent seventy miles in order to take 
us up the steep mclme, we start across the two miles of plain in 
whirbng dust. 

What warriors the Mohammedan forces must have been to 
dare that threatening mountam, a ventable Quebec on a larger 
scale! We picture the advance of the Moslem hosts while the 
Rajputs tensely awaited the charge, for that was the state of af- 
fairs during many months of many years Twice the Moslems 
achieved those preapitous heights to sack the mighty fort, once 
a Hindu rival won its ramparts, all three times the hosts of 
Hindu women threw themselves into the flames to follow their 
lords to death 

The first sacking occurred in the thirteenth century when 
Ala-ud-dm, the Pathan, was emperor of the Deccan The Raj- 
put princess, Padmini, ‘^had inflamed the desire of Ala-ud-din” 
who stormed those precipiced walls we are neanng, with intent 
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to possess tha “Helen of Chitor” But the towering battle 
ments and fighting Rajputs proved too much for Ala ud-din’s 
forces, so he withdrew to gather together greater numbers of 
wamoTS, employing many of the Mongoloid tribesmen who 
constantly swooped down from China to attack his capital of 
Delhi. Returning with tha host, Ala ud-dm again assailed 
Chrtor this time successfully, but he did not achieve ha real 
purpose, for as soon as the defense proved hopeless, Pa d m i n i 
Jed the women of the fort into an underground cave where 
all committed suttee while thor lords fell before the swords 
of the Moslems. 

The Moslem accounts amply state that the surviMng Raj 
puts of Mewat, after the massacre of ioo,ooo Hindu wamora 
by Balbon (1365-1287) following their repeated revolts, had 
retreated to the south and that Balban pursued them, cutting 
down the forests which formed their retreats Finally the Raj- 
puts reached a high flat country where they built a mighty aty 
upon a mountain top a great natural for tr e ss which Alamd-din 
attadeed and sacked in 1305 After reduang other Rajput clans 
at Jaipur and Gujarat, Ala ud<dm extended ha comiuest mto 
the Eteccaa 

As we ponder, we cross an anaent, massive bndge of gray 
limestone and start up the ascent to the fortress. The road 
leads for a mile in two great zigzags, through seven magriTfi 
cent defending portals, each la^ enough to contain guard 
rooms and even great hall*- Every one of the buttressing gate- 
ways holds a sdmng history of gallant deeds. As we pass 
through the Padah Pol, we sec an erect stone marking the spot 
where the Chieftain Eagh Singh was killed during the second 
great nege of Chitor in 1535 when its heights were successfully 
stormed by a nval, the Cbeftam of Gujarat- 

Between the ‘broken” and the Hanuman gates, two efahat- 
tns marie the spot where the renowned JaimaL of Bednor was 
killed m Akbaris tiege u\ 1568 Jaimal, though only sixteen 
years old, succeeded to the command of the aty on the escape 
of Maharana Udai Sangh, who successfully quitted the fort dur- 
ing the »ege, the only clucf to survive the fall of Ciutor We 
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shall next visit the city he founded — lildaipur. So far was the 
defense of Chitor continued that the biide of Jaimal fought be- 
side him with a lance until he was shot by the Emperor Akbar 
himself Eight thousand Rajputs f:ll before the fort was 
taken The thirty-nine memorial stones of these chhattns are 
as much venerated as if marking the shnne of a minor deity 
Akbar’s taking of the city m 1568 wp the final capture, and 
from that time the fort and the aty within its walls fell gradu- 
ally into ruin and decay. 

We walk amid the stupendous ruins The deserted temples 
and palaces are now lairs of tigers and leopards, the one-time 
fountains are slimy pools overhung with jungle grass, but the 
great towers still rear to the heavens, proud memorials of once 
glorious reigns Pillars of victory, rhese, with sculptures and 
mouldings comparable to those of the much older columns of 
even more ancient victories, those of Trajan of Rome 

As we contemplate the remains or this once magmficent aty, 
we recall the resolution, since broken, of an Engbshman who, 
like ourselves, walked through th^e crumbbng palaces and 
temples. He “determined to never write a smgle word about 
Chitor for fear he should be set down as a babbling and gush- 
ing enthusiast ” That writer was Rudyard Kapling, and neither 
he nor any one else, by means of p en, can bndge the gulf be- 
tween reading about Chitor and ^eing it Nevertheless, we 
determine to re-read the striking acbount of this wonderful fort 
in the results of Kipling’s broken resolve* “The Naulahka” 
and “Letters of Marque ” 

Climbing the ancient steps of a pillared hall which faces the 
great gate, we achieve the top of tl e aumbling edifice and view 
the sweeping plains that stretch their dusty expanse into the 
horizon in every direction 

What history lay back of tlie -victorious sacbng of this for- 
tress by Akbar, grandson of Babur? Why did such gallant 
fighters as the warnor Rajputs fall before the Moslem armies? 
The answer is jealousy Too strong to be defeated, too mvdti- 
tudinous to be conquered, they jwere too jealous to unite in 
fighting the Delhi emperors Lpe Moslem forces, although 
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greatly outnumbered, fought one great Hindu kingdom after 
another and when the Moslems were not attacking, the Hindu 
chieftains were attacking each other 

The incxtingtmhablc vitality of the Rajput military races 
survived to harass but never to rule the Mohammedan in- 
vaders. Out of all the hosts of clans and castes that combined 
to form the mass of the Indnn people, out of all the proud and 
privileged ragns of Hindu pnnccs down the centuries, not one 
Hindu dynasty sutvira to exemplify their past gloncs. The 
oldest Hindu ruling house m India is that of Udaipnr, 
founded by the Maharana who, escaping from Chitor in 1568, 
settled m the heart of the highland country and built the aty 
of Udaipur 

In the chromcles of the era we find very few rulers of Hin 
dostan who left mdcliblc records. The most notable was Asofca, 
who reigned from 473 to ^3^ ».c.> less than a hundred years 
after Alexander the Great's incursion. Asoka was a convert to 
Buddhism and his kingdom to this day is called the X^aod of 
Monasteries (hts direct domain was modern Bihar) Asoka 
did for Boddhttm what the Emperor Constantine afterwards 
effected for Chnstianity Auihoming the Revision or Canon 
of the Buddhist scriptures, he made Buddhism the religion of 
his state and sent missionartcs to spread its doctrines. The faith 
was earned into Ceylon and Banna where it is to-day the reli- 
gion of all their peoples, but in India this tolerant creed was so 
democratic that tt threatened to undermine the power of the 
Brahmans. The dogmas of Buddha dmded the peoples not 
into castes, but according to thar religious ment, and tau^t 
salvatioa was gained by Imng good lives, and not by offering 
victims to the gods. The very foundations of Bralunau au 
thonty and Brahman control were endangered. The pnestly 
orders tberefore adopted a clever plan to crush the new teach- 
ings. They proclaimed that Buddha was only one of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu, a Brahman god Incorporatmg Buddha 
ts a minor prophet, they were thus able to smother the religion. 
Although 40 per cent of the inhabitants of the world to-day are 
Buddhats, Buddhism for centuries has been an exiled faith m 
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the land of its birth, and Asoka, who propagated its creeds, is 
not a particularly revered monarch. 

Lookmg out over the and, surrounding country, we gaze 
upon the desert stretches which surrounded and assisted in per- 
petuating the strong feudal states of Rajputana, the only king- 
doms which were able to maintain an independent although 
subordinate position in the dominions of the Moghul empires. 

As we drive back down the preapiced roadway, the envoy is 
pleased by our evident response to his stimng account. 

“Ch:ttor is a glonous aty, madame ” 

“Yes, It has an lUustnous past ” 

“Our women of to-day are as dutiful as those of Chitor but 
the Enghsh are so oppressive They have no heart and cause 
much trouble Why, a commissioner came from Delhi not long 
ago because, followmg the death of one of our nobles, his wives 
immolated themselves on his pyre^ His Highness, the great 
Maharana, paid much penance, for his proud spirit was hurt by 
the cntiasm of the harsh commissioner who expressed his dis- 
approval of this exemplary act of the virtuous wives I Rajput 
women have never been forced to sati* and have always 
proudly and gladly volunteered this proper and privdeged 
duty ” 

What could we say? 

‘We do not beheve in sati in my country,” we comment 
mildly 

“No?” and then sympathetically, “Ah, perhaps the English 
have forced their barbanan rules upon your country too No ? ” 

Our conductor is puzzled but evidently determmed to be 
polite. 

•Suttee, or sati, u strictly applicable to the person, not the ritej meaning “a pure and 
virtuous woman ” It designates the wife who completes a life of uninterrupted conjugal 
devotedness and reverence by the act of Saha-Gamana, literally, “the accompanying of 
her husband’s corpse ” It has come, in common usage, to denote the act It is deemed 
a sacred duty by Brahman teachings The British East India Company in 1829 made the 
burning of widows a “culpable homicide” equivalent to manslaughter, and when violence 
or compulsion was used or the free will of the victim interfered with by drugs, the offense 
was classed as murder and punished by death This law was enforced and upheld m spite of 
appeals of influential Indians and was adopted by the Government when it was taken 
over by Great Britain in 1857 Sati was a compulsory custom which, if performed vol- 
untarily, was considered an act of devotion and reverence that conferred an exceptional 
honor upon the woman’s family Therefore the Rajput’s proud boast. 
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<tTTiw English not only persecute us with thar laws, even in 
my glonoua Free State,” he continued with a sweep of his arm, 
‘^cy cunningly insinuate teachings to humiliate my people, A 
friend, who came from Delhi to my home in great fear and 
shame, told me not Jong ago that his daughters have disgraced 
him awl all his blood. They have refused to rctium from Lon 
don to their husbands until they have been assured that they 
will not be permitted this supreme pnvdcgcl”* 

Reaching the solitary station, we are in time to take the eve- 
ning train for Udaipur, sixty nine nulet distant, m the heart of 
the Highlands of Hindustan 

A OUMPIE OF rrUDAUlM 

It 18 still light enough for us to watch the people m the pass- 
ing fields of this feudal country We notice that the natives 
of tho military state arc strikingly muscular, in strong contrast 
to the average or usual Hindu. The vitality of these ^TDgh 
laaderi of Indu” is really remarkable. One may see them go- 
ing armed to till the sod, the necessity having long ones van- 
ished, and hear them singing the same songs that then* ancestors 
sang before them. We cannot note these details from the tram, 
but can sec the rare strength of the primitive and Mnle herds- 
men, horsemen, and soldiers. 

We are approaching the capital of a notable and e xc e p tional 
character, the aged Mahanma,f This elderly nder cieraphcs 
the patriarchal rule m the Indian states which is moderating 
under the cocravc influence of the Bntish government The 
Maharana has personal as well as dynastic clmms to the venera- 
tion in which he a held by Hindus for, m the eyes of the ortho- 
dox, he IS the descendant of Kiuha, elder son of the god man 
Rama, hero of the Ramayana, the sacred scriptures relating the 
advance of the Aryans into southern India- He is the “Sun of 
the Hmdu Faith ” Bom in 184.9, the Maharajah-dhvuja 
Maharana came to the throne m 1884, and has ever been a 
faithful ally of the Bntish When the Great War broke out, 

ll» camnulm Hloia In JiW 

I mIt dw liirilln. ^ ' 

^ ^ Mir »J«» •• «k*n hm to in||iw ow t!* b Ufira 
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His Highness offered every help and support to the Bntish 
Government Before that time he had welcomed the King and 
Queen, then Prince and Princess of Wales, to his austere and 
magmficent court, and later he received the present Pnnce of 
Wales on his visit to this picturesque relic of feudal govern- 
ment. Being an orthodox Hmdu, the Maharana could not be 
present at the banquets he gave in honor of the British sov- 
ereigns, although he attended afterward to propose their health 
This monarch, who has always displayed great loyalty to the 
throne of England, has mamtamed his prestige with firm in- 
sistence, prizing his precedence so highly that on occasion he has 
nsked his hfe by taking potent chugs to induce illness rather 
than permit himself to appear m situations where his premier 
rank might be compromised It is still the boast of this ruler 
that among all the Rajput clans his is the sole Ime that never 
gave a daughter m marnage to a Moghul emperor. 

Amvmg at the depot, which is at a distance from the aty, we 
dnve three miles through the ever-present dust to the hotel 
that stands on a hill outside the gates of the aty 

Bisection of Baal 

At dinner we meet a woman doctor, an American who has 
practised near Madras for many years 

“It is a rehef to be recuperating from a long siege of illness 
m this refreshing highland coimtry Are you staying long?” 

“No, but we are coming back to spend some time, for this 
surely is one of the lovehest places m the world.” 

“Indeed it is, so much so it never seems quite real to me 
The aty is of such surpassing beauty, its hfe is such a stream of 
exotic color, I always feel I’m visionmg a glorified Arabian 
Nights dream ” 

‘W'^e have come to view only the Temple this time ” 

“The Temple? That is the least beautiful thing here!” 

^‘But we are following the paths of history just now, mak- 
ing a bnef trip in the steps of the past I know the Temple 
IS not of the greatest antiquity nor even of epitomized Hm- 
duism, but I brought my fnends here so that they might see a 
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bit of religion with the least repulsion. This Temple dispUyi 
their gods m such modified form that my companions can avoid 
the more degenerate displays.” 

‘TTat ii one of the many things 1 don’t undcrscind,” inter- 
jected the girl “Hindumn seems It mixture of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, worship of aminali and dahation of obscene objects. 
How IS the theory of *Karraa’ reconciled with these barbaric bc- 
lieft? One seems earthy ignorance, the other spiritual faith 
How do they blend tog^cf?” 

'‘Karma, ^e doctrine that every action, good or evil, that i 
man docs in this life is forthwith recordol for or against him 
m the future lives mto which he progresses, is ir re vocably 
bound up m animiim and caste,” replied the doctor “Hindus 
worship ammals and account for the more feroaous beasts by 
believing that they are a stage in the senes of transmigrations. 
Remember there is no r epentance, no forgiveness of sms, no ab- 
lolutioa m HInduisra for major iniqmocs. That which a done 
carries inevitable consequences through the long succession of 
lives which await the mdrvidual sou] Regret doesn’t help Just 
as the Hindu believes that hts sptntual status is detemuned by 
the sum total of hts past lives, he believes ha social status, or 
caste, a a like result. But this aspect of Hindmsm is only one 
small section of tha creed of worship ” 

“What, then, is Hindmam as a irbgion?” 

“To cut through to the truth, it « a soaal disease,” the doc- 
tor repbes. "It a a worship of elements, of natural features 
and forces, of deified men and animals, even of weapons and 
primitive implements, but pnnapalJy of the powers of bfe, the 
organs of sex.” 

“Good heavens! But deg enera cy a an affliction of every 
race, isn’t it?” 

“But only m Hmduam a degeneracy deified. The 
and not jtat the interpretations of Hinduism nnk to «n>-h 
depths that decent and proper words cannot correctly describe 
their level When abroad, Hindus speak only of the Brahman 
philosophies. They even talk of the thcones of Buddhism, 
tenets that Bra hm a n s never teach They know they can’t profit 
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ably tell Western people of the essence and main features of 
their creed But in India there is no way to hide Hindu reli- 
gion, even if the Hindus wanted to, which they deadedly do 
not It IS only in concession to infidels that they speak so en- 
tirely of metaphysics But m India every Hindu temple, every 
Hindu forehead, proclaims their true worship ” 

“But what do their foreheads proclaim? I see painted arcles 
and lines of different color on all their foreheads But I don’t 
know what they mean ” 

^‘You have only glanced at them But even if you had 
studied them, you wouldn’t have interpreted them correctly, 
for they are detailed portrayals of the organs of generation ” 
“You mean every man who speaks to me is confronting me 
with such symbols?” 

* W es Every man and every woman, though I dare say your 
bearer’s forehead is unpainted, a concession to our fiilasphemous 
codes ’ ” 

“So that is why Nara’s forehead is unpainted' How did this 
impious religion come into existence? I thought the Aryans 
had ^shimng’ gods of nature ” 

“Hinduism is a union of Vedic faiths, submerged and almost 
drowned under the ruder ntes and blood sacrifices of the non- 
Aryans and their evil gods of fear and terror The Brahmans 
found that the people reacted to more human gods Retaimng 
the worship of natural elements and ammals, a pantheon of 
forces of personal nature grew more and more potent The re- 
sult IS, there are innumerable devils and half-devils, witches 
and demons, half-goddesses and half-gods, as well as three 
prmcipal deities These three gods are Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
One hears very little of Brahma and never sees a temple built 
to him He is too ascetic a god for active worship and one who 
completed his work when he created the umverse and evolved 
the Hindu laws Vishnu, the Preserver, has appeared on earth 
in mne human incarnations, once as Krishna, once as Buddha 
Siva, the Reproducer and Destroyer, has more particular fol- 
lowers than Vishnu, for although the Hmdus beheve m all, 
each selects one god for speaal veneration 
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‘Tlvoy Hindu heart upon his forehead, and on other parts 
of hjs body, the symbol of hn particular deity and wears that 
sjrmbol in amulets and bracelets and pieces of stone. The syra 
bol of Siva 13 the phallus, which is called the Ungam, and it is 
the lingam that is painted on bis forehead and worn upon his 
person. The followers of Vishnu paint the female counterpart 
on their foreheads} it is called the mmam The lingam and the 
namam arc objects of the deepest reverence and veneration 
These obscene emblems are as lacrcd to Hindus as the Cross is 
to Christians.” 

The girl listener looks rather nek and a little nauseated. 
“Then Hindu religion ts phaUtosml” 

“Tes,” rqilies the doctor **It is emctly that, dnd that » 
what I meant when I said it is practically a toaal disease. You 
may be able to visualize, to a comparatively small degree, the 
ntuals and results of this creed” 

“How do they jusGfy tbs phallus and cow worship?” 

“The lingam is worahipped as the ‘symbol of the great Pillar 
of Fire, the destroying element which consumes dross but only 
punfies gold.’ At least that o the explanation of a learned 
Brahman. The cow is counterpart of the namam, the bull of 
the lingam, and therefore they arc manifestations of the sacred 
ness of Animals ” 

“I don’t want to sec the Temple to-mor r ow It’s all too dis- 
gusting” 

“I advise you to go,” the doctor answers. “You must see 
some Hindu temple, for how else can >t»u change that disgust 
into pity? Isn’t it a pitiful thmg that these wonderful peoples 
have never been able to create a bcLcf m a Divine and Right- 
eous Bang extenor to and above themselves, to whom they can 
aspire and pay spintual homage? You must face their afflic- 
tions if you would fairly judge the Hindus and adequately 
foster their evolution. The Jagannuth Temple here isn’t so bad 
after all. The carvings tren t nearly so obscene as those at Ma 
dura, for Ainangzcb, the Mohammedan Emperor, called ^thc 
Iconoclast * mutikted many of the vilest depictions. By all 
go ” 
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Next morning we motor across a hiUy stretch enarcled by 
hazy highlands Entenng the bastioned gates of the walled 
aty, we move slowly through narrow streets crowded with gut- 
tural-voiced throngs The turbans are of every hue vmder the 
sun, bright jades, corals, sapphires, palest turquoise, pastel 
pinks, vivid purples, brilliant reds — a not of exotic color that 
so hypnotizes the eye that the swathing robes of sombre tone 
are little noticed Bazaars of brass wares, pungent herbs and 
dyed stuffs line the embrasured thoroughfares, durzis (tai- 
lors) sit crosslegged m the stalls shaping strange garments, 
while the ubiquitous idlers cease their shnll altercations to 
stare at us with glowing dark eyes as they spit great streams 
of cnmsqp: betel juice Slender women, with bracelets that 
cover their arms and ankles (sometimes extending up to their 
knees) and ear-nngs that swing in great hoops from their ears, 
pulhng the lobes toward their shoulders, glide sdently through 
the raucous throng while balanang great jars upon their heads. 
We draw to the side, almost into the stall of a cloth-dyer whose 
wares are strung above our heads in dnpping lengths, in order 
to allow a caravan to pass The ear-pierang cnes of the drivers 
reverberate along the casemented walls of the street as they 
prod the regal procession of disdainful camels 

We proceed again along the milling thoroughfare to come 
abruptly upon a long flight of very steep steps where a mob of 
flower sellers surround us, loudly importumng us to buy their 
tight fistfuls of withenng blossoms With difficulty we alight 
from the car and thread our way through the clawmg beggars 
and repulsive mendicants Great stone elephants, with trunks 
upraised, mount guard on either side of the huge stairway 
which we chmb together with the filthy and evil-smelling wor- 
shippers who, before beginmng their ascent, stoop and kiss the 
lowest step although it is putnd with cow dung At the top of 
the flight is a great courtyard surrounding a tower which is 
decorated by bold figured friezes and other ornamentations. 
Shnnes with brazen images circle the plaza around the tower. 
We are warned not to approach the altars of the fearful idols, 
which are thronged with chanting worshippers We pick our 
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way carefully to avoid the ammal refuse, for sacred cowi blink 
sleepily at us or stray amid the fervent devotcea. 

The to w er li a mass of intncate miniatures of carved figures 
which stretch m rows upon rowi around the entire edifice, one 
row on top of another to the very topmost pinnacle. The sculp- 
tures are mmutc, but m detail ^cy portray life as it has bcffi 
and a, according to the Hindu mintL Wc are so interested m 
the entwining, convoluted figures that wc forget the warnings 
and near the labyrinth of annng*. So that was what Laurence 
Hope meant when she wrote in her ‘T^cvene of Mahomed 
Akram at the Tamannd Tank” 

I irt In the of the Temple walls, 

While the cadeaced water er^y falls, 

And « peacock out of the Jangle calli 
To another on yonder tomK 
Abore half teen, In the lofty gloom 
Strange workj of • long dead people loom, 

Ohsceoe and tmge and luJf effaced— 

An elephant hunt, a monciant feait — 

And cunota mttiogi of moo and beaxt) 

What did they mean to the men who ore long emee dual 
Who* fingen traced 
In thb and waste. 

These noting twisted, figures of lore and lust. 

Strange, we ird things that no man may say 
Thing* humanity hil** awayt— 

Seo Tll y done — ■ 

Catch the light of the Irring day 
Smile in die sun. 

Cntd things that nur, may not name, 

Ntbd bei^ without fear or thamt. 

Laughed in the carren stone. 

Deep m the Temple s Innermost Shnne b set. 

Where the bats and ahadowi dwell 
The worn and anoent %inbol of Life, at rest 
In its oral shcD 

By which the men who, of old, the land posseaKd, 
Represented their Great Destroying Power 
We hid all read that poem dozens of time*. Never before 
did wc completely interpret her words — how could we? 
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We leave the “noting, twisted, figures of love and lust,” 
“naked here, without fear or shame,” and descend the stairs 
Some of the worshippers are also leaving but they, before de- 
parting from the sanctity of the courtyard, kiss the topmost 
step after doing obeisance before the graven gods who leer 
with contortioned grins from their thrones beneath the canopied 
shnnes. 

“So,” my companion murmurs, “those are the things that 
Mahmud of Ghazm destroyed*” 

“Yes, the Temple of the Lingam at Somnath was only one 
of twelve renowned temples of phallic emblems that had been 
constructed in various parts of India Many of them Mahmud 
destroyed This shrine was not built until 1640, and is much 
less lewd in its portrayals of lecherous gods than others such as 
Mahmud shattered ” 

“So these are the things they worshipped, and Chitor was 
the fort where they fought when Babur invaded India?” 

“Yes, and the conditions weVe seen and the views we’ve 
heard are unchanged since he victonously entered Delhi in 
1526” 

“Then, m spite of their cruelty, the Mohammedans were 
far supenor to the Hindus, weren’t they?” 

“We’ll see.” 



CHAPTER IV 

A MOSAIC OF MOHAMMEDANISM 


“Bt the nvoni *hall ipread the Faith,” commanded Mo- 
hammed. “March ye forth, the light and hcaNy armed and 
strive \jMhuiti, i e, strive by force] with your property and )'our 
persona m the path of Allah KiU them wheresoever ye find 
them and thrust them out from whence they thrust you outj 
for dasent ts worse than slaughter, but fight them not at the 
sacred Mosque unless they fight you there, but if they fight 
you then kJl them, such ii the reward of the mfidclal” 

So well did Mohammed’s disaples hearken to his voice that 
to-day the number wbo follow his teachings is estimated at 
from 200yooo/xo to 250,000/MO They not only predominate 
throughout the brown world with the exception of India,* but 
they also count 10,000,000 adherents in CWa and are gaming 
prodigiotaly among the blacks of Africa. 

Mohammedanism is the one world religion, outside of Chr»- 
tiamty, of which the ongms be open m the light of history It 
rose m one man’s bfctime, was iJupcd by one man’s hand and 
was directed by a single mentabty, that of Mohammed, a nabve 
of Mecca, m Arabia- The rapidity of the spread of his religion 
and the dramatic suddenness with which bn creed rose to a posi 
bon of dominant sovereignty consbtulc one of the marvels, or 
perhaps even one of the miracles, of history 

Mohsmmed 

Son of a merchant, who belonged to the tribe of Kormsh, 
the most mflucnbal m the aty of Mecca, Mohammed was 
orphaned m early chddhoocL His spmtual development began 
at the age of twelve, m 581 A.D., when his unde, Abu TaHb 
took him to Syna where he came m close contact with both Jews 
and Christians. It was at this tunc that he gained his first m 
sight into the enonnibes of Arabian idolatry and immorality 

7 0 ,0 0 0,000 rtroaj co myriw im tiin «■! of ti* 1»- 
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Returning to Mecca, at the age of twenty-five he entered the 
service of a rich widow He was entrusted with the charge of 
her trading ventures which caused him again to visit Syna, 
where he gained further enlightenment concernmg Judaism and 
Christianity The widow, Khadija, offered him marriage, and 
while she lived he married no other By her he had several 
sons, all of whom died m mfancy, and four daughters, the 
youngest, Fatima, later marrying All, the son of Mohammed’s 
uncle, Abu Talib From Fatima are descended the nobihty of 
Islam, or Mohammedanism, the Saiyads and Shanfs 

By the exerase of native sagacity Mohammed gradually at- 
tained a reputation for practical wisdom and was frequently ap- 
pealed to as the arbiter of disputes At thirty-five he began to 
feel his mission, becommg more and more contemplative until 
in 609, at the age of thirty-nme, he had a vision, the first divine 
communication, m the solitude of the mountain Hira, near 
Mecca, in which the angel Gabnel appeared and commanded 
him to preach to his fellow men the umty of God There is 
supposed to exist in archetype in heaven a book fixed in the very'- 
essence of God, which was delivered piecemeal to the Prophet 
through the medium of Gabnel, who commanded Mohammed 
to teach the laws of Allah as so displayed. 

In three years of preaching Mohammed gained only fifty 
followers, including his wife and children and a wealthy and 
influential merchant, Abu Bekr Believing himself to be the 
divinely appointed messenger of a revelation destined to super- 
sede the Jewish and Christian religions and in particular the 
rude paganism and idol worship of his countrymen, he began to 
sermonize in public, denoimang idolatry and proclaiming there 
was only one God, Allah, and that he was the prophet to whom 
the one and absolute God had revealed the divine laws His 
hearers demanded miracles as credentials of his mission But 
Mohammed disclaimed the power to produce such phenomena, 
declaring he was a prophet as were his predecessors Abraham, 
Moses, David and Jesus, and that since he was sent to preach, 
the hearers would reject him at their peril 

The Arabs persecuted him for his defaming of their idols, 
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and the Jew* and Chmbans denounced him as blasphemous m 
ha of association with their prophet*. His mvcctrvcs 

brought such retaliations upon his head that his life was threat 
cned, but he continued fearlessly to exhort the people to cast 
ttode their idols and to recognize Allah as the one God of the 
xmivtrte, ^TThcre a no God but Allah” became the inspiration 
of ha life, while the corollary, **Mohammed is his Prophet,” 
was proclamation of hi* own position and authority as the 
mouthpiece of Allah, »ent to proclaim God to the Arabs, as m 
other times messenger* had sent to other peoples, notably 
the Jews and Chnttions, 

Poverty-8tnck,en after the death of his wife and uncle, Mo- 
hammed unflinchingly preached the unity and nghtcousnesa of 
God, admomshing hi* people to a for purer and better morality 
than had ever been taught them, but denunciation of thar gods 
•0 provoked thar wrath that he was at last compelled to flee 
from Meca, accompanied by hr* ardent doap]^ Abu Bekr, 
and seek refuge at Medina, 270 mile* to the north- There he 
had a few adherents who had heard him preach while on thar 
journey* to Meca for trade. This flight, renowned as the 
Hegira, was the turning point m the career of the Prophet, the 
beginning of his fuccess. 

Moha mmed found the people of Medina not only eager to 
hear and believe his teachings but ready to defend him and ha 
doctrmei with the sword. For two year* hostilitia raged be 
tween the two atics, Mecca and Medina. 

Meca bang idolatroo*, the caravan* of the wealthy aty wiire 
considered fair booty The decisive battle of Bedr in 624 was 
the result of a raid in which Mohammed hoped to apturc a 
nch Meccan convoy Instead of a caravan, Mohammed found 
himself confronted by an unencumbered armed force of twice 
hi* ftrcngdi. So great wai the zealous fury of the Moslem^ 
however that thar attack was an o v erwhelming success. The 
300 wamori of Bedr became the “peerage of Islam.” This was 
the first of many great victories of the wrathful crusado*. 

In 63^ after a long and cnsuccessful *ie^ of Medina by a 
great force of tribes of Arab* and Jews (the latter of whom 
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Mohammed had vainly sought to win to his faith and against 
whom he had consequently turned with relentless and vindic- 
tive hatred), he led his followers against Mecca, which fell 
before their onslaughts The idols of the aty were broken and 
the anaent temple dedicated to the worship of one God, Allah 

Before Mohammed died in 632, he was the pnnce as well as 
the prophet of Arabia, and his armies, passing beyond the Syrian 
borders, had already encountered the Romans, although not 
victoriously, not far from the Dead Sea Within eighty years 
of his death, the Sword of Islam had conquered not only Arabia 
but Persia, Syria, western Turkestan, Sind, Egypt and southern 
Spain 

Mohammed was a man of high mental qualities, the Koran 
being indisputable testimony to his powers as poet, orator, or- 
ganizer and statesman. He possessed magnificent and almost 
sublime courage, which is proven by his preaching against idola- 
try m the pagan stronghold of Mecca, his endurance of the en- 
suing persecutions and his insistence upon laws of abstinence 
for the wme-loving Arabs He was a man of deep sincenty or 
he could not have held the continued loyalty and reverence of 
such men as Abu Bekr, and his nature was undoubtedly spintual 
as evidenced by his deep abhorrence of idolatry and his lofty 
conception of God His character was not entirely admirable, 
however, for cold vindictiveness and savage msistence upon re- 
venge always predominated in his action. Mohammed was 
severely ruthless in procuring and permitting the wholesale 
slaughter of his foes or of those whose property he needed for 
his followers He was a political as well as spintual leader, 
prepanng the way for a umted Arabia and a world-wide move- 
ment Mohammed heralded a world religion, for, unlike 
Judaism, Shintoism, or Hinduism, Mohammedamsm makes 
atizenship dependent not on a family but on a faith 

Creed, of the Fie)y Crescent 

The doctnnes of Mohammedanism are expressed in the 
Koran The book is not claimed to be a new creation but the 
counterpart of the prototype of divine laws inscribed in heaven 
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and delivered to Mohammed by Gabnel, the ajigeh In tha 
bible of Iilam the Speaker, except m cues of prayer, a Allah 
himself, and, as he is too c»lt^ to address any living bemg 
directly, even ho prophet, Gabnel is the medium of commum 
caboii. 

Mohammed bong illiterate, he memonicd these deliver- 
ances and ao taught them to ho followcn. As a consequence, 
many knew parts of the Koran but none knew all WTien the 
Prophet died, the utterances existed on scattered bits of leather, 
nlo of palm leaf, even on stone, and m the minds of the faith- 
ful The inhcrrtor of Mohammed’s position as leader of the 
Moslems, the Caliph Abu Bcfcr, therefore ordered the teach- 
ings collected. The final cdiDon was made canonical and pro- 
claimed the word of God as dcln'crcd to Mohammed, his 
prophet 

The faith of Islam declares there is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed ts his prophet It ovowt a belief m the authority 
and suffia ency of the Koran, m angels and the devil, m ira 
mortality of the soul the resurrection, the day of judgment and 
m Allah*i absolute decree for good and evil 

Practice of the faith consists of five observances first, rcatal 
of the formula of belief, second, prayer, after ablution, five 
times a day faang Mecca, thus mortgaging the day to Allah, 
third, abstinence from the flesh of swine and all intoxicating 
dnnks and the keeping of the fasts of the holy month of 
Ramadan, fourth, the giving of alms (m certain proportions 
of property, to certain classes of pcr»n3)j fifth, a pilgrimage, 
or hadj, once m a bfetime, to the holy city of Mecca. 

One of the pnnapal festivals is Bakar Id, on the aghteenth 
day of the Mohammedan month of Zil Hijja> which com 
memorates Abraham’s offering of Ishmael, according to the 
version of the Koran. Cows and sheep arc aacnficed at this 
tone, to the horror and hatred of the Hindus.* Muharrara is 
a penod of motmnng, corresponding to the old Arabic month in 
which It was unholy to wage war, m remembrance of the 
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of Husian, son of Fatima, who was the daughter of Moham- 
med and wife of All A fast is observed for the first ten days 
and the entire month is a solemn period of great mourmng * 

Akhin Chahar Shamba is the holiday in honor of the last 
recovery and bathing of Mohammed before his fatal illness 
The Moslems wnte out seven blessings, wash ofF the ink and 
drmk it, and also bathe and repeat prayers Barah Wafat is 
observed m memory of Mohammed’s death 3hab-i-barat, 
“mght of allotment,” when it is believed human deeds are 
measured and their meeds allotted, is observed only in India, 
and is celebrated with fireworks The Koran is read all night 
and a fast observed the next day Ramadan is the month of 
fastmg, when no food or dnnk is taken from sunnse to sunset, 
but the nights are gay festivals, when all the minarets are lit, 
making a beautiful spectacle The twenty-seventh night is 
called the “night of power,” because the Koran came down 
from heaven on that night Idu ’1-fitr is the festival when the 
fast of Ramadan is broken, when great feasts are held and 
great rejoicing reigns 

Islam is essentially a democratic rehgion, every man pray- 
ing directly to Allah The successor of the prophet, or Caliph, 
holds absolute rulership, although democratically elected 

Every able-bodied Moslem is theoretically a soldier, part of 
the national mibtia to further Mohammedanism, a holy war, 
or jihad, being enjomed as a religious duty Non-believers 
must first be invited to embrace Islam and, providing they are 
not idol-worshippers, are given a choice of becoming Mos- 
lems, or submitting and entering into a treaty of protection 
and tnbute, or fighting If the people capitulate and agree to 
the treaty, they pay a poll tax, for which their personal safety is 
assured, and assume an inferior status, having no techmcal 
atizenship in the State but only the condition of protected 

*At thi« time fanatical spirit usually runs high and senous disturbances take place jn 
India, the religious fervor of the Moslems stirring them to zealous hatred of the idola- 
trous Hindus Sometimes religious observances of the Hindus occur at the same time, 
music being part of their ceremonies This sets ablaze the Mohammedans’ smoldcnng 
hatred, for Hindu music played on the occasion of the procession of an idol or a marriage 
ceremony is desecration to Moslems at any time when they are worshipping in a mosque, 
much more during this month of mourning 
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clients.* If the people elect to fight, the door of repentance 
a open even when the armies are face to face. But after defeat 
their lives are forfeit, thar Emilies are liable to slavery and 
all their goods to seizure. Apostates must be put to death. 
Tour hfths of the booty, after the battle, goes to the conquer- 
ing armyf 

Thus all Moslems ore militant missionanes. Inspired by 
the assurance of paradise if they fill, and certain of matcral 
gams m the qxuls of war if they win, the strength of this creed 
IS tremendous. The ompliaty of the teachmgs is another reason 
for the proselyting power of Islam, and its hold upon its 
votanes is even more remarkable. Throughout history there 
has been ftot on* ifist*nc* where a people have ever abandoned 
the faith once they have adopted it. As m the case of the Moors 
m Spam, some have been extirpated, but as Mr Ixithrop Stod 
dard pomts out m the “Rmng Tide of Color,” 

Bxtirpaaan a not spotta sj This M tr r tp c tnudtj of IsIjjb, thh 
iHbtf to ke«p Hs bold once it has got • footsig, under all dfcutmtaaces 
■hori of dowangbt mirpadon mrat be borne m mind when consider 
ing the future of tU regions where IsUm b adranong 

In this year of 1931 Mohammedanism is expanding along all 
Its fiu" flung fronberi except m Eastern Europe. Even in India, 
converts from the lower castes or oulchste Hindus are adding 
to the numbers of IiUm. We have seen the conquering power 
of the Moslem hosts and the subsequent butchcncs end demol 
ahing of temples. But there are other powerful fo rces of 
Mohammedanism, as we can better understand when we read 
Mr Meredith Townsend’s ‘'Ana and Europe.” On pages 
46 and 4.7 he states 

All tha emotxma which Impel ■ Chradta to prowlTtiM are in a 
Miamlmtn ttrengtbened by ill the laodTei whi^ Impel * pollood 
leider jH the mo tl m which »w»y a recruiting terg eaot, untfl 
fToieljrtam hu become « paatoo whfch, whenertr cuccca te enu prac 
bcaHe ind etpcchlly toc ccj ) on a lergc Kale derelopi in the ijuietest 

TWi ta tjtl** ftori ■■ fcafort ial fMt 1* kbtMT 

TTo* Hudabe cod cl«ifiteriof f cb« Htadoc ^ MmImd 1c » h1o i dicnfn In 
■ grK do cc v*b frtxirim ej Uifartciotm^ 
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Mussulman a fury of ardor winch induces him to break down every 
obstacle, his own strongest prejudices included, rather than stand for 
an mstant in the Neophyte’s way He welcomes him as a son, and 
whatever his own lineage and whether the convert be negro, or Chma- 
man or Indian, or even European, he will, without hesitation or scruple, 
give him his own child in marriage and admit him fully, frankly, and 
finally into the most exclusive circle in the world 


We can therefore judge that it was more than blood lust, 
more than savage cruelty, that caused a gratified Moslem his- 
tonan to wnte 

The temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, 
and the ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the sum- 
moners to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name 
of idolatry was annihilated Fifty thousand men came under the collar 
of slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus 

This Creed of the Fiery Crescent that promises paradise, 
whether by meeting death at the hands of the unbehevers or by 
slaying them, fired the hearts and spirits of tribes whose laws 
of the strong had ever been supreme A nghteous fervor gal- 
vanized the already fierce Saracens and propelled them in great 
waves of aggression in every direction from the holy aty of 
Mecca The zealous fanatics swept tnumphantly south mto 
Africa, east into Persia and west into Spam After teanng away 
all the eastern and southern coasts of the Mediterranean, they 
threatened all western Europe, victoriously defeating the Ro- 
manized Gauls in southern France and surging as far to the 
north as Tours Tours proved to be the Waterloo of Arab 
advance, for there the fervent Moslems dashed themselves to 
pieces against the solid ranks of virde Nordics, who had hke- 
wise repelled the continuous impacts of Mongol hordes that 
swept in unremitting waves along the blood-stained path of 
Attila and his Huns These two victories, first at Chalons m 
451 AD and secondly at Tours in 732 ad, saved Nordic 
Europe, which had been driven back to little more than a 
fringe on the seacoast. Never again did Mongol Asia or Mos- 
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lem. Arabia advance *o far to the west, although Christendom 
was to be vitally endangered again and again until the Tartar 
hordes were dcoavtly checked and repelled at Wahlitatt m 
Silesia. 

Receding into Spam after thar disastrous defeat at Tours, 
the Moslems ambizcd the entire aouthem part of the peninsula 
and held it m thar grip until 1492 The Fiery Crescent con 
tinued to wave victoriously over northern Afnci and Penta, 
but at the time the wamors were vainly dashing thar strength 
against the Nbrdic hosts of Charles Martel ot Touri, the 
northern walls of the Himalayas and the death-taking Sind 
Desert were likewise forbidding the victorious advance of the 
Moslem sword. 

After repeated attempts, the Arabs did finally succeed m 
temporarily grasping Snd after a brditant campaign m 711 
But all that retulted from the brief seizure were records that 
they earned back to Per*u telling of the despainug valor of 
the Rajpxit garrisons where all the women and children com 
mitted soctee before the men threw open the gatcai of thar 
stronghold and rushed upon the swords of the besiegers. Not 
until three centunei later were the Mohammedan hosts under 
Mahmud of Ghazni to conquer northern India. The Hindu 
powers m southern India were not completely broken until 
1565, when a Moslem confederacy of the Deccan defeated 
the Hindu armies at Talifcota and united the greater portion of 
the huge sub-contment under Moslem controL 

To-day the Mohammedans compose almost 30 per cent of 
the Indian peoples, contmumg to proselyte as many Hindus as 
they can under the chafing and restraining influence of Bntiih 
rale, which compels them to sheathe thar swords. But the 
Moslems retain them vigorous fervor and thar fiery purpose, 
hating the Chnstun Bnosh who deny thar Prophet and force 
them to p eac e , watching for the opportune moment when they 
can once more spread the faith of Islam and once more on the 
field of battle offer the choice of sword or Koran slaughter or 
slavery, to the idolatrous Hindus whom they despise. 
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THE EUROPEAN BOOMERANG 

What happened after the funous onslaught of the Moslem 
hosts in Europe? 

With recession of the Arab and Mongol floods of invasion 
and release from the long welter of immolation, the depleted 
Nordic races turned their attention to the constricting ocean, 
which they had regarded with great fear The terror of the 
unknown threats of the waters at their backs had spurred them 
to grim desperation in their repulsion of the repeated as- 
saults of the relentless Asians Their great victory over the 
Eastern invaders fired them with courage to dare the fearful 
waters 

Lured by adventure and urged by necessity, the Europeans 
now ventured farther and farther afield Suddenly they ac- 
comphshed two world-stimng, world-changing feats which 
galvanized the whole of sea-bordenng Europe the discovery 
of Amenca and the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope, both 
momentous events occurring in two years Presto' Europe 
was no longer the land of mere defenders It was the realm of 
empires of aggressors Europe controlled the oceans Europe 
now controlled the world 

The ships of the Europeans followed da Gama’s path around 
the African cape and danngly penetrated the Eastern seas 
hitherto lorded over by the Arabians, who monopolized the 
traffic from India and the Eastern Archipelago and earned 
their trade to the edges of the Mediterranean for barter to the 
Western peoples Now the boomerang struck Christian Eu- 
rope challenged Moslem Asia The Chnstian Europeans did 
not possess the man power of the Mohammedan Asians, but 
they were able to contnve treaties and new weapons of war, 
they could think, they could invent Goods, tools, guns, art- 
ful strategy, constructive orgamzation these were their weap- 
ons Vigor of brain, more than vigor of body, enabled them to 
push back and into the political domimons of the Moham- 
medans 

While the expansion of white waves of conquest forced them 
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out of Spam and from the borders of Europe, and invaded them 
monopolies of the Eastern waters, the Mohammedans needed 
into Afnca and Asia, Turkey, Arabia, Egyptj Afghani 

Stan and India were Mohammedan ruled when the Moslem 
Akbar, who was later to cam the title of “Great,” came to the 
Moghul throne. 


Ahh*r Monarch among M.en 

Akbar was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
He was as shrewd as Disraeli, as ambitious as Alexander, as 
p o w e rful as Louis XIV 

In the fifty years of ha reign, AHjot mcreased a small Mos- 
lem dominion into one vast and glorious empire of all the 
Hindu and Moslem fangdoms north of the Vindyu Moun 
tains. He remedied the inherent greatness of the early Mos- 
lem emperors by incorporating the racst talented Hindus into 
his government and by curbing alike the Mohammedan in- 
vaders from Without and the too powerful Mohammedan sub- 
jects within- He found Indu spbntered into many seething, 
discordant and warrmg states. He conquered the turbulent 
temtones, welded them into an orgamzed avd govenunent, 
and left an empire that had worted under ha dominance m 
almost peaceful, although never satisfied, unity 

This man and tha ragn arc to-day bong thrust forward by 
both Hindus and Indian Moslems as overwhelming and con- 
duarve evidence of India’s native glory of self-government and 
the inherent capaaty and ability of her diverse peoples of 
diimetnc religions to amalgamate mto one co-operative whole. 

The hatory of the Emperor Akbar, who reigned more than 
three hundred years ago, is particularly enlightening not only 
as to the spurt of hn times, but also as to the type and trend of 
prtsent-d^ Indian thought. 

Who was this eulogized monarch? What did he accomplish? 
What were his legaacs to In<fia? 

The answers dodosc the heights of Asian achicvemeot m 
IniEa, the reason for impoction of European dominion, and 
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the grounds for perspicacious understanding of the present 
ambitions and goal of Indian politiaans * 

HIS INHERITANCE 

Let us glance at the antecedents of this great Emperor of 
India, in whose veins flowed not one drop of Indian blood 
We have seen how Babur, descendant of the two Scourges 
of Asia, Timur, the Moslem, and Chmgiz Khan, the Tartar, 
first enlarged his kingdom of Samarkand by adding Kabul and 
other domains of Afghan kmgs before he invaded India to 
defeat the Afghan Emperor, who reigned at Delhi, as well as a 
number of Hindu chieftains on the famous battlefield of Pam- 
pat in 1526 Having wrested India from the preceding con- 
querors, of his own faith of Islam though opponents m po- 
litical realms, Babur had extended his domimons by defeating 
a confederacy of Rajput states at Fatehpur Siki, near Agra 
Fired with the darmg and restlessness of the Tartar, the 
courage and capacity of the Turk, and dowered with the culture 
and urbamty of the Persian, this great Soldier of Fortune laid 
the groundwork of the splendid empire which his grandson 
Akbar was to complete 

Babur had neither time nor inclmation for consolidating the 
turbulent terntones which he conquered When he died he 
held by force an empire which stretched from the River Oxus 
(northernmost boundary of present-day Afghamstan) to the 
border of the Gangetic delta in Bengal 

Humayan succeeded him, but the son possessed neither the 
political nor personal strength of the father. Ten of the twen- 
ty-six years of Humayan’s nominal reign were spent in bitter 
and bloody war with Sher Shah, the Afghan ruler of Bengal, 
who had never bowed to even Babur, while the remaimng six- 
teen were endured in exile Most of the Afghan rulers of 
Moslem Indian states, which had been incorporated in BabuFs 
empire, joined with Sher Shah to dethrone the Moghul ruler. 
Long settled south of the KJiyber, the Afghan Mohammedans 

■*It should be borne in mind that only 14. per cent of the Indian men and 2 per cent of 
the women are literate in even primary execution of reading and writing m any language 
or dialect The percentage of people who have definite idea* or ideal* of political gov- 
ernment IS therefore highly restricted 
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regarded India as thor rightful dominion. They hated the 
Moghuls even though they too trcrc Moslems, as much as they 
despocd the Hindus. Impelled by jealous rivalry, the wrath 
ful Moslem confederacy finally forced Huraayan to flee for 
his life to Persia. 

Humayan finally proceeded to Kabul where he rallied to ha 
ade many of the sumvora of his father^ \ictonous army The 
spint of battle agam burning in their hearts, these gnxzicd 
veterans inflamed the ardor* of the new contingents by the 
stimng stories of thar glonous victory at Panipat thirty year* 
before when they had piled a tovrtr of victory of the heads 
of their slam enemies. I.ed by the youthful Pnnee AJcbar, they 
poured once more through the Khybcr The vengeful army ad 
vanced into the Indnn plains and repeated the former \'ictory 
on the self-same battleground at Panipot, ontc more routing 
the Afghan forces and once more scumg I>elKi 

Thu great victory brought to a l^ng end the Afghan 
Moslem empires wfcucfa had ruled with varying fortunes dur 
m the 580 yean once the father of Mahmud of Ghazm had 
defeated the Hindu Pnnee of Lahore m 977, and heralded 
the glonous reign of Akbar, for a few months after the youth- 
ful Pnnee had rewon India for his hither, Humayaa died Jeav 
mg bttle mark on history, and the fourt een year-old lad 
ascended the throne. 


HI* COKQUE3T* 

Akbar mhented a tiny kingdom, smaller than the present 
temtory of the Punjab Five year* later he firmly held the 
Punjab and surroundmg districts, the basin of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Gwalior in central India and Ajmer m Rajpu- 
tana. 

Exhilarated by these victonc* and ablaze with ambition, he 
resolved to brook no nval near hi* throne. To protect hirmelf 
from pcasible family nvalne*, he ordered ha couam’s execu- 
Uoa, forestalling attempts at a pretender’s movement although 
ho cousin had a* much nght to the throne as he.* His next 

niilt s*bW tb Int DOT da iMt wf lUliT aaotloa wUei lUlaeJ da riltttriiir 

■smU of ill M»#Wl djr^ty 
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step was to secure a firm grasp of his empire by a systematic 
subjection of northwestern and central India, which were 
flauntingly free of Moghul rule 

Storming Chitor, we know how his furious onslaught was 
met by the Rajput defenders who finally immolated themselves 
on the swords of the besiegers after the women had committed 
sati on a funeral pyre, to save themselves from dishonor at the 
hands of the Moslems, or the dreaded rite known as Jauhar, 
usually practised by Rajputs when hard pressed Enraged by 
the fierce resistance and subsequent perishing of the entire 
fortress, he massacred 30,000 of the people of the surrounding 
country who had assisted in the defense Stripping the gates 
of the aty from their hinges, he sent them to Agra, as well as 
the huge kettledrums which had been used to proclaim for 
miles around the exit and entrance of Hindu princes These 
emblems he kept for exultation, but the plunder he kept for 
wealth 

Next he reduced Jaipur to a fief and cemented his conquest 
by marrying the daughter of that Hindu Pnnce Then he sub- 
dued Jodhpur, later marrying his son Salim (afterwards the 
Emperor Jahangir) to the granddaughter of the Jodhpur Raja 
He forced an allegiance upon Udaipur,* which boastfully re- 
fused to give a daughter of its ruling clan in marnage to Akbar 
or any subsequent Moghul emperor All the Rajput states 
were now bound to Akbar. 

With shrewd foresight, the Moghul realized his force of 
arms could not continue to crush the perpetual rebellions and 
repel the ceaseless attacks of Ehndus and Afghan Moslems 
He determined upon a hitherto undreamed of plan of uniting 
the warring elements into an organized whole That great task 
he effected partly by force of arms, partly by diplomatic alli- 
ances but largely through employing Rajputs, Afghans and 
Moghuls in high posts and artfully playing one against the 
other He made his brother-in-law, son of Jaipur Raja, gov- 


*Udai Singh, the reigning Rana, who had escaped from Chitor and hidden m the 
mountains and dcicrts of the Sind, had emerged with his followers to recover some of hii 
lost dominion and to found a new capital at Udaipur 
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crnor of the Moslem Punjab. He placed another Hindu rda 
tivc by marmfic, Raja Man Singh, m charge of part of hts 
army and this Raja did good service for Akbar from Kabul to 
Onssa, later nilmg Bengal, the only province other than the 
Punjab that was mainly Moslem, from 158910 1 604- His great 
fuiancc minuter was aiw a Hindu, Raja Todar Mall, who car 
ned out the 6rtt regular land-settlement and survey of India. 
Akbar even made 51 Hindus, out of a total of 415, Com 
manden of Horse 

Having secured his strength by thus placating the Hindu 
leaders, he proceeded to woo the Hindu populace by abolish 
mg the jaziah, the hated tax on all non Moslems. The jaziah 
is ftiU used, m Mohammedan-niled countries such as Turkey 
and Afghanistan, with the purpose that the Moslem men ihall 
be free to fight for the glory of Allah and Mohammed, while 
supported b> the non Moslems. The removal of the jatiah 
automatically freed the Hindus from the tax of subjection, and 
afterward all coasatuents, Moslems and Hjodia, were taxed 
alike. Thu was no finanoal relief, but a tremendous moral 
evolution 

Akbar also ordered the sacred Sanskrit books and epic poems 
translated mto Persian* and studied the Hindu rebgion with 
keen mterest. He respected many of the Hindu laws but 
attempted to atop thar inhuman ntes. He forbade trial by 
ordcaij human sacnfices, and child mamage before puberty, he 
did not forbid oh, or suttee, but endeavored to discourage any 
but voluntary acts by forbidding forcible burning or burying 
ihve of wjdowi. 

Having thus incorporated his Hindu subjects mto an effective 
supporting force, both ovil and military, he secured thar md 
m suppressing the rebellious Moslem rulers of northern India- 
He used these Moslan powers in turn to subject other Hindu 
States from the Punjab to Bihar Then he employed a com- 
bined force to subjugate the Afghan leaders of Be ngal. 

Akbar then turned his attenbon to Gujamt, the wealthy 
provmce that lay between Rajputana and the Arabati Se a, Xha 

*T1» Litta f UtO, ^ ItDitttf* of tbt 
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campaign marks a great event m Akbar’s life For the first 
time he beheld the ocean, and came mto bnef contact with some 
Portuguese merchants who had established themselves at 
Goa, on the southwestern coast, whence they sailed up the 
shore for trade even to Gujarat, where were nch and prosper- 
ous aties The Portuguese fleet had by then usurped Ae mer- 
cantile trade of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf No other 
European power had ever landed in the country. 

Akbar, who was then in his thirty-first year and in the full- 
est enjoyment of his exceptional powers, won a victory over 
Gujarat and departed for his capit^, believing the state firmly 
subjected But before he could reach home, Gujarat had 
rebelled Mounted on swift she-camels, Akbar led a party at 
“hurricane” speed across the 600 mtervenmg miles in eleven 
days all told, nine of which were spent in travelling, a remark- 
able feat of endurance With a force of only 3,000, he fought 
the Gujarat host of 20,000, gaimng a great victory not far 
from Ahmadabad Although Akbar continued to hold Gujarat 
as his dominion, it was not conclusively subjected until 1593 
It was for this reason that his first contact with the Portuguese 
was only the beginning of the epoch that was so momentously 
to affect the history of India in later years He never forgot 
his first sight of the sea or his first meeting with the infidel 
Chnstians who were, m after years, to visit his court 

Akbar^s efforts to establish his suzerainty over southern 
India were not as successful For twelve years his armies were 
frustrated by the valor of the Moslem Queen Regent of 
Ahmadnagar This clever woman skilfully united the armies 
of the usually hostile Abyssinian and Persian settlers in south- 
ern India, and further strengthened her confederacy by allying 
Bijapur and other Mohammedan States in the peninsula Irri- 
tated by such continued failure, Akbar himself led the army 
which had vainly stormed the Queen's realms During the 
attack, the Queen was assassinated by one of her own mutinous 
troops and Akbar captured her capital,* but her country was not 
conclusively subjected until the reign of Akbar’s grandson. 

*At present a considerable totm and headquartera of a district in the Bombap Presi- 
dency 
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HU AOMINItTRATlOV 

Kftjhrmr, Snd and all Indn, induing Kandahar on the 
north to the Vindhya Mountains on the south, were finaUy 
conquered and consolidated into Akhar^i empire. All this vast 
expanse he partitioned into provinces over each of which he 
placed a Viceroy with full avil and raiLtary control The gov- 
ernors maintained courti modelled after that of Alcbar, who 
held autocratic and absolute power over all the provinces. The 
administration of each province was framed on military lines. 
Administrative offraals under each governor e x er os ed general 
powers as well as military duacs. These offioaJs were called 
mansabdan, and were divided into thirty-three classes, each 
member of each class being compelled to furnish a certain 
number of cavalry to the Imperial army from hn district, the 
greater the unportance of the mansabdar (Peman for “office- 
holder”) the greater the aumber of tniops allotted to him. 

The higher mansibdan drew enormous salaries which were 
proportioned to them from the revenues which the>' collected 
in their distncts. When Akbar discarded the janah, he adopted, 
with the aid of ha learned Hindu financial advisor. Raja Todar 
Mall, the Hindu revenue system which survives to this day 
Alcbar ordered the mansabitrs to have all the fields m their 
temtortes surveyed and measured, classifying the kind of sod 
and type of cultivationj the amount of produce of each acrej 
and the allotted speafic government tax, which amounted to 
one third the gross produce. Then the offictali were directed to 
fix the rates at which this share of the crops was commuted into 
a money payment. The collection of taxes and settlement of 
diiputes were other duties of the roansabdars, who were per 
mitted to retain a perccatage for their own salanci.* 

No particular laws other than those of the Koran were m 
existence. Gvil disputes were left to the local ofijciaJs, to be 

I* hh "Britf HhttTT H tin Inai« «Ucl. b wd u wrtiMk ct CtlcaOi 

CahvVtr Ut W W Knte •• AUovlBf loc dietmn U am 

U ftw I tOrtt (as ili>af tim Uim (fac axmU «Ueli 

« Irtwk tit*. Tkli li tatamtlaf la *1 A* cUl»< f tt NatloajJ 

W twt Onit Brltafai U kkrilu I*<U U foata OaadH, MijUj 

w K«(rcrfi7 
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settled according to Koranic law. Cnmmal cases were usually- 
heard by one of the upper classes of mansabdars who deaded 
the cnme and punishment as they saw fit, no code existing and 
no written judgments being delivered In reaching their dea- 
sions they were instructed to pay little heed to witnesses or 
oaths and to rely rather on their own discernment and knowl- 
edge of human nature Capital punishment was inflicted at the 
administrator’s discretion and could assume any form he de- 
sired, the severity of the penalty and any horror of torture he 
chose depending on his own judgment alone The only check 
on his authority was a possible risk of Akbar’s displeasure if 
the administrator pumshed a favored man 

This was the administrative system of Akbar’s control of 
revenue, government and law He did not seek to instruct the 
people at large or protect them by poliang His was not a 
democratic but a strongly autocratic government, the first really 
avil organization of India 

HIS LEGACIES 

Fatal disintegration began immediately following his death 

Akbar’s empire was one man’s structure, one man’s work 
The mortar of unity gradually crumbled to dust when his firm 
hand relaxed its hold With the man died his government 

As we journey the 418 miles from Udaipur to Agra, where 
Akbar first reigned, we travel over a high dusty plateau after 
leaving the highlands of Rajputana Havmg departed from 
the main highways of travel, we must change at Ajmer, where 
the great Moghul yearly made a pilgnmage to the Moslem 
shrine The road from his capital to Ajmer was so much used 
for pilgnmages and for movements of troops into Rajputana 
and Gujarat, that he caused masonry columns, corresponding 
to our milestones, called ‘TCos Minars,” to be erected along the 
route Several of these we see from the windows of our tram 
after we leave Ajmer We stop only long enough to change 
trams, for, histone as the city is, important for its strategical 
position as the “key to Rajputana” and interesting because of 
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many aisoaationi of former da)*! and its present business 
activities (it IS a railway headquarters and manufacturing aty 
Df 113J12 inhabitants), we do not find it necessary to our 
indcTStanding of India- We also pass through Jaipur, a Hindu 
□ty not founded until 17-8, but only seven miles distant from 
Amber, the exquisitely beautiful marble aty of the Jaipur 
Elajputi that rests upon a preapitous hill where the deserted 
palace stands empty but intact in all its former magnificence, 
glistening like alabaster atop the mountain We shall see this 
gorgeous memoml another tune, recalling now only that 
Akbar mamed the daughter of the Hindu Raja of Jaipur 

The country we pass through and the people we see offer no 
»ntTttsting scenes to those we have viewed. The plateau is 
dusty The people are dirty They are not so vinlc as the 
Highlindcrs of Udaipur nor os lethargic as those south of the 
Shats. They possess the same predilection for filthy garments. 
The men wear the same bright turbans and the women the same 
innumerable anklets and bracelets. Those that are not noisily 
getting off or on the tram, nt motionless in the dirt of the rood 
ade 0^ stare mdifferently at the passing life. 

\Vhcn we reach Agra, we do not stop in the aty of the beau- 
tiful Taj Mahal and the stupendous fort that was begun b> 
Akbar but the most important part of which was finished by ha 
grandson. We immediately take a motor and drive along the 
well-constructed but dusty highway to Fatchpur-Skn, twenty- 
three miles from Agra. 

Fatchpur-Sikn was AkbaHs aty He ordered it built and 
he alone of the Moghuls lived there. As we speed toward the 
dead atadel, we mqmre of our escort, “Why did Akbar build a 
new capital and then desert it?” 

“The Grand Moghul had one overwhelming •orrow, that 
all ha sons had died m infancy At the village of Sifcn, the 
scene of the great victory of hii grandfather, Babur, over the 
Hindu hosts, hved a fa hr [a Moslem wue nun], Shaik 
Chau, who was renowned for his godliness and foresight 
Wonderful stones of the fakir^s miraculous powers reached 
Akbar who visited the wise man and revealed his dearest wish 
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The Shaik advised Akbar to send the Hindu Empress to stay 
in his house at Sikri, and there within a year was born a son, 
the Prince Sabm, who later so sorely tried his father’s heart and 
afterward became the Emperor Jahangir, father of Shah Jahan, 
the builder of the sublime Taj Mahal Overjoyed with the 
great realization of his ambition and the Shaik’s fulfilled pre- 
diction, Akbar commanded a great aty and atadel to be built, 
so that he could move his capital to this spot, for he believed it 
would be a well-omened seat for him He also ordered a great 
mosque to be erected for the use of the Shaik A multitude of 
architects and builders hastened to the vast plain where they 
erected the lofty and pndeful walls of the wonder-aty. Akbar 
made it his capital for fifteen years, from 1570 to 1585, then 
went off to Lahore and paid only a passing visit in 1601 ” 

“You mean he ordered the erection of a stupendous and 
magmficent aty and then used it for only fifteen years, and 
that no one has lived there since?” 

“Ah, yes, that was nothing for a great Moghul Some say 
the water was brackish but I don’t think that was the reason, for 
Akbar would have ordered an aqueduct built from Agra if 
he’d wanted to stay All three of his sons were such disappoint- 
ments, I think he wanted no more ” 

Crossing the great plain, we see at a distance the massive red 
battlements rearing to a towering height, the mighty walls com- 
pletely surrounding the once huge aty As our car stops before 
a stupendous gate, we are mobbed by the usual beggars and 
mendicants Here we see more girl mothers bending under the 
weight of their own babies than at any place we’ve visited so 
far This is because the small village clustenng around the 
once imperial walls is too lifeless to overshadow the small 
mothers who cannot be more than nine or ten years old. 

Entering the magnificent Gateway of Victory, which rears in 
all Its grandeur to the great height of 176 feet and was erected 
to commemorate the momentous victory over Gujarat, we pass 
through the formidable waU, thirty-two feet in thickness, with 
seven bastioned gates, which circles the deserted aty for seven 
miles 
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Silent witnc*3 of a vamthed dream, lymbol of one man*8 
aspirations, apital of one man’s empire, life died m these 
walls of grandeur even as the ipint of unity died in all the 
realms of India, when Akfair departed this world. No later 
ruler aspired to his glonous aty, just as none other aspired to 
his ideals. 

Grorgeota palaces of imposing grandeur, empty, mute, sur- 
round us. We walk through vast courtyards in the steps of the 
great Emperor, for often he trod these stones, the passagewa>a 
so laid out that he could visit one of his numerous queens 
without being ob se rved by the others. Each zenana is an 
exquisrtc aamplc of carving whose delicacy and perfection of 
woric awes the eye. Of them all, that of the Turkish queen 
IS the most elaborate. Every sqture tneh^ including the soffits 
of the cornices, is exquisitely sc^ptured m bas-rtlicf, the ceil- 
ings and decoration of the veranda piJlari and pilasters bemg 
excepttooally fine. Much of the camng is curiously like Chi 
nese work, evidence of the diversity of artists he commanded 
to erect this Saracen Versailles of India. Yet not one touch of 
false or jamng taste or crvcr-omamcntation spoils the perfect 
whole. ITic entire huge structure is as minutely and marvel- 
lously cut as though each panel were a delicate 

We visrt the stables adjoining the courts, where ■taHi upon 
stalls for the royal horses and camels stand empty, each with 
Its large iron rings still inserted m the sandstone as though 
waiting for the cavalnei to return from wars of conquest. 

Returning to the expansive quadrangle, wc vmt the great 
mosque, which our guide proudly tells us Is a copy of the one 
at Mecca, to which no Christian can testify Seventy feet m 
height, crowned by three huge domes, this Moslem cathedral 
IS nchly ornamented and elaborately carved. Three vast 
chambers, surrounded by rows of lofty pillan of Hindu design, 
arc colossal structures of beauty At a little distance stands the 
most venerated of all the edifices in the de serte d aty, the shnne 
to which many Moslem pdgrmis come to this day to pay hom 
age. It n the white marble tomb of the Samt, ShaDc ftihm 
Qusti The doon are of carved marble that defy dcscnption. 
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as do the delicately sculptured marble screens which resemble 
fine lace in their exquisite fretwork The cenotaph within this 
alabaster sepulchre is intricately inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
the entire shnne resembling a great gleaming pearl The only 
colors that touch the marble punty are the numbers of rainbow- 
hued threads tied in the interstices of the superb screens These 
are fastened here by pilgnms who believe that any wish made 
in the tomb will be fulfilled as was that of Akbar. When the 
wish is realized they return to take the thread away. 

We have saved until the last the Dewan-i-Khas, or Hall 
of Pnvate Audiences, a stupendous structure pregnant with 
memones of the great Akbar. Its lofty chamber contains a 
unique pillar throne and suspended gallenes like passageways 
which radiate from a great central column to a balcony that 
encircles it We stand on the exalted platform of the Emperor 
and our mind’s eyes people once more the vast hall with white- 
bearded scholars sittmg in onental fashion in these strange gal- 
leries while Akbar, clad in regal splendor, calls upon first one 
and then another to expound his particular phdosophy Every 
Thursday evemng, the night before the Mohammedan Sabbath, 
Akbar sought to eliat truth from the debates of various tenets 
and creeds Abu-1-Fazl, learned fnend of Akbar and Moslem 
laureate and premier of the empire, who vividly and lengthily 
chronicled the life at Akbar’s court, fanned the quarrels by 
skilfully shifting the disputes from one point to another, or 
attempted to calm vehement orators when they waxed too 
venomous Akbar summoned to this audience hall the deepest 
scholars of keenest dialectic, Mohammedan fakirs, Hindu 
Brahmans, Zoroastic fire-worshippers and Portuguese pnests 
The only faith of which no representation is evidenced is 
Buddhism, the omission being unexplained. Here stirring 
philosophies were expounded, and battles for creeds waxed hot 
until vituperation stung the air 

To this seeker of the truth, tolerant, free from prejudice, the 
bitterness of the arguments seemed but increasing proof of the 
insufficiency of any one faith. The scholars’ defense of their 
dogmas only filled him with compassion for the futility of their 
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reasoning and contempt for the rurrowucss of thor grasp 
Searching for the master key of the infimte, he continued to 
Ittten eagerly to fcr>*cnt words of Christian Fathers^ to Vedanta 
philosophy of ascetic logis, to readings from the Sanskrit 
classics and profundities of all the creeds. 

Though raised m the strict huth of Islam, ever waging war 
according to Moslem standards, Mohammedanisra ts * jaith 
came no longer to satisfy him, although he continued hts pil 
gnmages, and contemplated a hadj, to Mecca. Finally he felt 
that the rigid Moslems of his court were but “casting in his 
teeth” their insistent quotations from the Koran which seemed 
only a tradition and no longer a dmne canon. He then deter- 
mined on a step that proved the fallib 3 jty of his wisdom, the 
essential weakness underneath his sincenty he deaded he 
himself would be head of the church, that he would be Pope 
ai well as Emperor of India. He d e cr e ed that all Moslems 
should discontiaue the customary “Salem” when they met and 
greet each other “AUahu Akbar,” and the reply was to be 
“Jolla Jalaluh,” meaning “May his glory shinel” While at 
first denying ^vine incarnation, he did not object when, fol 
lowing the precedents of the Cabphs (successors of Moham- 
med), he stood before the people m the great mosque, which 
we have just visrted, one Fnday in 1580 and read a prayer 
drawn up by Fain, brother of Abu -1 Farl, and himself 

The Lord to me ihe Kingdom 
He mide me prudent, etrong tnd bnre 
He gmded me with right and ruth, 

FflJmg my heart with lore of truth} 

No tongue of m«n con »anj Hit States 
AUahg Akharl God o great! 

So fell the greatest man Indis has ever produced. 

Soon after tha dramatic event, Akbar promulgated a docu 
ment_which ordained that his judgment was greater than every 
legal and religious authority except the plain letter of the 
Koran, which he always upheld.* This decree proclaimed his 

Oooar Vlacast In Mi dmima vtck wrcrtl otLrr ad we tU g la mw pcrtlalw,. 

ww aotcmlr U ewraefl, ud bjgj 

IrM deta nalrIrriUj aiUa AUar «u »•* Uokfnmcdu, iltlioijh eo 
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impenal infallibility, his authority superseding that of all for- 
mer prophets, Moses, Abraham, Jesus and even, what was 
heresy to the Moslems, Mohammed Incorporatmg in his 
“Divine Faith” the practices and beliefs he judged to be the 
best of all faiths, every mormng he publicly worshipped the 
sun as representative of the divine soul which animates the um- 
verse While he performed the ceremony, he himself was wor- 
shipped by the multitudes 

The stricken Moslems were hornfied, the Jesuits wrathful, 
the Hmdus only mildly upset, for Mohammed was no prophet 
of theirs, and the Sun was one of their idols, but all accused 
him of acceptmg homage permitted only to God Starting from 
the broad ground of admirable toleration, Akbar thus fell 
from grace. 

This cult, which really incorporated much of the beauty and 
profundity of Mohammedamsm, tempered by a few of the 
tenets of Chnstiamty and the Sun-worship of Zoroaster’s, was 
cordially professed by only a small band of courtiers calling 
themselves “the elect,” mcludmg Faizi, the poet, Abu- 1 -Fazl, 
the philosopher-premier, and other Persians and one Hindu, 
Birbal The rest of the court remained indifferent, when not 
hostile This eclectic pantheism died with Akbar, as well as 
much of the broad-minded sympathy which mspired such a 
wide attempt at cathohaty. 

performed acts of conformity from motives of policy He told Monserrate distinctly 
early in 1582 that he was not a Moslem, and that he paid no heed to the kalima, or Mo- 
hammedan formula of faith In that year and subsequent years he issued a stream of 
regulations openly hostile to Islam and inculcating practices learned from the Parsee, 
Hindu and Jain teachers whom he received with marked favor and to whom he listened 
with profound attention He appeared in public with Hindu sectarian marks on his fore- 
head, while also showing reverence for the Virgin Mary, the Gospels and the symbols of 
the Christian faith His conduct at different times justified Christians, Hindus, Jams and 
Parsees in severely claiming him as one of themselves But his heart was never really 
touched by any doctrine, and he died, as he had lived for many years, a man whose reli- 
gion nobody could name. The authors who affirm that he formally professed Islam on 
his death bed appear to be mistaken 

"A few out of many fantastic ordinances may be mentioned Regulations aimed at 
Islam, and amounting along with others to an irritating persecution of that religion, 
wholly inconsistent with the principle of universal toleration, included the following No 
child was to be given the name of Mohammed, and if he had already received it, the 
name must be changed The sijdah, or prostration hitherto reserved for divine worship, 
was declared the due of the sovereign The study of Arabic, Mohammedan law, or com- 
mentaries on the Koran were discouraged, and even the use of the specially Arabic letters 
in the alphabet was forbidden ” (“Oxford History of India,” pages 359-360 ) 
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FoUowuig the proclamation of the Eraperor** infallthilrty, 
the debates in the great hall, m wimA vk now stand, came tP 
an end. In this solitary elevation his chief intiniatcs were the 
two bnlJiant brtsthers, Fam, who pnxed hts o0ice of poet 
lioreatc above any polibcal power, and Abu I Fazl, who be 
came Dunan, or Treasurer, of the Province of Delhi. 

Hea ^7 with thought, we turn from this ball of memones, 
and walk sIowI> toward the great gateway, passing the Pachto 
court which lies to the south of the Dcwm i Khai. The floor 
of the huge court is laid out m black and white squares and m 
the middle a a raised seat. Here the Emperor sat beneath a 
canopy of silk with his opponent, jesting and talking, while 
slave-girls, acting as chessmen, moved from square to square 
at ha command- His Turkish queen’s exqumte palace over- 
looks the court, and from behmd the cai^rd marble screen she 
and her ladies would watch the raerry games. Thu touch of 
fun and the reminder of our guide that Akbar had more than 
five thousand wives and concubines* brings the dead Kn*cragn 
even more realittKally to our thoughts. 

We leave the deserted erty, where once throbbed a gbttermg 
life, to the jackals and even tigers which slink at night thitmgh 
Its magnificent desolation, thar ward cncs echoing through the 
silent court>urds and empty palaces. 

Once more passing thiough the massive portals of the Gate 
way of Wetory, outside the walls we >"iew with new interest 
the houses of the brothers Abu ! Fazl and Faio, now used as a 
boys* scfaooL Achieving the car through the clawing rabble, 
we depart as the sinking sun glonfies the solemn domes with 
sifiron and gold and gilds the proud stem battlements, 
dream of a departed dreamer 

We are olcnt as we travel the twenty-three nnles hack to 
Agra. We muse on the character of this gifted man whose 
force conquered, whose powers created, and whose inquiring 
mind led him to experiment m all departments of life, from 
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religion to metallurgy, sometimes with good reason and keen 
judgment, sometimes from mere whim and cunosity Once he 
separated a score of tiny babies from their mothers and shut 
them up m a house where none could speak to them, m order 
to see what faith they would evolve. After four years he let 
them out, and they came forth dumb* 

It must not be assumed that this great Moslem was flounder- 
ing because of semhty His cult was declared the state religion 
eight years after he took Gujarat and twenty-five years before 
his death Those twenty-five years were filled with conquests 
and constructive avil admimstration I believe this man pos- 
sessed such powers of analysis and s3mthesis that his own heart 
and bram found satisfaction in his created creed while his 
political perceptions induced him to accept the worship of the 
proletariat, convinced that their minds were capable of only 
respect, not introspection His mind was dialectic but his plans 
were politic He wanted the highest, the best and the strongest 
of all things To make the strongest government He chose the 
highest philosophies and the best mentalities from every sect 
and race He was a constructive autocrat 

Welding the talents of the great majority of Hmdus with 
that of the minority of Moslems, Akbar built a structure of 
government that endured of its own strength for two genera- 
tions But the fabncation about the framework withered when 
his pregnant mind and generative force were gone The em- 
pire was the culmination of one man’s ability, not a nation’s 
growth. Unity was Akbar’s vision, Akbar’s creation. 

Two Infamous Idealists 

Did the successors of Akbar advance the conditions of the 
people? Would the Moghul dynasty have eventually pro- 
gressed from the foundations of Akbar’s structure if the Euro- 
peans had not come out of the West? 

It is not enough to answer “Nol” It is not enough even to 
state that persecutions and atroaties were the customary lot of 
the common peoples and that their life blood was sucked and 
drained tliat these Moslem kings might dwell in surroundings 
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of transcendent beauty Indn had no monopoly of the cruelty 
of the world. For instance, in England the contemporary 
Stuarts were most assuredly not mcraful ruleraj yet thor 
reigns show a steady insistence and ad^'ancc of parLaraentary 
government by the people. Thar nilcs were harsh, but also 
p r ogr ess ive. Was this true m India? Abncf summary of char- 
tcterutic events of the remaining years of Moghul authonty 
will permit a comprehension of the conditions in Inda at the 
height of her glory, and a judgment as to whether the coming 
of the Bnttsh brou^t oppression or deliverance. 

JAHANOIIL, 1605-1627 

The decay of the empire began with Jahangir’s succession, 
but as Rome seemed most magmficent just before her fall, so 
did India. 

The beauty and magnificence of the great palaces at Agra 
and Delhi, and parttoikriy the fubhsuty of ^e Taj Mahal, 
seem ei p r e m ve of the height of idealism of man. No men 
ever conceived or Unit cuch glorious and gorgeous structuret 
13 did Jahangir and his son Shah Jahan. Typical of the sharp 
contradictwns of India, these two emperors possessed charac- 
ters of cruelty and sordidness combined with superb inspiration 
and fupreme appreciation of abstract beauty Between the two 
wamng strains no moderating element existed. Romance 
gilded thor lives, and treachery and atroaty blad.'ened thor 
hearts. 

Jahangir, when Pnnee Saiim, hod weighted his father’s heart 
With gnef Two of Aider’s sons having sunk to dishonored 
deaths, Salim, his eldest, due to jealousy of influence and hatred 
of censure, manipulated the murder of the great Abu-1 Faxl, 
dearest fnend and most valued counsellor of Akbar The 
symptoms of Akbar’s fatal dloess from the administration of 
* *crct imtant po«on, such as diamond dust, caused a s tr ong 
*uspiaon m the hearts of many that Salim murdered also his 
f^hcr The malevolent character of Salim so estranged man y 
of the court that they urged the oou of Salim, Pnnee Khusru, 
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who was exceedingly beloved, to take his father’s throne 
Whether actuated by ambition or by fear of his father’s wrath 
or by both motives, Khusru left Agra secretly with great haste, 
accompamed by a considerable force, and hastened to the Pun- 
jab His father pursued him and demanded his son from the 
Governor of Lahore Khusru had taken no action against his 
father and no treachery was ever proved Yet the infuriated 
monarch proceeded to take fearful vengeance Loaded with 
chains, the captured Prince was finally brought before his 
father, who instructed in person the tortunng of the boy Then 
he forced the Prmce to watch the fiendish inqmsitions of his 
friends and followers The Prince’s adherents were then either 
hung from the trees or impaled on prepared stakes set up along 
each side of a road Then Salim, mounted on a richly capar- 
isoned elephant, rode between the ranks of wnthing victims, 
pomting them out to his wretched son, who was forced to ac- 
company the Emperor on a small unadorned elephant Every 
man who had given food or money to the Prince on his flight 
was hkewise slowly tortured, Khusru was then blinded and 
later murdered at his father’s order This atrocious cruelty 
toward his son typified the deeds of Salim who assumed the 
name of Jahangir, or “World Seizer,” and a long Moslem title 
meaning “Light of the Faith.” 

Jahangir at first upheld the Mohammedan faith and ignored 
the Jesuit Fathers and Hindu Brahmans Later he accepted 
the gift of a Persian version of the Gospels and for a while 
permitted the Fathers to profess their faith The zeal for 
Islam, which this son of a Moslem father and a Hindu 
mother displayed at the beginmng, eventually modified and he 
in turn moodily listened to the Jesuits and as unaccountably 
and moodily punished or ignored them. 

This vacillation was further betrayed when Captain William 
Hawkins arrived at Jahangir’s court with a letter from James 
I of England asbng for a grant of rights to trade, which 
Jahangir gave This permit so aroused the hostility of the 
Portuguese that the Emperor revoked his decree, conaliated 
the Portuguese and then broke again with them aE. Hawbns 
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quitted the Court, baScd by the mtngue* of the Portuguese 
and the mstabaltty of the imperial pobey The Moghul em- 
pire vras absolutely powerless at sea, having only two or three 
ships m Gujarat. These the Portuguese seized, imprisoning 
many Moslems, and plundering the cargoes. This retaliation 
was outrageous to Jahangir, who ordered revenge. War, cap- 
tivity and torture resulted and the Portuguese were cipcUed 
from Gujarat 

Jahangir lacked not onij many of the attributes of hii 
father*! character, but even the military genius of his Moghul 
ancestors. He lost Kandahar but gamed more territory m the 
south, the groundwork of this campaign already having been 
laid by Akbar Although his odimmstration was continued m 
general along the lines laid down by Akbar, there was steady 
detenorabon of the empux due to Jahangir’s personal inien- 
onty as compared with ^ lUustnous parent 

His feroaty of temper at tiraes exhibited itself m the roost 
fiendish crueltica. Hh memoir*, wntten by hu own hand or 
dictated to a soibe, cover nineteen >Tars of ha reign and offer 
a striking portrayal of a typical Asiatic despot, a strange com 
pound of tendemesi and cruelty, justice and capnee, refinement 
and barbarism, good sense and childishness. Connoisseur of 
fine arts, generous patron of artists, lover of muac and song, 
he would go mto ecstasies over a waterfall or rhapsodize about 
the color of flowen and then immediately gloat with sadistic 
pl e asu r e while watching the torturing of men as they wnthed 
impaled, or were tom to pieas by elephants. Hi* diary is 
filled with tideemng debght at the inquisitions, mtermued with 
cx preim oia of love for his beautiful and adored Empress, Nur 
Jahan, “Light of the World,” with whom he had foUen in love 
as a boy Tho great romance of his life was *mcerc and beaud 
fuL Just as ho cxqiusrtc structures seem those of another man, 
so doe* his love for ho Queen So great are the contra die- 
tions of this man that we shall r et ur n to Agra and recall only 
the beauty of bo diararter when we can appnxnte ho admirable 
quabtic* imd transcendent gift* unstained and undefiled by ho 
political and administrative cueer 
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SHAH JAHAN, 1 62 8-1 658 

Khusru having been murdered by his father, two sons 
remained who contested the throne, for such was the curse of 
every Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan was the cleverer and 
more ruthless of the two Already married to the beloved 
Mumtaz Mahal, daughter of Nur Jahan’s brother, and mspira- 
tion for the most ethereal and sublime building ever erected, 
the Taj Mahal, Shah Jahan completed orders for his brother's 
atrocious execution The brother escaped to Persia where he 
lived as a pensioner of the Shah All other male relatives were 
blled by one method or another and Shah Jahan estabhshed 
his rule, the drastic removal of all possible claimants securing 
him undisputed authority for thirty years 

This Emperor had a passion for jewels and took extraordi- 
nary delight in magnificence that was hitherto undreamed of, 
and never again surpassed He ordered the most gorgeous 
structure ever conceived, a throne in the form of a divan on 
golden legs, the enamelled canopy supported by twelve emer- 
ald pillars, each of which bore two peacocks encrusted with 
gems A tree covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies and 
pearls stood between each pair of birds This gorgeous and 
glittenng throne, worth millions upon millions of rupees, was 
used until 1739, when it was earned off to Persia, together 
with other nch treasures, by invadmg plunderers who began 
to pour through the Khyber and despoil and lay waste the land 
as soon as the strength of Akbar’s rule had relaxed 

But what of the proletanat who paid for this magnificence? 
From the offiaal historian, Abu -1 Hamid, who, contrary to the 
frequent practice of his hnd, made no attempt to disguise the 
horror of the calamitous reign, we learn 

The inhabitants of these two countries [the Deccan and Gujarat] 
were reduced to the direst extremity Life was offered for a loaf but 
none would buy, rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it 
For a long time dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded 
bones of the dead were mixed with flour and sold Destitution at last 
reached such a pitch that men began to devour each other, and the flesh 
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of a ion wa* preferred to hb lore. The nurabert of the dying catsed 
o tatrucua nj on the rtudi, and eraj nun wiicac dire ruffcrfagi did not 
tcrminaiB In death, and who retained the power to more wandered off 
to the towM and TjUaga of other countne*. These Itndi which had 
been famooi for their fertflitjr and pjenty now retained no trace of 
producdrciKaa. 

Dctoila of the horrible suffenng* arc set out in many other 
records. Peter Mundy, aa English traveller, who journeyed 
on busmess from Surat to Agra and Patna and hack apun, 
described the towns where “the dead are dragged out by the 
heels stark naked, of ail age* and sexes, and there ore left, 
so that the way ts half barred up ” 

Not only pestilence and famine destrojed the people, bat 
the e xc e ssi ve Moslem zeal of Shah Jahan induced him to 
persecute the Hindus and destroy thar temple* as well as to 
fall and torture numbers of Chnitun*. In hr* campaigtw of 
a ggr e ssi on he waged merciless warfare. On the coropletiofl of 
one of hi* savage operations he hastened to Agra to occupy him 
self with the planning and building of the exquisite toniJ> of his 
dead queen ^e Taj Mahal 

The records of this Moghul, who, like his father, Jahangu, 
perpetrated the most fiendish cruelde* and erected the most 
exquisite marble structure* of poetic design while the empire 
shrunk m size and shnvelied in power, so disgust and repulse 
our minds that we shall not stop at Agra at tht* tunc to b^old 
that masterpiece of art — the Taj Mahal — nor shall we now 
go on to Delhi and view the palace which defeats desenp- 
tion of iti beauty and splendor, but depart for Madras. We 
cannot revel at present in the sublime Joveliness of structure* 
detached from the horcoct of Shah Johan, s adnunistratioa. 

Ofwgs of iho Moghuls 

We have now reached the reign of the fast of the ux raagmf- 
teent Moghuls who Gandhi daims brought only prosperity 
to India. 
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AURANGZEB, 1 65 8 - 1 7O7 

As Jahangir had risen against his illustnous and loving 
father, Akbar, and Shah Jahan had mutinied against Jahangir, 
so Shah Jahan in his turn suffered from the intrigues and 
rebellion of his family Nemesis followed in the footsteps of 
the glittermg Moghuls. 

After a treacherous conflict with his brethren, Aurangzeb 
impnsoned hiS father and proclaimed himself Emperor in 
1658 The unhappy Shah Jahan was kept in confinement for 
seven years in the fort of Agra, m sight of his beloved Taj 
Mahal There he died a state prisoner in 1666. 

Proclaiming himself “Conqueror of the Umverse,” Aurang- 
zeb widened the limits of his empire. This extension was 
comparatively easy because the populace were so impovenshed 
and starved that resistance was indeed feeble Begmning with 
the rebellion against his father, consolidated by the murder of 
his brethren, this reign darkened to a close amid mutimes, in- 
trigues and revolutions Su: Wilham Wilson Hunter comments 
on Aurangzeb’s rule* “Its pubhc aspects consisted of a mag- 
nificent court in northern India, conquests of the independent 
Mohammedan kings in the South, and wars against the Hindu 
powers, which, alike in Rajputana and in Southern India or 
the Deccan, were gathering strength for the overthrow of the 
Moghul Empire 

Aurangzeb’s bigotry and cruelty arrayed aU the Hindu 
peoples and many of the Moslems of northern India against 
him He revived the hated and insulting jaziah, oppressed 
the Moslems and persecuted the Hindus In 1680 even his 
rebel son. Prince Akbar, deserted to the revolted Rajputs, tak- 
ing with him a whole division of the Moghul, or Imperial 
army. The Hindu States pillaged and slaughtered the Em- 
peror’s remaining provinces, and he pillaged and slaughtered 
the Rajputs 

The last half of his reign, or twenty-four years, Aurangzeb 
spent m conquenng southern India Golconda and Bijapur, 

***Bncf History of the Indian Peoples,” pape 145 
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which had been buffer* between the M«lcm Empire and the 
Hindu Mahratta tnbes, fell m the severe struggle. Although 
Aurangxeb managed a victory, hia empire was tottenng and 
enfeebled with exhaustion He destroyed ha own realms and 
armies in destroying those of ha conquests and left the whole 
north a great arena stripped of strength, bare and unprotected 
for the opcrotiona of the Mahrattas. 

After much guerilla warfare, the Mahrattas had sprung up 
into a powerful fighting nation. \VhiJc Aurangzeb exhausted 
ho strength, treasures and troops, the Mahrattas hemmed him 
in If he sent out a skinmshmg expedition, the Mahrattas cut 
It to pieces. If he moved against them m force, they vanished 
into the hills. Hii own soldtera deserted to the enemy until he 
was compelled to humiliate himself and open negotiations with 
the Hindu tnbei. But the insolent exultation of the Mahratta 
chiefs was too much for the once powerful Emperor, who fled 
to Ahmadnagor for refuge, where he died m a few months. 
Thus ended the glory of the great Moghul Dynasty 

THE END OF THE MOSL£>I EMPmES 

Succeeding emperon were but puppets in the hands of 
cunning and ambbousftatesnicn The line of the Moghuls had 
ended with Aurangzeb, but Moslems who were figurehead* 
continued for a time. The empire fell into pieces. The Sikhs 
rebelled and the Moslem troops perpetrated such savage atroci- 
ties that the Sikhs never have foigiven or forgotten to this day 
Perhaps some understanding of the reign of horror can b^ 
gained when we read 

Baud* [lader of the Sfkhs, who had been captnredi was camed 
•botrt la an iroo cage, tneked out m the loocJkery of fnpeml robes, 
With icarlet turban and cloth of gold. Hb son i heart was tom oot 
before ba cj« and thrown in hb face. He humelf was then pulled 
to jMCei With red hot pia cers { mod the Sikhs were extenninaled like 
mad dogi. I1716] 

The Rajputs successfully severed their dominions. The 
Mahrattas pillaged what had once been an empire and seized 
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Malwa (1743) and Orissa (1751) and exacted an impenal 
grant of tribute from Bengal (1751) 

In the midst of all this horror and welter of disintegration, 
Asian hordes poured through the Khyber m one continuous 
stream of marauders From 1739 until 1761 the Afghans 
alone burst through the Pass six times, slaughtenng, butcher- 
ing, looting and then scornfully retiring to their country with 
the golden plunder of a dead Moghul Empire The cruelties 
inflicted upon Delhi and northern India during these six m- 
cursions form an appalling tale of bloodshed and wanton hor- 
rors On one occasion Delhi was subjected to every enormity 
which barbanan hordes can inflict on a prostrate enemy Mean- 
while the Moslem Afghan cavalry was scounng the land, sack- 
ing and demolishing the shnnes and treasure stores of the 
Hindus, and destroying and mutilating the people and the 
country 

The facts of histoncal records from varied and unconnected 
sources all agree m their descnptions of the horrors In the 
face of vehement and insistent claims that the invaders through 
the Khyber brought only prosperity”* and that the Centtal 
Asian hordes are 'preferable to English rule, as Mahandas 
Gandhi proclaims, let us make another effort in our search for 
truth So far we have been unable to find a single record that 
supports his statements or that does not clothe him in shame 
Let us read what the Tyrolese Jesuit Tieffenthaler, an unbiased 
chronicler who was in India at that time, has to tell us 

The Afghans burned the houses, together with their inmates, 
slaughtenng others with the sword and the lance, hauling oflF into cap- 
tivity maidens and youths, men and women In the temples they 
slaughtered cotvs, the sacred animal of the Hindus, and smeared the 
images and pavement with the blood 

Distncts that had once been densely populated were swept 
bare of inhabitants by the exultant Moslem mvaders For in- 
stance Gujranwala, the ancient capital of the Punjab, was ut- 
terly depopulated The present settlers are immigrants of com- 


•Sec Chapter 11, page 40 
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parativelf recent years, the district, which was utterly stnpped 
of Its population, now possessing a imllion people, so fast have 
they maltjplicd once the Khybcr comdor has been closed by 
Great Britain^ 

When the third dcdsix-e battle was fought m 1761 on the 
plaua of Panipat, the same memorable battleground on which 
Babur and Akbar had twice won the sovereignty of India, the 
Afghans defeated the Mohrattos. Although the Mohamme 
d-in^ exmld still win victones, thc> were not powerful enough 
to still rule India, 

During the anarchy which followed, the Bntish slowly binlt 
up an influence backed by enterpnse and prestige. Until 1857, 
when Great Bntam took over the gmemment, petty Moslem 
cmperois continued os figureheads mer a numerous seraglio 
But thor rule was confined to the palace, while the Mahrattas, 
Sikhs and English struggled for supremacy 

The latest of these Moslem fangs were but pcfttiooers at 
Delhi During the mutiny of 1857, the last fang joined m the 
fightmg against the Bntah, who captured him and held him a 
state prisoner m Rangoon untd hu death m iSfia. 

The glones of the Great Moghuls were dim and faded 
before the English Trading Company had gamed a finn foot 
hold in India. But yofioo/ooo Intian Moslems still dream 
of their golden empire and plan for the grand revival, while 
their brother Sons of Islam lurk m Afghanistan, alert and 
ready to pour through the Khj'ber and “by the sword spread 
the Faith” and follow the commands of Mohammed “Kill 
them wheresoever ye find them and thrust them out from 
whence they thrust you out, for dissent is worse than tlaugh- 
terj — if they £ght you, then fall them, such a the reward of 
the infidelsl” 



CHAPTER V 


THE QUESTS FROM EUROPE 

Madras is the Plymouth Rock of English settlements in India 
Nineteen years after the Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts, 
Pranas Day of the East India Company bought a grant of land 
from the Hindu Raja of the surroundmg territory at Madras- 
sapatan, or Madras as it is called to-day, and there the first 
Enghsh fort of permanent colonization was erected 

To reach this metropolis, which was for many years the 
premier port and is now the third largest aty in India, with 
a population of 550,000, we shall travel southward through 
the Vindhya mountains and for the first time penetrate the 
country south of the Deccan We have not gone into the history 
of the tip of the peninsula for it was always isolated from the 
empires of the North, even that of Akbar. The Raja of Chan- 
dragiri, who sold Madras to the English Tradmg Company, 
was the last representative of the Royal family of Vijayanagar, 
a great Hindu kingdom of the peninsula which had been de- 
stroyed in 1 565 by the Moslem States of the Deccan* Bijapur, 
AJhmadnagar, Golconda, and Bidar We have seen how these 
Deccan kingdoms were later incorporated in the empire of 
Akbar who never attacked Vijayanagar in the far south Little 
did the Moslems of the Deccan or even the Moghuls of the 
empire dream that a scion of the despoiled and devastated 
Vijayanagar would assist another conquenng race, destined to 
acquire supremacy over all India, by selhng them a small foot- 
hold These new settlers were eventually to save those self- 
same antagonistic Mohammedans from utter destruction by the 
Hindu Mahrattas and the invading Asians through the Khyber 
To reach Madras on the shallow shores of the southeastern 
coast, we must travel for 1,447 ™les in a great zigzag, due 
to the wild and rugged heights of mountainous country that 
so effectively barred the south to the Afghans and Moghuls 
During the sixty-seven hours of transit and change, we shall 
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fiavc ample time to apply oundves to the htstory Jeadrog up 
to and following the pundiase of Madras, We shall not seek 
knowledge from any tongue but study mdrtputablc historical 
records that give ua unbased information- With stones of 
Bntish imposition and oppression ringing m our ears from 
Hindu chaises, what do we learn? That deliberate conquest of 
India was not the intent nor the endeavor of the first Bntish 
colonistsj that history, past and present, docs not support the 
indictment that the subsequent government by Great Bntam 
has UKd a policy of calculated exploitation and oppression 

Great Britain came to rule over two-thirds of Indu and to 
hold sittcnunty over one-third of the country os a result of 
gradual stages of expansion- The Indian peoples co-operated 
in promoting the growth of fintah authority until the exten 
non of temtonal responnbdidcs amounted to virtual sover- 
egnty over the vast country south of the Himalayas. It was 
then, two hundred and fifty years after the first English trad 
mg colony was established on the eastern coast, that India was 
r ecogmt^ as t port of the Bntish Empire. 

The ttdmmijtrating of a dependency so vast m area, so 
diverse m population, at such a distance from the Central 
Power, constitutes a poliocal situation unprecedented m the 
world’s history The "Roraan and Russian empires were colos- 
*aJ in extent, hut them domimons were compact and lout to- 
gether by solid communications, the temtones having been 
acn nn ala t cd step by step, their fronben advanong from one 
foothold to anothw, with no intcmipbons of foreign-govenied 
areas between the borders of their provinces. This unique 
QTcn m s tsn ce of the govemmg of an immense alien population 
hy a ftrliament of dissumlar people, stusted almost on the 
other ode of the earth, is unparalicl^ m history This rela- 
tion, Its ca u ses and results, warrant mterest and study 

From bme nnmcmonal the trade of Europe with the nefa 
and productive countnes of Asa has been a locrabve branch of 
the World’s commerce. For centimes Alexandra was the cm 
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ponum and halfway centre of the sea-borne trade in silk, cot- 
ton, pearls and other luxuries Constantinople controlled the 
overland route from the Persian Gulf to Syria As the Roman 
and Byzantine empires fell into decay and rum from mternal 
corruption and Mohammedan conquest, Vemce and Genoa, 
aties of inland seas which lay beyond the range of Moslem 
capture, rose into prommence and power. Venice, in particular, 
flourished Her ships swept the Mediterranean and literally 
“held the gorgeous East in fee” to the envy of all western 
Europe 

The Spamsh King and Queen, sovereigns of a country which 
had suffered under the iron heel of the Moslem Moors, lis- 
tened to the urge of a Genoan, Christopher Columbus, who 
bebeved the earth was round and that he could reach India and 
her opulent marts by sailing to the west, thus avoiding toll and 
conflict with the controllers of the Near East routes Financed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus sailed across the Atlantic 
in search of India. He found Amenca 

Aroused by the endeavors of Columbus, the Cabots were - 
sent out by the English to search for a northwestern passage to 
India They discovered Newfoundland and sailed along the 
coast of North Amenca from Labrador to Virgima in search 
of a cut through the land they believed to be an island 

Almost simultaneously Amengo Vespuca, after whom the 
Americas are named, sailed from Portugal on the same mission 
for his country. He discovered Venezuela 

The same year that the Cabots and Amengo Vespuca sailed 
westward, Vasco da Gama also started from Lisbon, but he 
sailed eastward, attempting another route to India He suc- 
ceeded m rounding the Cape of Good Hope, galvanizing all 
Europe mto vigorous expansion of explorations and revolution- 
izing Indian history by openmg the country to bold traders 
from the West 

The Portuguese Round the Cape 

Anchoring off Calicut, the southern part of India’s west 
coast, da Gama won favor with the Hindu Raja of the sur- 
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rounduig country, who, on da Ganu*8 departure, wrote to the 
lung of Portugal "Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of your houac 
hold, has VMted my kingdom and given me great pleasure 
In my kingdom is abundance of annamon, cloves, ginger, 
pepper and preaous stones. What I seek from your country js 
gol^ silver, coral and scarlet ” 

Da Gama didn’t display gratitude for this reception for m 
1503, after the Pope Alexander Borgn issued his Bull dis'jding 
the whole undiscovered non-Chnftian world between Spam and 
Portugal, constituting the Portuguese bng, the “Lord of the 
Navigation, Conquests and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia 
and India,” the explorer again set tail for India with a fleet of 
twenty vttsclt and plundered the kingdom of Calicut with the 
ossistonce of two neighboring Rajas in order to obtain prod 
uda without payment This was tj’picaJ of the pobey of 
ensuing Portuguese tradert. 

In 1503 the great Alfonso de Albuquerque sailed to India 
in command of one of three expeditions from Portugal Two 
years later a large fleet of twcnty*two vessels and 1,500 men 
was sent out under Fmnasco de Almeida, who Iwame the 
first Viceroy of India. Almeida was oppo^ to multiplying 
settlements on land, holding that Portugal did not possess 
men enough to occupy many forts and that such factones (trad 
mg posts) as might be established should rely for protection on 
the Portuguese fleets in command of the sea. He maintained 
"the greater the number of fo rtr es s es y^ou hold, the weaker 
will be your powerj let all our forces be on the sea. Let it be 
known for certain that os long as you may be powerful at sea, 
you wiU hold India as yours, and if you do not possess the 
power, little Will avail you a fo rtr e ss on shore.” 

Albuquerque, who headed the opposing faction, and who 
succeeded Almeida as Viceroy m 1509, definitely upheld a pur- 
pose of founding a Portuguese empire m the East He de 
sired to occupy certain stron^olds and to rule them directly, 
and proposed mixed marruges in order to form a population 
which should be at once loyal to Portugal and yet satisfied to 
ic m i m m the o cc upied area for life. In the tcmtonca that he 
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could not conquer or colonize, he desired to build fortresses in 
order to induce native monarchs to recognize the power and 
supremacy of the Bang of Portugal and to pay him tribute 
Sanctioned by the Crown, Albuquerque carried out part of 
his programme In 1510 he seized and occupied the island of 
Goa, where was the pnncipal port of the realms of the Sultan 
of Bijapur, which contmues to be held by Portugal to this day 
Having thus captured the first terntory to be acqmred by Euro- 
peans since the time of Alexander the Great, he expelled or 
killed all Mohammedan men and forced their women to marry 
his troops He also brought about mamages of his men with 
Hmdu women, thus creatmg the large class of Portuguese half- 
castes, often blacker in color than ordmary Indians of full 
blood, who now are so numerous at Bombay and along the 
west coast Most of these people have hardly a trace of Euro- 
pean blood, but they'stiU use Portuguese names They devote 
themselves largely to domestic service, many being cooks or 
waiters Plaving retained the religion of the Roman Catho- 
hc church, they are outcastes, set apart by the Indian masses 
Albuquerque did not foresee that his plan would produce a 
degenerate race entirely destitute of the progressive qualities 
to which Europeans owe their success m India to-day 

After secunng Goa, Albuquerque aimed at depriving the 
Mohammedans of the entire trade of the East with Europe, 
which they had monopolized since the seventh century, follow- 
ing the rise and spread of Islam He accordingly proceeded to 
capture Malacca, on the west coast of the Malay Pemnsula, 
winch was the pnncipal emponum of trade with the Spice 
Islands and the Far East At the time of Albuquerque’s attack, 
Malacca controlled a vast commerce and was crowded by men 
from all the trading nations of the Far East Arabs, Chinese, 
Javanase, Gujaratis and Bengahs To all save the Moham- 
medans, Albuquerque showed mercy, but the Moslems he tor- 
tured and slaughtered His whole ambition was centred on 
“quenching the fire of this net of Mohammed ” He held it to 
be very certain that “if we take this trade of Malacca away 
out of their hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined. 
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and to Vducc will no ipica be conveyed except what her mer- 
chants go and buy in Portugal ” Building a fortress around 
the town, Albuquerque secured Portuguese rule for a hundred 
and thirty years after which Malacca fell to the Dutch and 
later to the British m 1814. After exploring more of the Spice 
Islands, he returned to find Goa closely besieged by forces of 
the Sultan of Bijapur After hard fighting Albuquerque 
effected Its relief in 1512 

Further carrying out the Portuguese policy of destruction of 
the trade of the Mohammedan Arabs m the Red Sea, Albu 
querque unsuccessfully attempted to take Aden m 1513 After 
Imnging about the poisoning of the sovcrtigii of Calicut, he 
caused a fort to be erected there In 151J he died, but hts 
poliaes were continucxl Daman and Du (109 miles and 115 
miles north of the present aty of Bombay), off the coast of 
Gujarat, as well as the three islands of Basso n, SaUette and 
Bombay, were ceded by the Sultan of Gujarat to the Portu 
guese, 

Goa, first Chnston colony m Inda, was the scene of the 
diligent labors of Saint Francis Xavier for the ten years prcvi 
ous to his death m 1552 His tomb and the shrine erected to 
ha memory arc still sacred and many piJgnms journey there 
to pay homage. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, Goa was “the wealthi- 
est aty m all India,” This of course, from a Portuguese oc 
count, a an exaggcnition, bat the aty, with a population of 
aoopoo, did indeed wax nch. However, decay followed rap- 
idly, mainly due to the demolishing by the Moslems of the 
wealthy Hindu kingdom of Vljayanagar, whose trade was of 
great value. Daman and Du continued strong footholds, the 
European guns enabling them to successfully withstand the at- 
tacks of the Gujaratis and even Akbar htmsdf 

For the entire century from 1500 to 1600 the Portuguese 
enjoyed a monopoly of oncdtal trade, but they had nether 
the type of character nor the political power to colonize and 
control India, Dcy had been schooled m wars with the Mo- 
hammedan Moors whose tortures and mqmsitions had stimu 
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lated cruel retaliations The Portuguese regarded the Indians 
as pagan enemies whom it was nghteous to tyramuze and plun- 
der They practised the “Sword o£ the Faith” m the same cruel 
manner as had the Moslem invaders who had greater strength 
in India than the Chnstian Portuguese To fanatical zeal and 
desire to make Chnstians, by fair means or foul, was added a 
bitter jealousy of Arabian political and commeraal conquests 
Moslem progress in Europe and the Red Sea drove the Portu- 
guese to atroaous persecutions, the torturmg and burning of 
relapsed converts and unlucky wretches supposed to be witches, 
with methods of the Inquisition equal to the Moorish practices 
in Spain The evidence suggests that a jealous fury predomi- 
nated their religious fervor as the Portuguese usually were on 
good terms with heathen Hindus, while they killed the Mo- 
hammedans without mercy Though the majority of Indians 
were then Hmdus, as they are now, the major kingdoms as 
well as the great Moghul Empire were Mohammedan ruled 
These short-sighted policies were alone enough to ruin the 
Portuguese design of creating an Indian domimon In addi- 
tion, their local governments were utterly corrupt and their 
men degraded by marnages with native women 

In 1580, eight years after Akbar first came in contact with 
the Portuguese in Gujarat, the union of Spam and Portugal 
dragged the smaller country into the European quarrels of the 
larger Portuguese missions to the Moghul Court of Akbar, 
and later that of Jahangir, turned antagomstic when they 
learned that they were received for the purpose of disclosing 
European philosophy and European mihtary tactics and not for 
conversion or disturbing of trade rights Moreover, Portu- 
gal, with its limited area and scanty population, was strained 
to supply forces for Spanish interests in Europe and the Amer- 
icas There were no resources remaining to supply and control 
an Indian dominion 

The Portuguese holdings in the Far East withered away 
rapidly, never to be regained even after the mother kingdom 
had again become independent of Spam To-day her sole 
possession m the East is a terntory that has a coast hne of 
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about «ity five nules which includes Goa, Darrun, and Diu, alJ 
on the west of India^ with a combined area of i,ioo square 
miles and fl total population of 550,CXio 

EtstTNtrd Hoi Cwd Europe 

AH Europe watched the successful exploits of the Portu 
guese m the East with envious eyes. After the defeat of the 
“Invindblc Armada” in 1588, Portugal and Spam feU from a 
position of potency England, the Netherlands and France 
were the nationj paramount m power and they irept op a fierce 
and p ersi st en t competition for supremacy on land and sea. 

With the increase of the spirit of adventiur and the desire 
for wealth, the stnfe between these rival nations spread to 
America and the Indian archipelago. In the Amencas the 
straggle was for possession of lands and natural resources, 
pnnapally the mineral wealth In Inda, where there were 
nch ind «troagly established kingdoms which desired to buy 
Western products as weU as to sell, the contention was for com- 
merce. 

Trade was now rccognired to be as valuable as territory, and 
commerce as lucrative as conquest. The nebest markets were in 
the Eas^ None of these powers respected the political and 
ecclesiastic junKlktion of Spam and Portugal as given them m 
the Ball of Pope AleEinder, but they were compelled to recog 
mze the difficulbes of invading a market so far from than own 
kingdoms when it was controlled and patrolled by the strong 
fleets of the Portuguese. Continuous warfare had also forced 
them to concentrate their efforts m Europe. With the defeat of 
Spam and Portugal m the West, these three powers began 
strenuous efforts to break the Portuguese monopoly in the 
Eastern arciupclago, 

England and Netherlands m particular, were mantimc 
people. Now that a comparative peace enabled them to turn 
their attenboxis to themselves, they reabzed that with the m 
crease of their dominions a great need and desire had ansen for 
the importation of Eastern products. The wars that bad in 
creased their temtones had, however, decreased their wealth. 
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Exports offered the most lucrative field for financial returns 
Comfort and prosperity depended upon commerce for the first 
time 

The fields of trade now became battlegrounds Trading 
compames sent out to the East from these different countries 
found themselves contestmg to the death for even the rights 
to barter along the coasts of India and the East Indies The 
tradmg area of each was as firmly and fiercely defended from 
competitors as though they were invaders upon possessed soil 
Attempts to annex commerce were as ruthlessly and bitterly 
fought as attempts to annex an enemy’s provmce 

This contmual warfare necessitated the arming of trading 
posts, as well as of vessels, for the field of attack existed all the 
way from the English Channel to the waters of the Far East. 
With such an extensive battleground, it was impossible for nval 
compames to look to their mother countries for settlement of 
disputes or protection of their subjects The chartered com- 
pames therefore evolved a system of agreements which en- 
abled them to fight among themselves without prej'udiang the 
international relations between the mother countries Although 
all of the compames, except the English, were royal monopo- 
hes, fostered by their governments, making conquests in the 
name of their Crown or Kingdom, these agreements expressed 
the acknowledgment of the sovereign rights of each company 
to wage war in certain latitudes upon any other compames 
without involving their respective countries in Europe In 
other words, these agreements were licenses for private wars, a 
umque and eventful system that gave romance and adventure 
to the traders who were, in truth, soldiers of fortune 

We shall summarize the records of the mam contestants in 
this strenuous war for commerce so that we can understand and 
judge the reasons for the Bntish Company emerging supreme 
from the contest This company laid the foundations for the 
control and administration of India by Great Bntain The 
roots and causes of the incorporation of India in the British 
Empire are to be found m the history of the BnUsh East India 
Company. 
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Th« Dutch ColomsU 

In the seventeenth century the nundme power of the Dutch 
was paramount in the world. They were the first to break 
through the Portuguese monopoly in the East, sailing around 
the Cape of Good Hope and establishing than control over 
Sumatra and Bantam (Java) m 1596 A little later they dis- 
covered Australia and also founded the aty of New Amster- 
dam, now New York, in Amenca. In 1619 they laid the foun 
datjons of the aty of Batavia, mafang it the scat of govemmeat 
of their possessions m the Eastern nixhipclago 

In 1623 the Dutch massacred some nval English traden 
at Amboyna, a Javanese aty The atroaous murder of these 
Englishraen, not in open fight, but by cruel torture following 
apture, had fer-reacfung effects, for this perpetration so 
rankled m the hearts of the British that* thereafter they and 
the Dutch were the most bitter ni'als in the Far East, the Eng 
luh traders often aligning themselves with the French even 
when the reverse condition earned in Europe. This massacre 
also forced the Bntah to centre thar efforts on the mainland of 
India where the Dutch factories never became of primary im 
portance. 

In 1635 the Dutch occupied Forraosaj m 1640 they took 
Malacca from the Portuguese} m ifiji they founded a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope, thus establishing the Boer settle 
ments. In 1652 they invaded the Indian mainland and built 
a trading station on the Madras coast, m 1658 they captured 
the last stronghold of the Portuguese m Ceylon. They also 
wrested from the Portuguese thar settlements on the pepper- 
beanng coast of Malabar (India) and at Sl Thome and Macas- 
sar In ififio the Dutch lost New Amsterdam to the Fjig litli 
who renamed it New or^ and long naval war and bloody 
battles between the English and Dutch throughout the world 
were not tenmnated until William of Orange united the two 
countnain 1689 

*TU-tv.*o* jem bter CrwcU i«a mriltf ta InrWtilty timo HoCud 
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The Dutch colonial empire in the Far East continued until 
Clive, in 1758, sounded the knell of their efForts for supremacy 
on the Indian mainland by forcing their colomes to capitulate 
During the French wars from 1793 to 1815, England took the 
Dutch colonies of the Spice Islands, keeping Ceylon, but restor- 
ing Java in 1816 to Holland, and exchanging Sumatra in 1824 
for Malacca. 

The fall of The Netherlands’ empire m the East largely 
resulted from a short-sighted commeraal policy Dutch do- 
minion was deliberately based upon a stringent monopoly of 
the trade m spices In the islands the Hollanders made no at- 
tempt to introduce the benefits of their civilization among the 
natives In Europe they stimulated efforts of other countries 
to send traders of their own to the East because of the exorbi- 
tant pnces the Dutch demanded for onental products In Eu- 
rope, and the trading posts of the East, they instigated bitter 
hatred of their rival merchants by acts of cruelty that were 
beyond the rules of even seventeenth-century warfare 

To-day the only evident remmders that the Dutch once 
ruled supreme in this part of the world are anaent houses with 
Dutch tiles, and Dutch furniture of carved oak, which are to be 
seen in some of the towns of Ceylon and in several small ports 
of the Coromandel and Malabar coasts of India A few canals 
and water channels in some of the old settlements bear further 
witness of their former domimon But not one inch of ground 
on the subcontinent of India or the island of Ceylon belongs to 
the Netherlands to-day 

OTHER EUROPEAN CONQUESTS 

The French sent five trading companies to India between 
1604 and 1644, chartenng a sixth in 1719 Their most impor- 
tant settlement was made in 1674 at Pondichern, about 100 
mdes south of Madras 

For many years the English and French traded side by side 
with comparatively peaceful rivalr}\ This was a imique condi- 
tion indeed, for in Europe the French were bitterly opposed to 
the allied English and Dutch, while in the East the French and 
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English maintajncd a fncndly truce while both warred agamst 
the Dutch When war did b^n between Madras and Pondi 
chem, rt waged with unwavenng intensity until Cbve estab- 
lished paramount supremacy in 17/7 We shall follow the 
fortunes of the French together with those of the English 

Danish companies for Eastern trading were formed m 1612 
and 1670 The English purchased their Indian settlements m 
1845 

Charles VI, Emperor of Austria, incorporated a company in 
1723, Its traders bang pnnapally men who had sowed the 
Dutch and English companies and transferred because of the 
lure of higher wages. This company became bankrupt m 1784 
in spite of the ardent desire of Austria to partiapatc in Indian 
commerce. 

Sweden and Prussia each hnanced companies for maritime 
trade to India but none of the attempts was successful. 

The En^luh Enter the Luts 

All of these companies were royal monopolies, or thor con- 
<iue3ts were fostered by their governments, and settlements 
were made m the name of thor soveragns or states. They were 
all national exploits. The hrst private company was that of the 
English East India Company, incorporated m 1 600 and char 
tered by Queen Ebaabeth 

The Engbsh had been stimulated to action by the discovery 
of America and the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, but 
thar efforts had been directed to the north The names of 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson and Baffin on our maps arc indelible 
mcmonals of thor distressing and disastrous attempts to pene 
trate the Arctic which followed the uasuctessful efforts of the 
Cabots. In 1577 Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated the world, 
stopping at one of the Moluccas (East Indies) where the king 
of the island agreed to supply the Bntish with all the doves 
hn d om a in produced. In 1579 Thomas Stephens, a Jesuit 
Father, trav^ed to India, the first Englishman to sc^e there. 
In 1583 three Bntuh merchants journeyed overland with vary- 
ing fortunes. They were thrown into prison m Goa by the 
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jealous Portuguese, but all three escaped One vanished, one 
entered Akbar’s service, and one, Ralph Fitch, returned to Lon- 
don after a visit to Agra and later assisted m the founding of a 
company of 125 individual subscnbers which obtained a charter 
from Queen Ehzabeth for “The Company of Merchants of 
London Trading to the East Indies ” This was one of several 
stock enterprises which were later to be mcorporated in one 
firm, familiarly called the “John Company ” 

After defeating the “Invinable Armada” in 1588, the Brit- 
ish were released from strenuous efforts of war with Spam and 
Portugal and ready to finance, foster and participate in colo- 
nial enterprise The energetic merchants therefore found a 
co-operative pubhc for their Eastern plans In 1599 Dutch 
almost trebled the pnce of pepper and the merchants of Lon- 
don held a meeting of indignation This was the immedi- 
ate cause of the successful founding of the East India Com- 
pany with the assistance of Queen Elizabeth, who sent an 
ambassador by Constantinople overland to Akbar’s court to 
seek trading privileges for this company Her representa- 
tive arrived not long before the death of Akbar in the midst 
of his great distress concermng his son’s treachery Akbar 
granted Queen Elizabeth’s request, but it had little mate- 
rial value for he died before the English company could 
benefit 

Before Captain John Smith set sail on his second tnp to 
Amenca, which culminated in his settling at Jamestown, the 
first ships of the Bntish had penetrated the Eastern seas and 
established a factory at Bantam, Java, in 1602 Dunng the 
following years the Bntish traders took many cargoes of pepper 
and rich spices back to England, carrying on their business in 
spite of bitter opposition and contmuous fighting with the 
Portuguese and Dutch on land and sea In 1611 Sir Henry 
Middleton resolutely took on board a cargo at Cambay, on the 
Gujarat coast of India, in the teeth of Portuguese combat In 
1615 Captain Best four times beat back an overwhelming force 
of Portuguese ships off the Bombay coast This victory im- 
pressed the natives with great respect for English bravery, and 
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stone* of their couraee ‘vrere earned to the Court of the Em 
peror Jahangir, who accordingly consented to receive Sr 
Thomas Roe, ambassador from James I, when he amved at 
Agm that Barae year m quest of favorable concessions for Eng- 
trade. 

Jahangir, who uresolotely shifted from fawr of the Portn 
guese to that of the English, was no stranger to the British, for 
in 1609 Captain WUIiam Hawbns, nephew of the famous 
Sir John Hawkins who had taken part m the defeating of the 
AriMda, had amved at Agra where he Ji\ed for three years. 
This bluff sailor, who spoke Turkish, the language dose to the 
heart of all the Moghuls (as it had been Babur*i tongue) al- 
though Persian was the Court language, found favor in the 
eyes of Jahangir and became known as the "Inghs Khan,” and 
joined m the court functions and pni’atc amusements of his 
royal patron. But Hawkim had not po ssesse d the diplomacy 
to win any real concessions from the vacillating Jahangir who 
was uninterested in any part of the world eve Indu. The sue 
cesafol fighting on Indian shores by the Bnbsh under Cap- 
tain Best was quite a different matter, and Sir Thomas Roe was 
received with attenOan. He became the first formal ambas- 
sador of England and the first r epres en tative of any Euro- 
pean court to India, 

From the dunes of Sir Thomas and those of his Chaplain, 
Edward Terry, we learn much of the life of the Moghuls. 
Roc was not impressed by the Court, commenting that the audi- 
ence chamber, the noted Dewan a Khas, “was nch but so di 
verse pieces and so unsuitable that it was rather patched than 
glonous as if it seemed to stnve to show all like a lady who, 
with her plate, set on a oapboacd Kcc embroidered sUpperu® 
The Emperor’s drinking parties dagusted him, the nautch 
girls shocked him but he partially succeeded m ha mission. 

After the massacre by the Du^ at Amboj’na, the English 
concentrated on their ogenaes at Surat and Cambay, which they 
had held following the Portuguese defeat by Captain Best, and 
m rfija they established a factory on the southeast coast- The 
southern part of the peninsula offered bttlc lucrative trade, ao 
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the English ventured north on the east coast into Bengal All 
these trading stations were so hampered by exactions of the 
local rulers, and so victmuzed by the shifting allegiances of the 
Moghul armies, that Mr Franas Day, of the East India Com- 
pany, deaded the safest measure was to buy a stronghold in the 
poverty-stncken peninsula where a fort could be erected from 
which trading parties could sally forth at opportune and peace- 
ful times He accordingly concluded arrangements for pur- 
chasing a strip of land about a mde broad and four miles long 
on the unpromising southeastern coast The Hindu Raja was no 
philanthropist, for he insisted upon and obtained a rental of 
£600 ($3,000) a year for the small grant with no harbor but 
a good anchorage for small ships On this desolate tract of 
land, protected from envious Moghuls, Moslems, Hindus and 
rival European traders, Franas Day and his company built in 
1639 the fort which to-day gives offiaal designation to the 
Presidency of Fort George, usually called Madras, the largest 
political division of Bntish India of which the city of Madras 
is capital This was the first terntorial possession of the Com- 
pany, the Plymoutli Rock of Enghsh colomzation in India. 

Bombay, on the western coast, was a swampy pestilent island, 
eleven miles long and three to four miles wide, which was ceded 
to England in 1661 as part of the dowry of Cathenne of Bra- 
ganza of Portugal, on the occasion of her marriage to Charles 
II of England, who leased it in 1668 to the East India Com- 
pany at an annual rental of £io> One of the terms of the 
transfer was that the English should support the Portuguese in 
India against the Dutch who were then rapidly supplantmg 
them in the East 

In the eventful years between its founding and 1688, 
Madras, or Fort St George, had so grown in population that 
James II granted a charter to the aty constituting it the “Town 
of Fort St George and all the Territories thereunto belonging, 
not exceeding the distance of ten miles from Fort St George, 
to be a corporation by the name and tide of the Mayor, Aider- 
man, and Burgesses of the Town of Fort St. George and City 
of Madrassapatam.” 
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Wc approach thu aty mth parbcukr interest for we learn 
that iti Erst Governor was our own Elihu 'iale, who later 
founded Tale Umvcrsrty m Connecticut Subsequent Gov- 
emon of Madras or Bengal during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of speaal interest to us were the grand 
father of WiUtam Pitt, who aftenrords so eloquently defended 
in Parliament the taxation pohacs of the American colonicsj 
Colonel, later Lord, Clive, the hero of every schoolboy reader 
of Hentyj and Lord Cornwallis who went to India five years 
after his surrender at Torktown, and died soon after his second 
appointment as Governor-General of the Bntiah Colonies in 
]^gal This soldier, whose misfortune it was to command the 
force which was compelled to surrender at Yorttown, was sent 
out, by Singular capnee of orcumstanccs, to do splendid work 
for England on the opposite side of the world m contemporary 
English oolofues. 

An Indian Ptymoush RocM 

Leaving the rugged heights of the mountains, we travel for 
miles across a flat, desolate plain. Even the low range of tawny 
hills, which for a time break the straight edge of the hoiizon on 
the ngfat, fade into an endless level of stretches of jaundiced 
soil Themonotony of the interminably prostrate earth hypno- 
tizes and holds our eyes despite the brassy glare. The relent 
less sun converts our compartment into an oven in spite of the 
whirring fans and sweep of windows, and this is the winter 
season! How on earth did the Europeans survive, much less 
trade and fighti The lethargic tiUen of the s^ stobdly 
guide the oien as the pnmitrve wooden plows cut through the 
tallow tod. Women work m the cotton fields while naked chil 
dren tend the water buffaloes that nibble the parched under- 
growths. We can sec no sign of fodder where the cattle arc 
tethered and wonder upon what they manage to subsist Wc 
are grateful when the green and y^ow of nee and millet 
fields spread their welcome color over the monotonous earth 
The land appears nefa enough when irrigated, but where the 
h a nd of man leaves off, the sod seems sterde and discouraged. 
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The numerous negroid features and black skms of the culti- 
vators are striking remmders that we are m non-Aryan India, 
land of the plaad Tamils and the oppressed “Untouchables ” 

The intensity of the heat is ardent remmder that we are 
traversing a country parallel m latitude to Nicaragua The 
aty we are approaching is the largest in the world of such 
proximity to the equator. 

We alight m a huge modem station and dnve along wide 
boulevards bordered by fine public buildings of English archi- 
tecture, to our hotel In the middle of the day we rest in our 
darkened rooms but when the sun drops mto the Bay of Bengal, 
leaving the aty a litde cooler because of its fading ardor, we 
emerge to motor through broad avenues of this scattered 
metropolis which extends along the coast for over six miles and 
inland from four to five miles. 

En route to Fort St George we drive along the Manna, a 
fine broad boulevard which skirts the coast of sandy beach for 
three miles, and stop for a brief visit at the magmficent but 
artifiaal harbor, “a challenge flaunted in the face of nature ” 
Madras lies in the path of cyclones, and many violent storms 
sweep in destroying force over the surrounding country, for- 
merly smashing to a pulp the vessels and ships even within the 
arm of the harbor, but now the vast stmctures of breakwaters 
that extend all of 3,000 feet into the Bay, enclosmg 200 acres 
of dredged shelters for vessels, protect the mercantile fleet 
from the fury of the monsoon King Edward in 1875, while 
Prince of Wales, laid the foundation stone for the modem 
structures of this magmficent feat of engineering As our eyes 
sweep over the innumerable tugs, merchant craft and ocean 
liners that lie within the vanous basins, quayed and craned for 
fleets of every tonnage, and the great modem offices that range 
along the western piers that handle exports of great value every 
year, mainly of ground nuts and oil seeds of which 345,221 
tons were shipped m 1928, as well as raw hides and sbns, 
manures and onions, and imports of coal and oil, sugar and 
timbers, we recall a description of this site, wntten in the sev- 
enteenth century “It has nothing apparently to commend it. 
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It a devoid of scenery and has no harbor, although there is on 
anchorage m the roads. It ts nothing twt a dreary waste of 
•and, on which a monstrous »ca breaks m a double line of 
•uxf, giving It an inhospitable look, which it retains to this day 
The evil-smelling nv er protects it from mtruders,” What 
tramforraation the Western mind has wroughtl 

Nearby stands Fort St George, mausoleum of glonous deeds 
of the stimng days of Clive, and present bamadc of English 
strength- How many thousands of envious eyes have glow 
ered upon those fortressed wallsl How many thousands of 
covetous hopes have focused on those bastioned hoghtsi We 
enter the great gates of the stem walls, halted by such a sentry 
as has stood guard on that very spot for almost three hundred 
years. The tramp of bright fa^, ruddy-cheeked, Scottish lads 
at drill reminds us that this old Fort has resoundoJ to the steps 
of just sudi lads once Boston 6rst sent colomzen into Connccti 
cut, before William Penn left England to build bis “Gty of 
Brotherly Love.” We pass the European barracks, the arsenal, 
the imlrtary and government offices. The pallor of the faces 
beneath the broad toprs of the changing guard makes us won 
dcf how long the glowing checks of the ynsuths freshly “out 
from home” will endure before the pitiless sun hlcacfaes and 
dnnks thnr ruddy blood. 

We stop before Saint Mary's Church and enter the portals 
of the first Church of England erected in Asa. The colors of 
the blood-stained banners of the Royal Funhers, earned so 
valiantly at Cawnpore and Lucknow during the mutiny, droop 
within the arches of the chapeL Before the altar, where rests 
the alms dish given by Elibu Tale, the mtrcpid Clive was mar 
ned. What memones these old walls holdl What fear and 
terror of the attacking hordes filled the staunch hearts of those 
gtUant pioneers as they knelt m prayer m this House of God- 
Reverence fills our hearts for those courageous souls, blood of 
our blood, creed of our creed, race of our race. Blaicra of the 
English path, brothers of our pUgnm fathers, we salute you! 

Leaving the shadowy church, we walk about the Fort whose 
rwnparts have withstood onset after onset of numerous Hindu 
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and Moslem powers whose kingdoms surroimded Madras in a 
fanlike crescent Many local chieftams in semi-mdependent 
possession of atadels or hill-forts also often attacked the little 
Fort pressed close against the Sea These walls about us with- 
stood all onslaughts of the tribes and armies 

“Why did the Indian powers desire to take the Fort?” we 
question the Enghsh sergeant who is kindly conducting us 
“The old John Company had great stores of gold here,” 
replied our “Tommy Atkms” “Everythmg we bought we 
paid for m gold That was why we got the trade The other 
posts didn’t have the bullion we did You should see the Indi- 
ans ^light up’ to this day when they see the gold a-rolhngl” 
“It’s a wonder some contingent didn’t succeed m takmg this 
little Fort ” 

‘W/’ell, ma’am, we always managed to hold out against the 
natives, but one time the French fooled us and where you see 
the Umon Jack a-flymg, the Frenchies ran up theirs But we 
took her back,” he proudly added. 

THE FEUDS WITH THE FRENCH 

Before dinner we open our histones and learn that for many 
years Madras and her most formidable competitor, the French 
trading post at Pondichern about 100 miles to the south, ear- 
ned on their business in peaceful rivalry and without terntonal 
aggression Their militant operations were entirely against 
their respective native enemies 

On the death of the last Moghul emperor, Aurangzeb, in 
in 1707, all India was a seething mass of warnng peoples 
The empire, that had disintegrated from the time ^e iron 
hand of Akbar had loosened its grasp, that had been bled and 
drained for the magnificent courts of Jahangir and Shah Ja- 
han, that had been splintered into fragments under the fanatic 
but futde reign of Aurangzeb, was a disorganized mass of 
jealous and contentious states. The conquerors and the con- 
quered were so weakened by their constant warnng that one 
was httle stronger than the other Aurangzeb lived to the 
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great age of eighty nine. He was too old and too feeble to 
quell the disorder within hts realms. His sons were os rebel 
lions tts those of the other Moghuls, but they did not possess 
the abibty or the vigor to take over the government. Debil 
ity, decay, dissolution were prevalent throughout the land, 
llicre was no effective authority m the whole sub-continent. 

With local authonty grew local ambition and local oppres- 
sion The vanous states had been stripped of their assets for 
the pleasures and plans of the emperors. To remedy their 
financial distress, every aty, every community, was consid 
cred fair prey The European posts harbored gold. So the 
armies of the local potentates and the hands of gucnllss cov- 
etously attacked the forts and the ships which the meixhants 
sailed up the nvers and along the coasts in pursuit of trade. 
Many of the traders were saied and held for ransom m much 
the same manner as the Chinese ore to-day holding and tor- 
tunag mmiottanes m order to extract gold from the Euro- 
pean powers. The trading posts were too far from home to 
receive help from their mother countnes. Thor treaties of 
protection with the Delhi sovereigns were useless, as these 
rulers could not protect their own dominions. 

Local temtonal power became imperative in order that the 
companies might go on existing After anxious discussion and 
penJous expenence the English traders detennincd on secur 
mg their trade by assuming jurisdiction over local poten- 
tates. There was no other method by which they could effec- 
tively be independent of the capnaous granting of privileges 
or the arbitrary eiactions of vanous rulers who suddenly rose 
to supremacy and often as suddenly were supp r e sse d. Only 
by political power could the traders be strong enough to dc 
fend the m selves from the guerilla feuds and sporadic msur 
rectionj that surged constantly over the land, and be potent 
enough to protect their traffic of commerce up the nven and 
along the coasts . In defense, and not offense, they adopted 
the e^iedient of exacting tribute and revenue from the atttmk 
^ mg natives whom they defeated- With their supenor methods 
and Weapons of war, this mere handful of Englishmen be- 
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gan to build the territorial suzerainty that finally was to ex- 
pand into a subject dominion of Great Bntain 

The French at Pondichem were having the same difficul- 
ties, but they were avowedly attemptmg to found an empire 
backed by the help of France They did not clash with the 
Enghsh until, during the welter of Indian battles, war was de- 
clared in Europe between England and France As soon as 
the mother countries opened hostilities, war burst into flame 
between their colonials m India and America The French 
and Indian wars in Amenca, otherwise called Queen Anne’s 
War, King William’s War, et cetera^ had their duplicates in 
India The traders at Madras and at Pondichern who had 
not previously troubled each other in their particular penis, 
now began fighting after securing alhances of Hindu and 
Moslem chieftains, who backed their favontes just as the van- 
ous Amencan Indian tnbes supported either the English or 
French setders m the western hemisphere 

Following the declaration of war, an English squadron ap- 
peared off the Coromandel coast Dupleix, Governor of Pon- 
dichern and a shrewd diplomat, hastened to the Nawab of 
Arcot, a powerful Prmce of Southern India, and, following 
the presentation of a judicious gift, persuaded the Nawab to 
interpose and prevent hostilities between the two trading posts 
But three years later, in 1746, when a French squadron put in 
its appearance, Dupleix immediately and suddenly attacked 
Madras, which surrendered without a blow This was the oc- 
casion to which our “Tommy Atkins” referred 

Clive, who was then a young government clerk m Madras, 
together with a few others escaped to a small factory south 
even of Pondichern, the sole remaining foothold of the Bnt- 
ish on the east coast of India There this small party of Eng- 
lishmen held out until two years later an English fleet came 
to their rescue and began the siege of Pondichern Dunng the 
hostilities the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed, and one of 
its stipulations was the return of Madras to the English 
The easy capture of Madras had fired Dupleix with re- 
newed ambition to found a French empire in India such as his 
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compatnots had adueved ju Coiiado^ Disputed lucccssjons 
among the reigning fomdies of the kingdoms both at Hydera- 
bad tnd Arcot gave him his opportunity On both thrones Du 
pica placed kings of his own selection and for a time he was 
mdeed the power behind the thrones. 

In boldness of conception and in knowledge of onental di- 
plomacy, Duplea had no equal, but he was no soldier In 
Madras Clive had nsen to power and, learning fast from Du 
plea* maneuv'crs, he baefc^ the cause of another candidate 
to the throne of Arcot. In the ensuing battles Clive captured 
Arcot and successfully held it ogainst Duplea and his Arcot 
forces. 

The heroic feat of the capture and subsequent defense of 
Arcot by CLve in 1751, even more than the deanvc battle of 
Plassey sa yean later, spread the fame of Engbsh valor 
throughout Indo. 

For the neit few years, both m Amenca and m Indm, war 
between the colonies kept up fitfully, a period of expansjoa 
endnnng on both contments. In Inda the Engbsh influence 
continued to predominate on the Madras coast and their ally, 
Mohammed Ali, maintamed his position at Arcot, while m 
land the French were supreme m southern India. 

In 1756 .the Nawab of lower Bengal, while in pursuit of 
one of his own family who had escaped from his vengeance, 
marched upon Calcutta where the F-ng luh had establ^ed a 
trading post on the Hooghly River, a branch of the Ganges 
over 1,000 miles north of Madras. Many of the En gluh 
escaped -down the nver m ships. The remainder surren- 
dered after some res is t a nce and were thrust into the “Black 
Hole,” or mibtary jail of Fort WiUiam. There was only a 
s mall gamson at Calcutta, so the room of the jail was only 
eighteen feet square with only two small wmdows barred with 
iron. In this cell, on June ao, 1756, the Indians forced 146 
white pnsoners, of whom eleven were women The next 
morning only twenty three of the 146 remained abve. In 
Ca ln i tt a wc shall see the steel plate which covers the loca 
fron of tbg atrocity and commemorates the memory of these 
poor Victims. 
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When the news of this disnstei leached Clive, he, and a 
squadron of English ships which foitunatcly was at Madras, 
sailed for the mouth of the Ganges with all the troops he 
could muster and lecovered Calcutta. 

After a seml-peaceful interval, fresh hostilities arose be- 
tween England and France and war was declared anew Clive 
captured the Fiench trading post on tlie Hooghly, the same 
Nawab of Bengal siding with the French Clive, acting upon 
the policy he had learned from Dupleix, provided himself 
with a rival candidate to the Nawab’s throne. Undaunted in 
the face of overwhelming odds, Clive maiched out to the 
grove of Plassey, about seventy miles noith of Calcutta, at 
the head of 1,000 English and 2,000 sepoys (native tioops), 
with eight pieces of artillery. The Nawab’s army numbeied 
35,000 foot and 15,000 horse with 50 cannon The Nawab 
attacked with his whole aitillery at 6 a m , but Clive kept his 
men under shelter “lodged in a large grove, suiioundcd by 
mud banks” At noon the enemy diew off into then en- 
ticnched camp for dinner The Nawab never dreamed the 
English would attack at all, much less in the deadly heat of a 
tropical mid-day, but Clive hurled his men forward, captuied 
the outposts and stormed the camp. The Nawab escaped on a 
camel, many of his troops fled m panic and Clive won a gieat 
victory 

This battle of Plassey v/as fought on Juno 23, 1757, the 
anniversaiy of which was vividly iccalled when the Indian 
mutiny was at its height exactly 100 years latci. History has 
agreed to adopt the victory at l^lassey as the ical beginning of 
the British Empire in the East. 

Two years latei Wolf defeated Montoilm on the Plains of 
Abraham. With the sui render of Quebec the death knell of 
Fiench power in America was sounded. In 1760 Montreal 
and all Canada surrendeitd to England Simultaneously 
Clive’s army defeated Tally, the French general, and from 
that date the French m India never wcic a thieatening power, 
and England was supreme Thus the contemporary history of 
America and India continued. 
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During the period betweeeo 1760 and 1817 Pondichem 
changed hands repeatedly In iSoi, when the aty was 
French, Napoleon Bonaparte, who regarded the Indian tcr- 
ntory as mo« valuable, sent thither 8 generals, 1,400 regu 
Ian, a bodyguard of 80 hones and $500,000 in speae with 
a view to extensive operations. His hopes were put to an end 
when the Bnbah retook Pondichern m 1803 So, strangely, 
Napoleon lost hu holdings m India the same year that he sold 
hn I^umana territory m Amcnca to the United States for 
$3,000^x0. 

Snee 1817 Pondichem has been continuously French and 
to-day rt is the apital of the various small French footholds in 
India. France now owns fi\'e different Indian settlements 
With a total area o! 200 square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 300,00a 

For the one hundred jrars following Clive’s valiant success 
at Placey, the English East Inda Company was organiier, 
protector and leader of the Indian peoples. The history of the 
Company’s activities was thereafter almost synonymous with 
that of Inda s political history 



CHAPTER VI 


WHAT GIFTS ARE INDIA’S? 

An Americanos Judgment 

“India, although the second largest aggregate of peoples on 
the earth, has never contributed a saence, a religion, a phi- 
losophy, an art, or even an invention to the growth of the 
world beyond her frontiers, with the exception of Buddhism, 
which is repressed within her own borders ” 

“What an indictment of almost four hundred million people 
of to-day, much less the millions upon millions of their ances- 
tors*” 

“It is worse than an indictment History makes it a con- 
viction,” replies the Amencan missionary. 

We have motored out to the suburban cottage of this emi- 
nent scholar who has devoted twenty-four years of his life to 
teaching and preaching in Madras The journey has been 
pleasant m spite of the heat of the morning as the dnveway 
along the Adyar River is overhung by mighty banyan trees 
which form a tunnel of refreshing coolness 

“But the Hindus continually boast that they had developed 
a high type of culture and philosophy while we Nordic peoples 
were still savages What is that culture, and what is that phi- 
losophy?” 

The missionary regards us with a twinkle in his merry eyes 
“Pve been searching for twenty-four years and I haven’t found 
out yet' As a matter of fact, m many ways, after they moved 
into India, the Aryans lost some of the culture which they had 
learned in central Asia while dwelling m the common grazing 
grounds where all the Aryan peoples once lived They re- 
linquished customs that gave them physical and mental stamina 
they ceased the eating of beef, they condemned as sordid and 
degrading the tilling of the soil, and adopted carnal gods and 
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those of fear and terror of the Abongincs m preference to their 
fnendlj gods of light After the Brahnuns withdrew into a 
cl ass of moral leaders, thc> dcs*eIopcd the caste sj’stcm and the 
ractaphpics and pantheon of gods that combine to maJre Hin 
dutsm. Caste ii a 5>‘stem of organized tlastr) which is peculiar 
to India. It require* child mamage, ‘suttee,* segregation and 
disassocudon of manbnd. It is the soaal and political con 
tribudon of the Hindu people* to soact) at large. It has been 
rejected and condemned by oU aiilitadons outside of In- 
dia.” 

“But their mctaphj-sics are cthicall} high, are they not?” 

“Only in part, for a great portion arc dependent on magic 
ntuali and blood sacnfica of animals and human beings to their 
idol*. Ther theories of karma and transmigradon of souls arc 
dominant conMcdons, Behef m these doctrines js deeply m 
grained m all sect* and ranks of Hinduism although the Rig 
Veda contains no traces of such concepts. It is surmised by 
such eminent students and authondcs as Professor Macdonell* 
that the Aryan settlers reca\*ed the fir« impulse toward these 
creeds from the aboriginal inhabitants of Indo- As Su* Herbert 
Risley pomts out in his treatise, “Peoples of India,” m many 
districts where belief m witchcraft i$ prevalent, there exists 
abundance of c\^dencc that there 0 wid es pr ea d connedoa 
among savage peoples not only that the souls of the dead may 
pass into animals and trees, but that linng people may undergo 
a similar temporary transformadon 

“Let me read you a passage from Sir Her b er t ** book, for he 
was a deep and wise scholar of Hindu life ” 

Taking down a tolumc from the crowded shelves of ha 
Hbniry the Amencan continue* “On page 238 Sir Herbert ob- 
serves 

"But if they bofTowc J transmiffation from the Dnndun inhala- 
taat* of InJu the IndoAiyan* lent to it a moral upmficance of 
whreh DO trace b to be found amoog the arnimm. They topple- 
mented the idea of trammigration by the theory of Klf acting retn- 
t'ltion which i» known tj kamu. Accordmg to tha doctniw every 

f liulirtt L ht r mau r Vy P tvf t ww A. A. tl*. 
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action, good or evil, that a man does in the course of his life, is forth- 
with automatically recorded for or against him, as the case may be. 
There is no repentance, no forgiveness of sms, no absolution Be- 
cause It is therefore contrary to our religion which teaches a loving 
god who forgives our trespasses if we repent, the doctnnes which are 
the highest and purest of Indian ethics have been rejected by Judaism, 
Chnstianity and Mohammedism ” 

“Of course popular Hinduism is as degrading and debased as 
the phallic rites and worship of Baal which so deeply shocked 
the Jews in olden days ” 

“The first impression of the moral tone of karma and trans- 
migration does vamsh in the light of these facts,” I interpose. 
“Don’t these behefs assist in tightening the bonds of caste?” 

“Most emphatically,” replies the missionary “The whole 
caste system, with its endless gradation of rank, is in complete 
accord with the doctnnes of transmigration. Every Hindu be- 
lieves that he is born to an immutable karma, and an equally 
immutable caste ” 

“Do you think it is possible that caste is relaxing its enslave- 
ment of the Hndus?” asks my compamon 

“Only m instances that are so rare -that not i per cent of 
the people Have been affected Moderations are still more 
miracles than natural mitigations Caste is the foundation and 
the fabric of the entire social life of the Hindus Its cohesive 
power is so instinctive that its force is hke to such a vital ele- 
ment as gravitation or molecular attraction The British have 
brought legal freedom to the people, and educational and fi- 
nancial opportunities, but in the homes and hearts of the Hin- 
dus the same laws prevail that existed when Alexander the 
Great invaded the country Their instinct is static. They see 
no virtue in progress I still hope that our Christian teachings 
will enlighten their minds and raise their pnnaples, but the 
caste instinct is so strong that even the ‘Untouchables’ we 
convert retain their caste divisions Sect is weaker than caste, 
and race dominates religion Hinduism as a creed is exceed- 
ingly elastic, but as a soaal organization it is adamantine. So 
long as a Hindu follows the stnngent laws of caste as to mar- 
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mge, soaal aoocmtion and food, he jnay worthip any one or a 
great number of a very divcrtc pantheon, that iSj as Jong as he 
continues to venerate the cow and tyrobols of VUhnu and Siva.” 

‘TThen you do not believe that the English found a gifted 
people?” 

“I do not. I know that they found a people who were, and 
are, the slaves of Brahmanism and its products of caste and 
idolatry a people immersed for ages in meditation on their 
endless cham of theories of penodjaty while their fellow Asi 
ahes, the Chinese, were contributing four great gifts to man 
kind paper, pnnbng, gunpowder and the compass, and the 
Arabs were transporting this knowledge to Europe a people 
who contmued sunk m thought c»xpt when emerging only to 
fight the Moslems or any efforts to progress their culture. 
Thar opposiboa to constructive forces has always been de 
ftnictivc and deadening to advancemenL The poem 

Tie East bowed low before the blast 

Iq panent, deep dodalat 

She let the iegMn* thusder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 

epitomiics Indian history” 

"Then India is like an octopus that has sucked into its vitals 
streams of peoples from every direction and has never repaid 
to the world with a Single compensation of digested thought,” 
I deplore. 

“That seems a harsh judgement, but it is a true charge. The 
Hindus have absorbed the cultures of other nations and have 
never evolved a constructive cdlturc in return Thar mmds 
are flmd and elastic, but not creative. Thor inabilrty to grasp 
the realities of life » often Wisely labelled spmtuabty Their 
failure to apply themselves to creative factors is seldom pre 
ponderance of spintuaJity — it is usually lack of constructive 
mentality” 

“I have earnestly tried to obtain an understanding of the 
ttatements of to many Indians who claim a deep and wise 
Gviliiation of anaent standiag, but, so far, my personal re 
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search concerning the avowals they make disprove their claims. 
When I place these facts before them they mevitably display 
indifference The usual comment is ^hat is true, and what 
IS untrue? Right and wrong are only relative'’ When I have 
attempted to pm them down, they have, without exception, 
made some elusive remark on the grossness of the Western 
mind which is only concerned with the material' Yet they 
have made declarations which have decidedly dealt with ma- 
tenal mis-statements Surely all Indians aren’t liars What is 
the cause of such insistent errors?” 

“Their standards are not ours. They see no harm m makmg 
false remarks If they do not want a thing to exist, they de- 
termine It doesn’t, and inversely In fact, they find it impossible 
to -separate the real from the unreal Facts which are evidence 
in front of our eyes are as hypothetical to them as theones. 
My idea of a phenomenal accomplishment is a logical state- 
ment of fact carried to a definite termination by an Indian 
dialectic This mixture of realness and unrealness is an in- 
separable equipment of the Indian mind It’s a chfficult task 
to account for this reasoning, or lack of it, of an entire people, 
but I think It IS best explained by their theories of maya ” 

“What is maya?” 

“Maya is a name for the world of expenence, for every- 
thing that IS conditioned by space and casuahty, for what we 
are and what we see Now their translation of this word is 
typical of their translation of the meaning of life, for Indians 
say that maya means illusion In other words, life is illusion 
Of course all idealistic creeds stnve to rise above the matenal 
things of life to the spintual. Indian metaphysics go even 
further. They say there is no matenal, that only the spintual 
exists, that the individual is God — not a personal God, but the 
incomprehensible God of Absolutism — ^that which is without 
qualities and attributes, what they caU ‘Brahman which is One 
without a second,’ that which is both being and non-being.” 

“That’s the most absurd theory I’ve ever heard How can 
there be a oneness of being and non-being?” 

“The answers that the Pundits (learned Hindus) give are 
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many and djmsc. 1 could fill a book with the explanattons 
IVe heard mj-sdf The amplest one has to do with a mirage. 
One Hindu momst said to me ‘YouVe seen a shimmering 
mirage — so it most have existed even if only in the Jens of 
j-our c}*e. But when jtru knew the mirage didn’t exist, it was 
destroyed b) your knowledge. All the time the desert was un 
affect^ by the mirage or its destruction. Brahman, the Ab- 
solute, IS the desert. Ma>’a is the mirage. Brahman 13 as 
unaffected by maj’a as the desert was bj the mirage. Tct j-ou, 
who are Brahman, destrojed the mirage b> knowledge which 
also IS Brahman which it One without a second. The mirage 
had existence. Map has existence. Tct nathcr does exis^ so 
both arc both bang and non bang ” 

*‘So many words that jump together into one acrosticl How 
can they apply? If man is a definite part of the unconditional 
Absolute, how can he ever step away from consoousness of Ins 
absolutisffl? If man 11 God, how cm he separate himself from 
God, even m ha mind, at any tunc?” 

“I can’t answer >•00. ISe tcnataotalj clung to the statement 
that thar thecrj of absolutism contradicts itself for, as you 
say, how cm there be hmitation of the Absolute? Some Pun- 
dits make jtnir brain play leap-frog with such replies as the 
example of the mirage but most of them offer you t cataract of 
words that are palpably fantastic m meaning These meta 
physics are expounded by a comparati\*cly infinitesimal pKotion 
of the Hindus who believe thi Lfe is illusion and the only 
way to conquer it is to forget it. The theono haven’t been 
taught by the Brahmans to the peoples so much as the Brahmans 
have evolved a senes of metaphysical theoncs to account for 
an instinctive quality of Hindu nature. The most illiterate 
souls believe that it a imposnblc to form a concepbon of God, 
and that therefore He isn’t a subject, and since He isn’t a sub- 
ject He can't be an object for aspiration. With no subject or 
object, the only thing left 15 nothing — which ts God. This con 
ceptwn 13 an elementary quality of the Hindu sotiL” 

“Then as long as the Hindus believe m mayw, they can’t 
progress, and as map ts a basic and irrevocable characteristic 
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progress, according to our standards, is forever impossible!” 

“No, my fnends The Light of God’s blessing will some 
day give them sight That is why I am here Both spiritual 
and economic needs demand the renunaation of maya, for it is 
one of the main strangleholds on the Indian mind It explains 
much concermng the inability of the Indian intelligence to im- 
derstand or apply constructive thought, in other words, the 
lack of evolution of their spirits and minds It explains much 
concerning the peculiar inadequaaes of educated individuals 
like Mr Gandhi ” 

“Aren’t there any Indian leaders who are striving to remedy 
India’s stagnation?” 

“None who would satisfy our standards One great re- 
former, Ram Mohun Roy, lived in Bengal a century ago If 
ever there was a Christ-like Hindu it was he He fought to 
free himself and those about him from the fetters of orthodox 
Ebnduism and was the onginator of the movement that was to 
develop into the Brahmo Samaj He did his utmost to 
synthesize all that was best in the thought and practice of East 
and West In 1843, ten years after Ram Mohun Roy’s death, 
Debendre Nath Tagore, father of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
gave impetus to the movement Tagore had an intensely spin- 
tual character and under his leadership the soaety expanded 
Keshub Chandra Sen, a man of commanding intellect, joined 
the movement in 1857 Sen was fired with a missionary zeal 
to spread not only knowledge but soaal reform He wanted 
to do away with child-marriage and simdar Hindu institutions 
These views were too radical for the conservative Tagore, so 
they separated Sen went to England, where he met many 
of the intellectual giants of the day — ^Dean Stanley, Max 
Mueller, John Stuart Mill and Gladstone — and he saw women 
taking an active and prominent part in everyday life He went 
back to India with renewed determination to free his people 
from orthodox Hinduism In 1872 he succeeded in having an 
Act passed which legalized Brahmo marriages, abolished in- 
fant marriages, made polygamy a penal offense and sanctioned 
widow and inter-caste marnages This courageous achievement 
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alienated his group of reformen from thar orthodox brothen, 
but Sen never wa\'crcd He founded a church known os the 
New Dispensation which is practicaHy non-existent to-day, and 
Debendra Nath Tagore organized the Sadharan Brahmo Saraaj 
which appeals to the educated classes, and more especially to 
the Bengalis. It never has been a popular mo\*cment, and 
according to the last census there were only 6,000 odd mem 
bers. These three men were true reformers. Thar ambitions 
were idealistic, but thar work of little permanence, and no one 
had arisen to fill their places.” 

r broodily ponder on hts words, before declaring 

“I am to earnestly trying to find the truth about conditions, 
past and pretent, between English andTEndus. Many Indians 
arc appealing to our people at home to aid them m shabng 
off the ‘yoke’ of English government. India is such an alien 
country and we have so few means to assist us m judging 
whether these supplicants ore re p r esentatives of the people or 
partisan politicuns. Before we take any stiuid we certainly 
should know whether Great Bntam is hampering or helping 
India as a whole, m jusoee to both Indians and English, u well 
as to ourtelves. All my ondence so far is entirely m favor of 
English benefit and promotion of freedom to the Indian peo- 
ples. Am I overlooking some factor? Surely there arc two 
tides to every qucsUonl” 

”On the whole, I believe the Bnbsh arc doing an admirable 
job. There have been instances of personal selfishness or per 
sons! avanaousnesi of course, but the percentage of exploita 
Uon has been of no moment m the tcalc of British betterment 
of social conditions m India. Remember that these people have 
been bred for genera tions to accept and promote the most op- 
pressive and cruel syst em of otroaous sla\'edom that has ever 
existed since the earth was formed. They arc Eke children in 
many ways. They use words like toys, and charges like tools. 
They can’t comprehend democracy, as a the case with children, 
even though they benefit by it.” 

**How do you account for the misapprehension of sincere 
Indians who arc the products of English colleges and who yet 
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speak of their ^superioF avilization?” inquires my compamon, 
breaking her thoughtful silence 

“Much of this misunderstanding comes from their prideful 
mterpretations of records or selections from chronicles in the 
English language These interpretations are the results of their 
fluid grasp of words and their lack of inductive comprehension 
of the meaning of those words in their entirety. Take Vedic 
literature, for instance, which has been the subject of much 
research for many years As you know, the Brahmans were 
ongmally the members of the Aryan tribes who were more 
and more frequently chosen to conduct the ntes and sacrifices 
until they gave up the pursuits of war and agnculture and de- 
voted themselves entirely to avil and religious admimstration 
They wrote hymns of invocation, addressed to their gods, and 
recorded them in crude Sansknt, sections of which are now im- 
possible of translation by even the most learned of Indian and 
European Sansknt scholars 

“As the Brahmans grew in power, they attnbuted these 
hymns to divine origin, proclaiming the psalms to have been 
revealed to them by the gods Glonfying themselves by de- 
claring they were the receivers of the divine messages and laws, 
they formed themselves into a division or caste, defining and 
separatmg the rest of Aryan and non-Aryan peoples according 
to various grades of rank They ordained themselves priests 
by right of blood, and became the only deans of any rehgion 
in the world who transferred the privilege of their rank by 
blood and not according to calling or spiritual gifts Succeed- 
ing Brahmans added to the Vedic literature and, with the 
growth of knowledge, the new hymns and laws expressed the 
growth of grammar and vocabulary As the source of their 
pnde and power, the Brahmans kept their records unchanged, 
and since the peoples at large held neither the nght nor the 
ability to read, the Scriptures of this esotenc religion were not 
translated or revised as in the case of the Bible of the exoteric 
religions of the Jews and Chnstians who were privileged to 
read and transpose their sacred scriptures 

“Imagine a vast country of conquerors and despised con- 
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qucreti, governed by a political clique whose members in- 
hented by right of blood the sole authonty to be the pnesti 
and the polidaans, to cvoLc, interpret, administer and enforce 
all the religious and cml laws of the entire population, none 
of whom could read or wnte, and you can perhaps obtain a 
faint idea of how jealously the Brahmans guarded the anaent 
records which were their pnde, os the symbols of their inheri- 
tance, and their strength, as the vehicles of their power 

the English brought their government to India they 
encountered the stones and the statutes of the Vedas. De 
siring to interfere as little as possible in the religious and cml 
life of the Indtans, the English studied the Vedas. Thar phi- 
lologists were dcbghted to find incorporated m a mass of data, 
no longer than the Iliad and the CMysscy combined, records 
that had been unchanged since the beginnings of written Ian 
guage, and other documents composed consecutively over a pe- 
nod of possibly three thousand yeart. 

“In Europe a beneficent demooacy had aused the scattering 
and distnbuting of knowledge so that the matenaJ which was 
considered worthy of preservation was translated mto Ian 
guage that all could absorb. Thus over great areas, m diverse 
tongues, the products of many minds were dis perse d, xncor- 
poruted and revtsed, making the tranng of the evolution of 
words a complicated task. The g r owt h of tenets and aspirations 
was so widespread that it was not possible for a concrete and 
condensed compilatioa of their spiritual and mental develop- 
ment to be conserved- 

“In India the greedy autocracy of the Brahmans, who had 
centred m one small group the pnvilegc* of learning, had 
perpetuated the laws without growth or evolution during three 
thousand yean and had preserved thar expre ssi on m early 
Sanskrit Thus the onginaton of the Vedas, who had tyram 
cally repressed the mental and spiritual development of the 
Indian peoples, unwittingly contributed a gift to the research 
of philologists.” 

“It IS rather ironic that the unprogressive state of Indian 
civilization should result m the furthering of modem re 
search,” my companion remarks. 
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“It IS indeed, and the Brahmans resented it. But this appli- 
cation of the European mind has centred the attention of the 
Brahmans on their own literature and perhaps it will fructify 
in some expansion of Brahmamc thought However, at pres- 
ent they continue to declare the records are sacred and the 
revelations divine, and far too profound for translation to the 
masses They continue to further an esotenc culture But of 
course the European scholars saw no religious sanctity of text 
In fact, the parts of the sacred Rig- Veda that yielded interpre- 
tation disclosed only lyrics of invocation plainly produced by a 
sacerdotal class While their themes were unenlightening as to 
the life and movements of the Aryans before and soon after 
entenng India, their texts, which displayed the development of 
grammar and vocabulary, proved to be mines of information to 
the Europeans who, by applying synthesis as well as analysis, 
were able to decipher indelible traangs of the peregnnations of 
the Indo-Aryan race In no way refernng to the despotic avili- 
zation of the Brahmans who rapaaously conserved these records, 
but exulting in their material assistance to their particular sa- 
ence, the philologists wrote Hhe Rig-Veda is the oldest litera- 
ture in the Indo-European or Aryan language which stands 
quite by itself, high up on an isolated peak of remote antiquity ’ 

“Now with the Bntish imposition of government, literacy 
was placed within the grasp of not only Brahmans, but every 
class and every caste Naturally the Hindu students turned to 
treatises on their religious literature, and readmg the only 
manuscnpts available, those of the European scholars, the typi- 
cal Indian mind discarded as uninteresting the portion which 
traces the development of Aryan speech and expression, and 
race evolution, for the Indian intellect has no historical instinct 
It was, and is, concerned only with personal advancement, or in 
other words, personal karma From the whole mass of deduc- 
tions and conclusions the Indian grasps such sentences as the 
above praise of the Rig-Veda Immeiately he interprets this 
declaring of the exceptional evidence of philology to mean 
recognition of evidence of exceptional civilization Of course 
this is not the meaning at all But the Indian’s pnde of ‘Aryan 
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blood’ 13 satisfied wrth this int e rp r etation which hts indifference 
to induction pennits him to accept.” 

“It 13 a case of a little knowWgc bang a dangerous thing,” 
I remark. 

“Exactly It is deplorable and it is harmful But considcr- 
mg the way we eulogize our own history, our sympathy should 
soften our judgements of many Hindus who otherwise ap- 
pear flagrant liars, and our hopes and help can stimulate them 
to go on past the danger stages of learning to the haghts of 
judgement and application of analysis.” 

As we make our adlcux, the Araencan bndly offers us his 
copy of Sr H, H. Rislcy’s “Peoples of India.” 

‘^ou will find this book to be the roost complete and 
rounded compilation of facts and thrones conctniing the m 
habitants of India. Sr Herbert gave forty years of his life to 
applying deep knowledge of ethnology and wide sympathy of 
mtercst to Indian life. I loved the man himself and the world 
uaivemlly r es pec ts his work. Tou will find all of the volume 
interesting and many parts most instructive. 1 shall mark page 
375 for your particuLu* attention where he states 

It h daw th*t the growth of cwte insthjct most hare hem greatly 
promoced and ttnnulited by certain characteriuic pecuhanties of the 
Indmn mteUect~-hs Ux hdd of facts, its indifference to action, its 
absorption In dreams, its exaggerated rerercnce for tndmon its pascon 
for endJea dirtswo and nb-^ruioii Its acute sense of mlnote technical 
datmcDons, its pedantic tendency to pres a principle to its furthest 
condosian and its remarkable capao^ for iofftaemg and adopting 
ideas aod usages of whaterer ongCo. It a through this imnanrc 
faculty that the myth of the four cast es — erolred in the first instance 
by some speculatire Brahman, and reprodoced in the popular T cro om 
of the epcs which the educated Hmda tillager studies as diligendy as 
the Engliih rustic used to read Us B3>le— has attained its wide cur 
rency as the mold to which Hindu Society ought to conform. That h 
bears no relation to the actual fact of life b, in the riew of hs ad- 
herents, an irrelerant detaiL It drscendi from remote anbqmtyi it has 
the sanction of the Brahmansj it n an artide of faith| and crery one 
seeis to bring ha own rute within one or other of the tradioocal 
cbti. 
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“So you see, the highest theories of Brahmanism promoted 
the system of slavery and did not affect or assist m the growth 
of the world ” 

“You believe the English have brought only benefit?” 

“Emphatically. They have enforced peace, applied many 
elements of democracy and given opportumties and nghts to 
all the people of India for soaal and spiritual salvation ” 


A Brahman’s Standfomt 

A Brahman gentleman calls on us at our hotel, arnving with 
much pomp in a long, low Rolls-Royce to pay his respects He 
is a member of the Legislature at Delhi where he has been 
conspicuous on numerous occasions m Assembly debates, sev- 
eral of which I heard We were both guests at several small 
gatherings of political groups, and I had listened to him make 
statements regarding Amencan and English literacy and ex- 
penditures of government with which I decidedly disagreed 
but could not effiaently refute, as the statistics had buned them- 
selves so deeply m my brain I could not mstantly produce 
them 

Although It IS afternoon, we do not ask him to have tea as 
we know that he is very orthodox The conversation at first 
progresses on pleasant but formal lines, we expressing our 
pleasure and interest in travelling through India, and he re- 
gretting the deplorable state of the country His reserve and 
stoical calm are suddenly shot with venom as he imprecates 
“Until the Bntish came to bleed and oppress all India, there 
was security, there was independence Our peoples were dis- 
tinguished in every walk of life Our scholars, thinkers, poets, 
saentists, were brilliant achievers ” 

“When?” I inquire bluntly 

“In our ^Golden Age ’ Ah, then art and knowledge, philos- 
ophy and wisdom were prevalent, all destroyed by the Bntish* ” 
“But the ‘Golden Age’ is legendary Even the unsubstan- 
tiated traditions claim this mythical age existed thirteen hun- 
dred years before the Bntish arnvcd in the East ” Frankness 
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tiJ been the c-d ref the cn cech of our p-t\^ui neetiegt 
*o I di rvt feel tl n.ie to he csiTi 

Urdiur^ and urcmNirrwjed th-* Bnhroan anjTrerj, ‘‘Our 
IiTmaktr? ari k'C 1 have left bciuri then ideas of 
J^^it^:elnfcru.rtor 

“’i cu ha^■c changed th^ subject ^ 1 p-otst. 

He aa*criph*es n- m S his impct urSe b^e and fxJ: nilcss 
hau^r-r WT^ the sder'e gronrj awfcinrd the ^'carg giH trho 
aTfnpan,c< n* irqa.rcs irth exti r m e poh cness 

“To Tr*u cdics and laws of d> v^a rtftr^ I an 

pcdiaps n fuUj inf "ncd. Frcn irv rvdes, windi have 
been ca h L in scope I iindcr?*<\^d tha cvea n Alders tr“ 
there wtre no judaal codes cr wiftea jLdrer'ena, and tha 
t'-e-e wen? ro re>*r.ct: ns ca the cruelties cf l-gol P'^^sh" 
c:tr*s,^ 

“Ou- Lws were ncrafttl thn wtae jer’^ he insess. “It 
B e“d\ th“ Bntsh who arc cnitL'' 

“Please tell « d tn e csses^*' I urge. *W e ore K^h su:- 
ce-el% a!a:;.j3 t 1-an the frfts Ia£=i peop^es.^ \o 
“TcU us aSx the^e just Lws>'' I p^cad. “I har^ read 
works 0 ^ rincus cnrelltn frcn 'var*''us lards, all cf wh-di 
relat cruel~es and tc^-norj as p-eva2eu n cverr rega wnh- 
ctu csotpuvn, I h-ve read the atccurS G-ctt. Persan and 
R’n.guesc travellers and fcasterrars alJ cf when ag-eed ta 
tfcerr recerds whrdi were w~’*‘ e n 1*^^ before the Bnush set 
feet la Irdh.^ 

“I » Bnash cusmg whid: cp these tales and p-e~ 

tends th-n were \n'*r£a br ednrs. Nlr pe' 7 fe Jove pesm. 
There have c-ver teen feuds and bghts and wars before thev 
cane. A cu can't read d-ns3nt. 1 cu <LnA fcn w the trtnM** 
“Bu 1 have read cronslanrns cf Senskr.. If th-v were rxC 
co-rco* I ant corSden the Hindus who can read both cr^gnal 
and nanslmoa w-'dd c^iect. I have read reo'-ds cf 
hs^enn? of <E£cren regns. Tate HinuA cocr* Jns- 

toran Shah Jahan- He related the most appalErg and 
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sickening horrors of torture, poverty, oppression and plague, 
when bones of dead human beings were pounded and mixed 
with flour for food, when the penalty for a small theft was the 
amputation of the nght hand, for a second minor ofFense, the 
left foot, for a third, the left hand, and for a fourth, the right 
foot These were the mildest pumshments The more severe 
were the tearing out of eyes, pouring of molten lead into 
throats, crucifying, impaling, sawing of men asunder and simi- 
lar atroaous punishments which were prevalent Abdu-L 
Hamid wrote at a time when the English had just arnved in 
India but before they held any territorial power or even m- 
fluence You see I have studied and applied thought and given 
time in faithful endeavor to find the truth So please tell me 
definite cases and prease data about these idyllic conditions 
and merciful laws you mention ” 

The Brahman studies the enormous ruby, set in one of five 
nngs he wears, with langmd, lowered eyelids There is much 
dignity in his silent resistance which we can not help libng m 
spite of his unfairness His statements cannot be attnbuted to 
Ignorance since he has had every advantage of learning at the 
Umversities of both Madras and Calcutta, only his orthodox 
Hinduism preventing his studying in England His physical 
appearance typifies his mentality He wears the coirect striped 
trousers and cutaway coat of London afternoon dress, with a 
towering turban of aquamarine muslin His extremely small 
and slim hands and feet as well as his light brown complexion 
proclaim his high caste Finally he smiles faintly and lifts his 
hands and drops them back again, plainly implying we are very 
wrong and very hopeless 

“What is wrong? What is right? All materiality is noth- 
ingness, therefore statements concerning it are lies ” 

“Yes, I know Our Western minds are so gross we deal with 
disgustingly material viewpoints,” we mildly but sarcastically 
interject 

“I did not like to say so,” he replies modestly And then 
eagerly “Will you read a book of one of the professors of my 
university? He proves that my people vere the foremost 
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aluppcrs, manufoctiircn, moral, soaal and fpintoal leader* of 
the whole Eart for thousands of jTan before the Bntish came.” 

“Gladlj ” 

The book the Brahman sends us » “A Hlsior) of Indian 
Shipping and Manome Actintj from the Earliest Times,” b) 
Professor Radhanimcd Mootoji of Calcutta, This mono- 
graph IS an interesting compilation which is based on Doctor 
^lookcrjp* thesis for his s^olanhip at Calcutta Uni\*CTSit> 
He has pamstakingl) dug up and assembled c\*er) possible 
reference to boats, in fragments and scattered manusenpt* of 
old Sanskrit and Pall. Manj of his translations have neccssanlj 
been speculative as the wnong u so anoent that mterp r e la tion 
IS highlj debatable. Doctor hlookcrji modestlj* admits that but 
few references and allusions have dirta bcanng on the ships, 
ship-buildlQgs and vojagci of the Indians. For instance, when 
he 6nds records which sa> that ** c er tam woods were advised for 
boat* when commaniaQon was difficult owing to vast water,” 
be doesn’t claim, os does our Brahman fnesd, nor as does the 
writer of D o ct o r Mookcrji’s rntroduaion, Doctor Brajmdra 
nath Sod, pnnapai of the Maharajah of Cooch Bihar’s Col- 
lie, that this means that the Indians were the foremost ship- 
buil(fing and maritime nation of anaent eras. The first definite 
evidence that Doctor Mookerji offers arc the crude canoe* and 
barges m a de of rough planks which are r e presented among the 
well-known Sanchi sculpture* which belong to the second cen- 
tury Bu:. The next endenec m point of hmc arc the sculptures 
of Kanhex^ m the aland of Salsette, near Bombay, wiu^ are 
believed to belong to the fccond century A.D, TTiese show a 
shipwreck and two per so ns helplessly prajing and Doctor 
Mookerji wntes “T^ is perhaps the oldest representation of 
a uj VO) xn Indian sculpture.” 

I\o doubt It IS pnde a nil political motives that impel Mr 
Dajpat Rai to refer with misleading italics, m his “England s 
Debt to India,” to Doctor MoofccrjPs thesa and quote from its 
introduction, claiming 

For •/ jrtrs l«forc the adrent of the Bntah, India hid 

derdeped ihipfiiig ind nuf iping trade to a murdocs atent. There 
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IS ample justification for the claim made for her by one of the Indian 
writers on the subject, that “the early growth of her shipping and ship- 
building, coupled with the genius and energy of her merchants, the 
skill and daring of her seamen, the enterpnse of her colonists, secured 
to India the command of the sea for ages and helped her to attain and 
long maintain her proud position as the mistress of the Eastern Sea ” 

I regret that Mr. Lajpat Rai failed to define or substantiate 
his claims, for all authentic histones relate that the Arabs and 
the Chinese sailed small junk ships carrying all the trade 
throughout the East before the Portuguese arnved Not one 
tells of any Indian trading in foreign waters, much less of her 
reign as “Mistress of the Eastern Sea” I In fact, many records 
speaally note that the Indians failed to carry their trade to any 
extent at any penod 

An Untouchable^ s Condemnation 

The kindly missionary sends us a note suggesting that we 
might find much of interest and understanding by visiting a 
small school outside Madras where an “Untouchable” is pnn- 
apal 

“There are many such teachers as ,” wntes the 

missionary, “who are accomplishing much unselfish and com- 
mendable work among the hosts of ‘Untouchables’ who find 
it too penalizing to attend the schools where they have legal 
rights The inflictions^ they receive are at the hands of the 
higher-caste Hindus who forably resist the nghts of the low- 
castes to even approach the schools where upper-caste children 

attend I have known for twelve years and can 

vouch for his sincenty of purpose and depth of knowledge. I 
have already spoken to him of your search for truth in India 
He assured me it would be to his great pleasure if you would 
care to visit his humble surroundings If you deade to go, 
Kedan, who brings this chit, will instruct your chauffeur as to 
the route ” 

Welcoming the opportunity, we start out on our journey as 
soon as the downpour of tropical sun is less liberal. We motor 
out of the aty along a road which borders the Bay where cease- 
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less wives crash continuously against the shore. We pass many 
natives squatdng on their haunches as motionless as the rock 
they rest on, many cocoanut and palm grovesj many nee fields 
below the level of our pathway A bullock cart lumbers just 
ahead, blocking our passage. Drawn by great white oxen whose 
huge horns arc fully a yard long, the tall wheels gnnd into the 
sand as their dnw pulls to the side, but only after much loud 
and evidently vntuperativc imprecation from Nora, our bearer, 
who u plainly delighted to be able to spend his wrath on some 
one. His extreme ngidity of countenance had spelt such stem 
disapproval of his Amencan Queen Empresses going near a 
“defiling Untouchable” that we had suggested he remain in 
Madras but, martyr to the lost, he had coldly declined. 

A daric-sfanned boy squats on the shaft between the very 
tails of the stolid bullocks, hts chin on hts lean knee. He st a r e s 
at us unblinkingly Wc venture a smile, but he doesn^ change 
expression 

Carefully but angnly our chauffeur passes the laden cart and 
glistening tacks of the oxen, and wc again gam speed into the 
sun. 

After a two-hour run through innumerable villages and 
stretches of ncc fields, we stop before a frame schoolhonse not 
u nlik e those we see at home in the country The Lttle “Un 
touchables” have evidently all gone home, for not a sound stirs 
the stillness save the break of the waves on the distant shore. 
A pleasant faced Hindu with Western-clipped hair and horn 
nmmed glasses emerges from a modest house under the palm 
trees nearby He diffidently comes toward us. 

“Are you J” wc mquire. 

He bows acquiescence. 

“I am honored that you have mme so far to my humble 
school.” 

‘We are very happy to come. It is delightfully cool here 
under these trees bo near the sea.” 

“You have cxpcnenced a w arm and dusty tnp from Madras 
I am afraid. WUl you coroe mto the school? There are chairs 
which I believe you will find comfortable.” 
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Dismissing the attending Nara, to his now evident relief, we 
follow the teacher up the walk to the school He offers us 
cool water which he pours from an earthernware jug which 
swings in a bamboo cradle on the porch He loses his diffi- 
dence after we exchange numerous pleasantnes and begin to 
stir the depths of our thoughts Earnestly he deplores 

“There are over 60,000,000 of my ‘Depressed’ brethren in 
this great land, madame, more than there are inhabitants in 
any country of Europe We who are ‘unclean’ and ‘defiling,’ 
not because we are diseased or criminal but only because of 
birth in our caste, are persecuted more than ‘unclean’ lepers 
who are physically dangerous to the health of the community 
The serfdom of the Israelites in Egypt was not nearly so harsh 
as the crushing yoke of slavery my people have staggered un- 
der down the centuries until the Bntish brought us emanapa- 
tion ” 

“Are none of the castes kindly to the ‘Untouchables’?” we 
inquire. 

“In recent years there have been a few, pitifully few, who 
have secured temple entry for some of us Our skepticism is 
strong, for none has offered to touch our ‘unclean’ hands in 
fellowship I honestly beheve that not even the kindliest of 
Hindus would willingly allow us the few privileges they some- 
times have permitted us so very recently. To come within the 
touch of even our shadow defiles them To associate with us 
would mean excommunication from their soaety and religion 
They would instantly descend to the depths of our ‘unclean’ 
purgatory In the legislature at Delhi expediency has forced 
them to accept the edicts of British law that we have rights of 
representation The few overtures have been mostly, and I am 
greatly afraid entirely, political snares in order to obtain our 
votes which the humane Bntish have given us.” 

“Is not Gandhi helping you?” 

“Gandhi t He sometimes offers us lip-service and that only 
in conversation with you Amcncans or other white people 
When he talks to us he says ‘Toil patiently on, resting m the 
hope that somehow, sometime, a spontaneous change of atti- 
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tiKlc toward you roay develop m the Hindu mentality Mean 
time, \'enerate the Hindu religion ond help me and my Swara 
jists to nd India of the satanic British govemmentr* Of what 
worth 15 that empty possibility to us? He wants us to give 
?tini definite help and we must wait on a hope that somehow, 
someitme the Hindu upper castes msy clungc toward us! 
Madame, my people have been ground down imdcr the con 
temptuous, contemptible heels of the castes since the beginnings 
of this most horrible and temble engine of cruelty ever per 
petrated on manbnd, I know I have studied the history of 
the world m the schools the Bntish have given us, though often. 
I was beaten and tortured as was my poor mother by the caste 
Hindus who stop at no violence to prevent us from entering 
the schools the Bnush have made frte and open to all Indians. 
Your great Lincoln gave negroes a Proclamation of Emana 
pation. Docs Gandhi offer us one? No! He and the rest 
would lose thor servants, thor slaves, their serfsl” 

could not believe our eyes,” exclaimed my companion, 
“when we were walking through the native erty this mommg 
We suddenly came upon three wretched, emaciated humans 
who were eating the entrails of animals thrown out from a 
Moslem market We halted, horrified, and they, poor bongs, 
went thn eking down the road, yelling TJneleanI Undeanl 
Undeanl ^ We were so appalled and so sickcaed that we paused. 
We wanted to give alms to the pibful souls but they were gone 
before we could motion our desire to aid.” 

“There arc miUions like those, condemned by ^niht^ of 
birth to scavenging,” replies the “Undean” teacher bitterly 
“I was one until an English missionary took me to his little 
chapel and forced me to eat I was seven years old and I bad 
never cafen anything but refuse, and often my mother and 
brother and I had gone for days without w ate r Wc were per- 
jiutted only the nun or sUmc of mud puddles and then only if 
at a distance from SJean’ Hindus. We are only ‘aci-foot un 
toucfaahlei’ so we arc not the lowest caste, but we have suffered 

*Tk« TotMcLiUc” wm exttrJhffy t*o<L H# ^ *t i i fwt 

Aa»nt «f OttAJ Im -rrt»*«m*i fi«aK PV* *17 
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agonies The day the missionary took me screaming and yell- 
ing to his mission I was terrified I expected him to kill me 
I choked and trembled so it was difficult to swallow even after 
he forced me to eat. It was that godly man’s kind smile that 
gave me courage and strength to sufFer and fight the caste chd- 
dren and their parents in order to creep onto the porch and 
listen to the teacher I was bold I told the village agent or 
the missionary when I was beaten, and they helped me Then 
the caste people sometimes tortured my mother, but an Eng- 
lish lady gave her a home and work, so she lived until two 
years ago ” 

“But can’t the English force the caste people to stop tor- 
turing children when it is their legal right to have education?” 

“They try But there are so few of them — only about 100 
Bntish are in the government of this huge Presidency which is 
larger than Italy They accomplish miracles as it is Besides, 
many of my own people combat the freedom to which they are 
legally entitled They are afraid Only the bold ones like my- 
self dare the cruelties inflicted upon us The atrophy of gen- 
erations upon generations has eaten their souls and spints 
They are frightened and ternfied, just as I was when seven 
years old, they accept their state of dess than dogs’ They 
submit to the violence and threats as their nghtful due They 
believe they have been condemned to the utmost depths of 
shame because of some sin sometime, somewhere Our caste is 
supposed to be our soul history. Many of us have been so long 
sunk in swill, so long cast down into filth and putrefaction, 
that we cannot see the sky of freedom, we cannot conceive of 
light I pray and pray that some Moses will arise from the 
depths of darkness of my 60,000,000 brethren and lead them 
to accept the promised land the Bntish have given us ” 

“You believe the English alone have aided you?” 

“I not only believe, I know Dunng every assembly of the 
legislature at Delhi one or more of my people have protested 
against Hindu rule If the British go, we are condemned to 
everlasting hell on earth The Swarajists, as they call them- 
selves, and many other Hindu members, tned to block the 
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Simon Commission, men of acknowledged expert and gifted 
minds, who came here to study the probJems and ass«t in the 
ahead of all India. What honest body of men would 
attempt to suppress and deny inwstigation and suggestion from 
such Rented men? There was no reason to believe the results 
would be lacking m benefit even if the report should not be 
acceptable ns o whole. My fellow members protested the pro- 
pose boycott and our ofHoal spokesman welcomed the Com 
mission.* Only this last year one of our members, Adi Dmvida 
Jana Sabha, declared m an address to ha Excellency, Lord 
Irwin, that our deliverance began with and was due entirely to 
the Bntish Govcmment”f 

“And the Moslems and Hindus?” 

“Many of the Moslems assist our cause, some because of 
true democracy of heart, some to soliat our political strength. 
As for the Hindus, hope at their hands is a distorted chimera. 
It a not only their selfish and viaous prejudice. Our defile 
ment a a defimte integrant of Hindu religion. For example, 
according to the Bhagavata, one of the pnnapal Puranas (se 
cret Hindu books), if one of my people lolls a Brahman, he is 
condemned to hiatouchabtlity* for *morc than four bmes as 
many years os there are hairs on the body of a cow * But if a 
Brahman kills an TJntouchabIc,’ he can e xp a te hts sm by reat 
mg the ‘gayatra,* a prayer, s hundred times. In some sections 
a Brahman is entitled to kill an Untouchable* if the panah 
(TJntouchahle*) approaches the hjgh<aste man. He wcnildn’t 
dare nowadays if m Bntnh governed temtones, but they often 

**W vtleon lUt r»tfT4i>Ini W ImI Uut b ,<i«fiCh7 h* 

t* *1. W red tliaC wlxr4 n— Iwlrn naU Jim bees errtrUtl Iraai ear 
pote ef dev Tern [HIWm] vOl ocK Cue tetlUe*. Tm kserv fdt vtU tkd tke Or- 
OaMt CUBM Kcepi tkf litMlTlitlf f eiJilco en b yH ciy nc tica 

to Ido ym U tke Skmom C—nlwIea We farm eer-S/Cb f tb* baault/ la 

(bb tmotry W aar le DerrmeH to-djy W mer ba deaW etWcdlra, vc mer U 
tntud m dart*, bat ve tn bocoi to be ta jvte d ay an, tad a ibaO mj U tbc tatMlr y 
to tba varld tbet tba race k set ahnyt ta tba evUt ooe tbe I«bt alviy* to tbe meet 
W ibaT t* befara tW SInae Cucvplwlaa U ylm •** caaa fnakly (Let- 
Wrfra Ddi^ Ttk. i, 9J|; pa^e 4J ) . 

TlDw Cntra] t gxy (Xeyart, y. J77M "On kuftvrtMxat U (be eodtl 

^ ecmmk Kale bm vftk tad U daa to tbe Ocmioeat. W ibdl S,bt to 

^ dtay f a«r Hoad tvy atttaiyt to truafrr tba aect f aotberity la tUi ca ao ti y 
Iran BrHkb baadi to tbe M-oOed bl,b cada Hiaiaa vbo baaa ID-tiaetad at bi tbe yaet 
* 3™^ ** ** b« far tbe yrotuda a a/ BrtlM Irai. (Addraa yjtacattd U bli 

tba Vkcray aad tba JU. Haaaralli Sacntur of State far ladt^) 
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commit such murders m Native States or in remote sectors of 
British India Their religion so instructs them Is there any 
vender that 4,500,000 of us in this entire country, of whom 
2,775,000 live in British India, have hearkened to the blessings 
of the loving Jesus Christ and accepted the benevolence of 
Christianity and the beneficence of Great Bntain with over- 
flowing hearts?” 

“Is the British support of your peoples’ nghts of recent 
date?” 

^^No, madame Our maltreatment and damnification stirred 
the compassion of the English traders long before Great Brit- 
ain brought us security of law The directors of The East India 
Company erected schools for the Indian children and asserted 
and assisted our rights to education by issuing a mamfesto that 
we should not be excluded from their schools on grounds of 
caste Some accuse the British of only proclaiming and not en- 
forang these privileges These accusers are unfamiliar with 
the overwhelming pressure of steady hatred of Hindus for 
‘Untouchables ’ Only machine guns could force 250,000,000 
to passively accept the equal rights of privileges to our 60,000,- 
000 Tell your people that we persecuted Serfs, of one-half 
the population of the United States, cry out to them, with 
flowing hearts for the Bntish, and flowing blood from the cruel- 
ties of the Hindus, for understanding of our crushing burdens 
We have no money to travel to America and proclaim our per- 
secutions Implore your people to send more missionanes, 
more doctors, more teachers and more investigators to learn 
the truth, and not the lies, from this huge country Plead with 
them to Ignore the honeyed tongues of politiaans who proclaim 
themselves saints' Not what is said, but what is lived, is truth. 
Ask your people to come and behold the truths Will you, 
madame?” 

“I promise,” I fervently reply 

“Will you, madame?” The Untouchable turns to my com- 
panion 

“I wiU.” 

“God bless you'” 
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Enilhhm*n 

Tbc following day vrc ask a Bntish ofiiaal *Did the Eng 
luh find m India any plan of government, any type of art, any 
mode of life eupenor or adaptable to their own?” 

“None, absolutely none,” emphatically replies the o ffic ial 
“Are you interested m a more speafic reply?” 

“We are, deadedly ” 

“Then let us first compare the respect i ve governments and 
the part played m each by their peoples. The only form of 
administration that had ever cjostcd in India had been auto- 
cratic, under Aldnr, and despotic under all other rulers, the 
character of Akbar alone causing this difference. The sover- 
agns of all the Empires after the sixth century a.d. had been 
Moslem masters by force of arms. The potentates of ranous 
longdoms and states had also been dictators without limitation 
No hiU of rights, no constitution, no legulative council, no 
statutes of crmunal or cml laws had ever existed. Penalties 
for offenses were prosecuted according to whim or will of the 
rulers without recourse of appeal A stipulated tax of one- 
third the grots produce of the entire Empire had been imposed 
by Akbar following a definite land census. The appraisement 
of proper yield from varied tj-pcs of land, the cqmvalcat in tax 
and the collection of the assessments were entirely under the 
control of mamnbdars. The people could not read or wntc 
and seldom could coramumcatc with any except near neigfabors, 
for over aoo dialects were spoken in the country, while the 
court language was Persian. Consequently, complaints of nepo- 
tism were pracocally uncffectivc. As a rwult, the mansabdars 
often increased the percentage of revenue, m extreme cases to 
the extent of ten-elevenths of the gross produce,* and retained 
the difference between the sum totals and the stipulated one 
third rate due the Emperor The Hindus were further gov- 
erned by the Brahmans, who composed opproxiraatcly per 
cent of the Hindu populaPon-f 

'TUi r«rcu£if« f tu, «Mdi tlm* •f A* mm, wv !■ 

U'J/ tm cMd, hM ewfv 1* ■■tbestk. 

for git HuOaUi toaftUBf vrrr <,ooo,pco Snbsta mtm te total •/ a 7,* 
000,000 HMm. TW BriiM oAcW bond U* ronb ntmliU— «■ iWm 
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“These hereditary priests and politiaans held a monopoly 
of authority over Hindu avil and religious life and maintained 
entire nghts to learning While every priest was a Brahman, 
every Brahman was not, and even to-day is not, a pnest, some 
following inconsequent professions So the influential portion 
of this sacerdotal class was an even smaller percentage of the 
illiterate whole This meager proportion of the peoples re- 
stncted to themselves the exclusive pnvileges and powers to 
create, admimster and enforce all soaal and religious laws of 
the Hindus 'Caste’ was their product, their practice and their 
right of prosecution without appeal Therefore every detail of 
Hindu avil and religious life was dictated without any voice 
on the part of a vast population that had no schools and not 
even nghts to schools So you see, there was no pnnaple of 
Indian government which was acceptable, much less equal or 
superior to our own. 

“You are, of course, familiar with Enghsh Government, so 
I shall only emphasize the fact that our Magna Charta was 
signed m 1215, four hundred years before the Bntish arnved 
in India That charter avowed and upheld the supremacy of 
the law of England over the will of the King, and that law was 
created, admimstered and enforced not by any sacerdotal class, 
but by the peoples themselves Parliament controlled the taxes, 
passed on the laws of the King and acted as Courts of Justice 
You are, I’m sure, famdiar with our, and therefore your. Bill 
of Rights, sovereign citizenship and pnvileges of person Ox- 
ford Umversity had been established for five hundred years 
and Cambridge University for four hundred years when the 
English arnved m this country of no schools of even the most 
primitive grade for the people at large Have I proved my 
point?” 

“You certainly have What about their art and literature?” 

“There are many impressive and beautiful erections m India, 
mostly Mohammedan They have stirred much interest and 
admiration, but neither Moslem nor Hindu architecture has 
affected the art of other lands Nothing of importance of very 
early Hindu construction remains because of their demolish- 
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mcnt by armies and by the forces of nature. The earliest 
examples ore nearly all Buddhist, such as the colossal sculp- 
tured frescoes and labynnths of statuary cut m the rock at 
Ajonta during the seventh ccntuiy, and at Ellora m the aghth 
century Greek and Persian influence is evidenced in many 
cases of semi nuns, although neither Greeks nor Persians were 
mflocrtced or affected by Hindu art, which is almost entirely a 
by-product of rebgious emotion TTic most impre ss ive Hindu 
struct u res are non Aryan the Dravidnn temples at Madura, 
Tanjorc, and Rameswarara, all to the south of us on the tp 
of the peninsula. These stupendous pyramidal towers, rising 
story upon story m honxontal bands, are prodigious in tac, 
and compelling m structure. The great gopurams, or giant 
gateways, nsc all of 150 feel into the sfacs, entirely covered 
with elaborate and mtneate carvings of grotcsquencs and ob- 
scenities which ore integrals of Hindu worship. Nether the 
gigantic towers nor the minute soilpturts have influenced any 
art at any tunc as they are unique expr e ssi ons of Hmdu eno- 
ton of rebgioQ. The temple at Madura was completed m 
1660, while the temple of Tanjere was probably of later con 
structon but, as it has been preserved without alteraton, it a 
the best specimen of Dravidian style. The date of constructon 
of the shnne at Rameswaram is adjudged by foreign connois- 
seurs to be contemporary to the others, but the Hindus insist 
It was bwlt by the god Rama,* the seventh mcarnaton of 
Vishnu- 

“As to Mohammedan palaces, mosques and forts, we found 
marvellous edifices that still stir our admiration and inspire 
our wondennent and even awe. But they have not affected the 
art elsewhere, nnee they arc of b emow e d architecture thenv- 
selvcs, they are Saraccaic vn design. That raarveUens buld 
mg, the great mosque in Agra, was erected m the Fort 
rcss of Agra m 1571J the Delhi Fort and Palace of Shah Jalian 
between 1639 and 1645, end that most cxqmsitc and sublimely 
beautifal tomb, the Taj Mahal, was completed m 1648 These 
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Moslem structures are of splendid proportions and beautiful 
design They are particularly impressive ansmg so gloriously 
above their settings of monotony and squalor, although they 
would inspire tribute m any location 

^^These constructions were the results of the commands of 
the artistic beauty-lovers, the Emperor Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, who reigned at the height of the magnificence and mag- 
nitude of the Moghul Empire They wielded tremendous 
power and compelled the labor of millions of people None 
of these superb creations could have been accomplished with- 
out autocratic command over thousands upon thousands of 
artist-slaves. They share three charactenstics with Hindu con- 
structions stupendous size, masses of minute and delicate carv- 
ings of perfection of detail, and nameless creators Though 
they embody the patient and tedious toil of artists in hosts of 
numbers, and each represents the splendor of conception of 
some superb architect, not one name of an actual ongmator 
has been preserved or perpetuated Their creations are ever- 
lasting, but the creators were ephemeral We can ardently ad- 
mire, but not possibly adapt, the magmficence of Moham- 
medan architecture Not even India could to-day imperiously 
command the labor of such multitudes of artists We never 
did 

“While neither our climate nor our judgement reacted fa- 
vorably to such design for ourselves, we possess many struc- 
tures of Gothic grandeur Parts of Westminster Abbey are 
said to have been eight hundred years old when the Taj 
Mahal was completed, and certainly a large portion had been 
erected four hundred years previously (1245-1269). The 
Cathedral of Canterbury was six hundred years old, Exeter 
Cathedral was in process of erection from 1280 to 1394, War- 
wick Castle and Windsor Castle were approximately three 
hundred years of age, and Hampton Court Palace had been 
built a hundred years previously Chnstopher Wren, that 
colossus of architecture, was sixteen years of age when the 
Taj Mahal was completed, and twenty-eight years old and 
already busy in designing innumerable churches and buildings 
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when the Temple at Madura was completed- So much for a 
very condensed but, I believe, equitable glossary of the times 
as ^ as our comparative art is conccmcdL 

“As for literature, in India it was almost entucly Vedic and 
certainly entirely Brahraanic, and therefore resolutely restneted 
by the Brahmans as exclusively csotcnc. The presentation of 
Sanskrit literature to the world was due entirely to our efforts. 
When Warren Hastings tock up the post of Governor General 
of the East India Compan>'’« temtones in Indu m 1774, the 
commeraal ossocubons of trading companies had expanded to 
a status comparable to that of the proprietary colcmics which 
laid the foundation of such states as Maryland and Peims>l- 
vanut m Amcnca. He recogmxcd the fairness and the wis- 
dom of ruling the Hindus as far as possible according to their 
own laws and customs, and accordingly caused a number of 
Brahmans to prepare a digest based on the onoent Vedas which 
were theu* authority of odnumstratioru An English \‘emon of 
tha Sanskrit compilation was also made through the medium 
of a Persian translation, and published in 1776 The result 
was, as Professor Mocdoncll points out, *the first impulse to 
the study of Sinsknt was given by the practical administrative 
needs of our Indian possessions.’ 

‘‘In the course of hts research Sr William Jones unearthed 
the Sakuntala, an anaent drama by the poet KaLdasa, whidi 
Sr William publrthcd to the world- His translation of this 
lync drama has been famous m the West ever since 1789 He 
also tra nsl ated the Institutes of Manu and published them m 
^ 794 > broa dc asting and preserving this hitherto csotcnc 
literature. 

“The beginnings of Comparative I*hilology comade m 
point of tunc with the popular upheaval which found ex p re s - 
tion m a new taence ha^ upon an anaent language of which 
most people then heard for the first tunc. Comparative 
PhiloIopT, which resulted in momentous and comprehensive 
di*clo9ttres of Indian ethnology, was of great mtcrest to ardent 
■ad astute saentuts. Sinsknt is the one excep tion I con make 
of an Indian accomplishment which hts been accepted by us, 
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for it IS the basis of classification of races by bnguistic charac- 
ters. It has stirred the intense interest of saentific minds to 
the benefit of India 

^Wlhile the Indian intellect is almost entirely indifferent to 
ethnology and anthropology, conceiving evolution to be not 
progress of race but progress of karma, both ethnology and 
anthropology, as well as philology, have been of tremendous 
service in the fair administration and judication of Indian avil 
legislation This indifference, or misconception, is the major 
cause for the failure of any Indian statesman to ascend to polit- 
ical supremacy as lawgiver or legislator It is our application 
of these sciences which has given us perspective and con- 
structive understanding of the soaal streams and currents that 
have amalgamated to compose the complex and contradictory 
character of the diverse peoples of India, thus enabling us to 
recognize and wisely (I sincerely bebeve) answer the distinct 
needs and demands of heterogenetic bloods This is the only 
fair and only proper foundation of government, and it is on 
this basis that we have constructed the government of India 
which recogmzes the prerogative of local nghts and yet unites 
the component parts in a central whole under British super- 
vision 

^W^hile a peaceful and working admimstration m India re- 
sults to Bntish finanaal benefits of trade, as is the case every- 
where in the world, it is of much greater financial gam to India 
which has a world trade of her own. But what is of paramount 
and vital importance is that it blesses the country with peace 
and progress So the work of our saentists based on the trea- 
sures of Sansknt has been of great interest to the English as 
well as to all nations of the world, and of tremendous benefit 
to the Indians ” 

“What were the industnes of the people when the English 
first came to India?” 

“Some copper and iron ores were being crudely mined and 
beaten into ornaments, pots and ewers or weapons, and a few 
low-castcs were engaged m the diamond mines m Golconda, 
which had produced practically all the huge diamonds found 
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to thti day, but the diamond fields had already been almost 
exhausted and the gold mines were only apasmodtcally worked 
and almost abandoned until modem methods revived the in 
dustry The bulk of the wor ker s were engaged almost solely 
in agncultural pursuit* and hand spmmng 

“Following the weakening of the Moghul Empire and the 
general exhaustion from continuous feuds and wars, the people 
had turned their talents to weaving fabnes for thcmsclsxs. 
Before the Europeans arrived there had been commerce with 
Arab and Persian traders, and we know from Marco Polo that 
cotton was grown and manufactured m India m large quanti 
Ucs, the sheerest and finest fabna bong used almost entirely 
by the numerous tenanas of the courts. The same talents for 
labonous and delicate detail, that had inspired the exquisite and 
minute carvings on marble, were instilled in those who used 
thar art for the spuming and weaving of flowered chmtzcs 
and muslins, and the blending of %‘anou5 dyes, with which 
much of the cloth was beautifi^y figureih 
“Almost tunultaneous with the tennmaboa of the once 
gbttenng and luxunous Mc^hul Court and the lade of impc- 
nal command for the delicate and sheer cloths, the EngUsh 
arrived With gold to exchange for spice. In thar travel* from 
village to Village for the spice products, they found the people 
engaged m making these lovdy fabnes, which the English 
bought m ipgeasing quanhtie*. On their arrival m England 
these Indian commodities became a great fad, Fabnes and 
spice* were in great demand. The English desire for prod 
ucts and the Indian desire for gold stimulated a commerce 
between the continents- Between 1747 and 1757 alone, the 
East Indu Company exported to India almost $3/xiQ/30Q 
(£562423) of bullion m this traffic of shawl*, fine cabcoes, 
mr*!irt*, mdigo, doves, mace and other spices to England and 
gold from England to India. We luppbcd the major portion 
of the i$fiOOfiOQfioo worth of gold which is hoarded m In 
dll to-day, m this and later comnmitc.” 

“Were there any other gifts or advantages you found or 
brought?” 
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“Not in the beginning But the increasing trade and ter- 
ntonal power of the company finally developed into a huge or- 
ganization which in the process of expansion finally brought 
peace and opportumties for physical, mental and commeraal 
growth to the Indian peoples With the progress of avilized 
and commeraal development we found a market for our in- 
dustries We sold railway equipment, irrigation machinery 
and other mechanical devices We gave to India a umfying 
force of common language, schools and colleges and univer- 
sal rights to education, postal and railway communications as 
cheap and as efficient as our own, protection from famine and 
plague by introduction of samtation and water distribution 
which regulated and protected the crops from soil disease and 
monsoon and drought affliction, we distributed by public ear- 
ners the products for relief in times of need, and for profits 
in times of plenty We introduced and fostered new mdustnes, 
m order that the very lives of the inhabitants would not de- 
pend entirely on agncultural success, and so increased the pro- 
ductiveness and wealth of the individual and the country. We 
evolved equitable criminal and avil codes that were, so far 
as possible, adjustable to local customs and yet gave liberty 
and freedom to every man, woman and child, we legalized 
personal and property nghts irrespective of class, caste or 
creed 

“Such democracy has been entirely revolutionary and to- 
tally contrary to any government they had ever known We 
have given them representative legislation and admitted them 
as rapidly as possible into the execution and administration of 
government We have given them the first reign of peace 
within their own borders and immunity from invasion from 
without. We have protected them to the utmost of our en- 
deavor from such customs as harmed only themselves, such 
as ^suttee,’ child marnage and human sacrifice. We have 
benefited them by developing a government of the people, 
and for the people, and have earnestly and faithfully earned 
out our pledge as soon as humanly possible to continue, to the 
absolute, that which we have given in limited but larger and 
larger, part government hy the people.” 
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It tt not to be supposed that we arc able to induce this Eng 
hsh official to vokc such a conasc expression of thought with 
80 few questions by ourselves. It takes a full afternoon and 
our roost persuasive efforts to ca/olc these statements from 
the conservative Bntisher As the sun drops suddenly into the 
Bay of Bengal and the shadows of a bncf dusk lie across the 
garden where we idle over tea, our tall spare host regards us 
with a whimsical trnile. 

‘T have a confession to make. I had anbapated more — 
well, roorc curiosity than purposeful inquiry from such youth 
ful viotorx and it is really most refreshing to find such vital 
mterest in my foster country ” 

“Then may we intrude and ask one personal question, which 
wTill IS interest and not curiosity? Will you be glad or wrry 
to leave India when your thirty years of service arc com 
pleted?” 

*T“-don’t know There is an elusive, perhaps illusive, all 
of the East after one has lived here many >‘can that o said 
to beckon mexorably' There o certainly a peace and screnit) 
that one finds alluring even though not altogether acceptable 
to our aspiring minds. India has been my ‘job* for twenty- 
agfat years. Come to »ec me fiv'c >'ear 3 from now in Devon 
shire. I can tell you then if the Jure is a mirage or a reality ” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT 

“It is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge,” 
proclaimed Queen Victoria on the transfer of the government 
from the East India Company to the British Crown in 1858 

With what purpose and by what right did this Company as- 
sume authority to administer the vast sub-continent of India? 
Was this assumption and its subsequent transference to the 
suzerainty of a nation almost on the other side of the world 
in consonance with the prinaples of present-day consaence? 
Has the Government of Great Bntain constantly worked to- 
ward the avowed desire of Queen Victona to develop the Indian 
peoples to the prescribed qualification of education and ability 
with the ideal and goal that they themselves execute and ad- 
minister a representative dominion? In other words, was Great 
Britain justified in incorporating India in her Empire, and has 
that incorporation been of benefit to India? 

The answer to these questions, which are of deep concern not 
only to the peoples of India but to all citizens of the world, 
is to be found in the history of English settlement and expan- 
sion, and in the transition from the mercantile efforts of a pn- 
vate enterprise to the present administration of a representa- 
tive legislature under the central control of British Ministers 
appointed by the Parliament of England This history may be 
divided into three parts first, the years from 1600 to 1757, 
when the English traders purchased Indian merchandise un- 
der competitive conditions of nvalry with other European 
companies, second, the hundred years follovang the rise of the 
East India Company to supremacy over the European rivals 

167 
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and the evolirtJon of the Company*s tcmtonal control as a 
leraindar, or landlord, to that of administrator of the major 
pjorbon of India, third, beginning m i8j8 with the assumption 
of the Company** dormmon by Great Britain, the mcorpora 
tion of that dominion into the Bnmh Empire, and the growth 
of Imperial Government, to the representative administration 
of to-^y 

In our re sea rch mto the two earlier penods wc shall be lit- 
tle assisted by contemporary native documents, for they arc 
practically non-enstenL Moghul rule, which had supported 
and stimulated literary memoranda, was shattered. Brahman 
wr iters retted on thor Vcdic laurels. Never imbued with a 
histone sense, the small percentage of Indians suffiacntly lit 
crate to inscnTie comprehensive arthives were mentally and 
physically sub merg ed by tumultuous floods of disruption un 
til peace and secunty were established by Bntah control We 
shall be able to study numerous official re p or ts and chromcles, 
as well as graphic jourruls of Brrtish agents and hatomns, of 
all these particular eras. Wc shall peruse records which have 
been endorsed as authentic tabulations and annals which are 
adjudged equitable accounts by Indians and Eng lah icholars 
alike. 


Tha Penod of GetUiton 

Trade, not dominion, was the objective of the East India 
Company which was formed jn London m i6oa The pohocs 
of tlm organization were entirely commeraal AH pl^ and 
proceedings for settling post* on the Indian coast* were for- 
mulated m the interest* of trade. The arrival of the English 
mcrdiantmen In India was comadent with as c en dancy of Eng 
liah power and English prosperity in Europe. 

Aurangreb and Loua XIV w ere cont em poranes. The ragns 
of both were followed by those of surface magnificence but 
internal poverty Glittering splendor, as well as decay, was 
^aunultaneous m India and France. Wars of conquest and ag- 
^ giciiion, which at first had been tnumphant, gradually under- 
nuned and wasted the wealth of man power and mataial pos- 
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sessions Fanatical religious persecution, widespread corrup- 
tion and a magnificent court were charactenstics of both the 
Moghul and Bourbon dynasties Fatal enervation of both coun- 
tries followed The dechne and eclipse of both powers were 
concurrent with the ascension of England to paramount posi- 
tion in Europe. Under the Tudors England enjoyed a hun- 
dred years of great internal prosperity When the Moghul 
Empires were warnng, England was waxing in mantime su- 
premacy. With power and prospenty grew love of luxunes 
and willingness to pay With Bourbon slackemng of author- 
ity the seas were cleared for the English traders With 
Moghul exhaustion the peoples of India turned to weavmg of 
fabrics and culture of spices These conditions all fostered the 
growth and expansion of English commerce 

Until after the battle of Plassey the profits of the East In- 
dia Company were denved solely from England These were 
the margins charged the English purchasers for the nsk the 
traders ran in securing and shipping products in the teeth of 
militant opposition of rival European traders, and in spite of 
feudal and piratical attacks in India. The prosperity of this 
trade, fostered and promoted by pioneer merchants who 
chanced their money on what at first seemed an impossible 
project, effected such enormous profits that seventy-seven 
years after its founding every proprietor received a bonus of 
a quantity of stock equal to that which he held On the capi- 
tal thus doubled were paid dividends amounting to 20 per cent 
annually. According to the standards of present-day business 
operations, where no physical dangers or risks are dared in 
obtaining an article of trade, this profit was large but not un- 
reasonable 

The East India Company received strenuous opposition at 
home because of its exports of bullion In the seventeenth 
century the company was constantly accused of impovcnshing 
England by these dispatches of gold, and indeed it was some 
time before any but the mantime classes understood that it was 
a false theory that exportation of bullion exhausted a nation’s 
wealth Yet the people continued their demand for spices and 
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fragile and beautiful Indian textile*, and the traders continued 
to secure them largely because of these gold p3>'menU. 

The vaolJating and unpopular dynasty of the Stuarts gave 
ill support to the tcmtonal sccunty of the Indian posts. The 
maritime power and prestige of England did gt% e the commer 
aal colonics a secure base at home and a limited protected free- 
dom of the seas m the six months* voyage from England to 
India. But the merchants appealed in vam to the Crown for 
more definite assistance, urging that “the trade earned on 
by the East India Company is the trade of the English nation 
m the East Indies and so far a national concern.” But the 
Crown was too 'v^rally interested m upholding the power of 
Holland in the West, to listen to the pleas of the merchants 
who were compelled to compete with the mcrolcss hostility of 
the natioRally supported French and Dutch traders. The ^g- 
luh pnvate association actually contended against two sever 
Qga powers, for both Holland and France actively assisted all 
national expeditions and annexations. 

The mterests of Eastern commerce were totally averse to 
those of Europican politics. In Eunjpc, the Dutch were allies 
of the English agamst the aggressions of France In the East, 
the Dutch with their 170 fortified station* were bitter enemies 
of the English. Consequently the Bnbsh Crown readily 
granted sovcrcigu power* to the agents of the East India Com- 
pany, thereby taking no niks, acknowledging sbght responsi 
bdity and mterfenng only occasionally to demand a share in 
the profits, or to exact n heavy levy for charter renewal*. Cora 
pelled to rely on their own resources of wealth and energy, the 
merchantB fortified thar posts, fought th«r own battles and 
gn ea cted tribute and territory from defeated aggre sso rs. 

The temtones were neither acquired nor acclaimed m the 
name of the Crown, as was the case of the colonies m America. 
Tet these commercial posts became not only the crapona for 
Indian trade but also the cardinal points upon which pivoted 
the whole Asian commerce from Peraan Gulf eastward 
even to China. They were the mdispcnsahle links of the most 
profitable sea-borne trade m the world. Fortresses for local 
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protection of this commerce became more and more powerful 
Necessity, not intent, instigated the increase of suzerain nghts 
of the posts over the surrounding Indian country. 

Assumption of junsdiction was first confined to the ma- 
larious fringes of the coasts, and its object went no further 
than security of commerce The agents traded along the shores 
and up the rivers with little opposition from the Indians The 
only native naval force belonged to the Siddhus, an indepen- 
dent Abyssinian colony, whose chiefs occasionally placed their 
fleet at the disposal of Aurangzeb, the last powerful Moghul, 
for employment on the Bombay side of the Indian peninsula 
As the Moghul Empire weakened and broke up, the traders 
extended their traffic further and further inland With the 
defeat of the Bengal and French troops at Plassey and the vic- 
tory over the Dutch forts soon after, the English were able 
to monopolize the entire Indian commerce 

Even before Plassey, the merchants were continuously ex- 
posed to oppressive extortion and capriaous ransoming from 
roving and harassing bands of guerillas and fluctuating pow- 
ers who could give no valid guarantees of safeguards m return 
Immunities and privileges, even when obtained from the de- 
caying Moghul Empire, were not secured or enforced There 
was not a single power in the whole of India that could guaran- 
tee protection for the merchants no matter what pnces they 
paid Chaos was epidemic The only safeguards of the traders 
were their own strongholds 

In 1671 the Mahratta Chief, Sivaji, attacked the Bntish 
factory at Surat and levied heavy contnbutions from the Eng- 
lish The merchants never forgot Adopting the practice of 
the country, when they thereafter defeated the Indians they in 
turn levied tribute, which was the only method of decreasing 
the continuous assaults 

The English forces were always insignificant in number. 
Their superior tactics and strategy', their ability to invent, their 
effective artillery and organized methods enabled their small 
personnel to increase territorial supervision over all who in- 
truded or trespassed on their commerce 
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In 1754 the Bntuh increased thar small band to two hua 
dred men m the whole of IndttL To protect thar centres of 
trading supplies and bullion stores, they cmplo^-cd mercenary 
troops which swarmed through the country, ready to serve any 
master for pay Clenching the perilous fnendshtp of Pnnccs 
by favors and bribes, this mere handful of intrepid merchants 
and soldiers organized an army from the vagrant rabble and 
built up a rough form of local government They developed a 
constitution ^icfa resembled m many respects those of the 
proprietary colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania- After 
Plassey these propnetary bodies appointed a go\‘cmor and 
council which were mvested with locil autonomy under the 
general authority of the English soveragm* 

The Groveth of Compeny Control 

The year 1760 was a memorable one in the affairs of the 
Bntnh Empire, In Amena the English vanquished the 
French and established thar colonial supremacy there. In the 
East the English likewise vanquished the French and cstab- 
Inhed thar commeraal dominion over the sub-continent of 
India, In England the fanatical and insane George III 
ascended the thronc-f 

The entire ragn of this Hanoverian was one of tyranical 
financial policy The taxes imposed resulted in despotic assess- 
ments m England, the stamp act in the Amencan Colonies, 
and equally unjust levies on the operations of the East India 
Company m England and m India. 

Hamed by heavy imposts, the rapanous stockholders were 
indifferent to the hardstups of thar underpaid traders whose 
aahtnes were maenbly poor firassed by the msisteat de 

**TW aaltH fi t f tir tu j rrrnaextttK* *1 da Itad* Bcajil b rlr 
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mands for more revenues from the proprietors, it is no wonder 
that the agents resorted to private trade inland where they per- 
petrated usurious practices of barter Clive, who had returned 
to Europe m 1760 after further assuring his victories over the 
French and Dutch, was again sent to India in 1765 to institute 
reforms in the East India Company, whose representatives had 
become a “band of brigands.” 

Now following the victory at Plassey, in 1757, Clive had 
demanded enormous compensations from the defeated native 
armies as well as from the Sultan whom he had placed upon 
the throne of Bengal The Indians were accustomed to paying 
tnbute to conquerors and expected the penalty of exactions 
Furthermore, they were filled with awe for this small band of 
English who had successfully commanded 1,000 of their own 
men and a mere 2,000 sepoys (native troops) with only eight 
pieces of artillery, against Indian forces of 50,000 foot and 

1 8.000 horse troops with fifty cannon However, there was no 
gold to pay the English victors, who still held high ideas as to 
the wealth of the Indian peoples Amazed by the splendor of 
the glittering courts, the merchants had not understood that the 
imperial Moghuls and invading hosts had stopped the wealth 
of the people at large The assets that remained after the in- 
numerable Afghan raids could not satisfy reparations of £2,- 

500.000 for the murder of the English at Calcutta and for the 
destruction of Company property The agents were finally 
compelled to accept one-half of this amount, and one-third of 
this reduced assessment had to be taken in jewels and plate.* 

The New Nawab of Bengal, in payment for his enthrone- 
ment by Clive, made a grant to the Company of a landholder’s 
nghts over a district surrounding Calcutta of 882 square miles 
in area These zemindar nghts conferred authority upon the 
Company to collect cultivators’ rents as well as to adjudicate 
these revenues, but the Nawab, as representative of the Delhi 
Emperor, retained the land taxes f 

*Nol all of the money wat paid o\er to the Companv nor to the injured indi\iduali 
Clive and other Company ollicial) concerned obtained larpe lumi for themieltei 

tin India taret on land ha\c aluavi been kept dittinct from taici on produce Land 
taxei were paid to the Delhi Emperor, or hu reprc-cntative, by the icmindari, or land 
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The following year, 1758, Clivc was appointed the first 
Governor of all the Company settlements in Bengal Two 
power* threatened hosolides. On the northwest a mixed army 
of Mohrattas and Afghans, led by the Imperial Pnnee, after 
ward the Moghul Emperor Shah Alam, supported the Nawab 
of Oudh, who claimed the throne of Bengal In the south the 
French still seemed to threaten, for it was not yet known that 
the victory of Plasscy was the real termination of French op- 
portunity for Indian Elmpirc. Sir W W Hunter wntes * 

The iKttne of CUre c xe r coed a dtdslTe effect in both directjons. 
Our Nawab of Bengal Mtr Jaftr was anxwm to buy off the Shah, 
who had already inrestcd Patna, But CliTC marched m person to the 
rescue with on army of only 450 European) and 2 500 Sepoys, and 
the Moghul army dtspened without stribng a blow 

In the south, Cine iuccenfull> and condusavcly defeated 
the French 

In 1759 as compensation for his continued military protec 
tion of the Nawab, the land tax of the 882 acre grant was 
turned ow to Clive, personaJI), who thus became the land 
lord of his own propnetors, the India Company, who held 
the nghts to cultivators* rents. This military fief, or *‘jagir,” 
became a matter of inqiury m England. The feudal suzerainty 
of Qivc was contested by the Company m 1764, but m 1765 
when his military genius and magic name were dlrely needed 
to protect thar mterest* m India from their own re p re sen ta 
tivcs, the Company mued a new deed confirming this right to 
Clive for ten years with subsequent reversion to the Company 
m perpetuity In 1765 the Delhi Emperor sanctioned the 
agreement, giving absolute vabdity to the original grantf It is 

Urii, nxt^d U»d ts atftlntan uJ ttati (W cnT* pr»da«cd. aiw Kailadtn 
kiTt li< ollfTtton’ uitL 

ri tW Ix£ta r*r* *S). 

tAlibvQtli aiT«*, riflA t« tbli I ru t ««f« ■r«i k 7S5 br iH p«rde* ca*- 

ennei b 77J (rfi r««n iftn CUre^ iMt rffftiiwt fr»ej l«<n« *»<1 yrm b- 

Cmoftwr «t* diMbdJr mvfvUrtI m n ymratlMf tW Brlta 4 Ovrernest In 
ladU) (Ui •• veil n mW ibat CUt k>d rtttbvd b ladb, tm (Bbltct 

f Iirr«Mlfi2fes b Hcp«m r Cocnomn, Oh tku b cn a t Hu ^ J tiit, 

m riB|H.iii cmJ pTMrtttr f ,r»yU» iIw I ti* CoBraoj k* wm e»- 

tidej to iBcli ,riw, u <U>i. H* tTjwtd tkat ba kid amr t tmfte d tk« tllfktBt Mcntj 
f ftfb tkit k* kad r ttil Tcd b cmr b*d aefiilotW tk« Cwt oi 

DlrocUn wbk (In ttttx. Dactar Vlaetst fjohk, «k« tkii|b (kit "Ob* vw 
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well to recall the more coercive methods and appropriations of 
the English colomsts on the Amencan Continent in order to 
judge the procedure of the merchants m India 

During Clive’s absence in England from 1760 to 1765, the 
fierce Mahrattas met the feroaous Afghans on the memorable 
battlefield of Panipat m 1761 The Mahrattas were Hindus 
who had grown in power from roving bands to the strongest 
native Confederacy They had captured Delhi m 1760 and 
held the ineffectual Moghul Emperor a pnsoner The Afghan 
hordes, lured by desire to pillage and conquer the distraught 
and weakened Indian states, again poured through the Khyber. 
and clashed with the Mahratta forces at Panipat 

The Afghan attack was so severe that 

All at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta army at once 
turned their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle 
covered with heaps of dead The instant they gave way, the victors 
pursued them with the utmost fury, and as they gave no quarter, the 
slaughter is scarcely to be conceived, the pursuit continuing for ten or 
twelve coss (more than twenty miles) in everj^ direction in which they 
fled 

The Hindu (Mahratta) slaughtered is estimated at 200,000 
although they had gone into battle 300,000 strong against a 
smaller force of Afghans In the language of Kasi Raja Pun- 
dit, “every tent had heads piled up before the door of it.” 
Nearly all the Hindu leaders of note were slam The casual- 
ties of the victonous Moslem Afghans are not recorded, but 
lists of the loot they acquired are mentioned in many accounts. 
As Elphinstone observes. 

There never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a 
calamity that diffused so much consternation Grief and despondenej' 
spread over the whole Mahratta people, most bad to mourn relations, 
and all felt the destruction of the army as a death-blow to their na- 
tional greatness The peshvva (Mahratta leader) never recovered from 

too \Mllinp to meet Asiatic intripues on their own pround,” records on pape 50; of hit 
"Oxford History” "The propoiitioni thus ttated arc all true in fact, and the defense, 10 
far at it went, wai tound The Houie of Commont, while eiprcwsinp pcneral di«appro\al 
of the practice current tiitecn years before (in 17?7), refrained from formulatinp a per- 
tonal condemnation of Clive and wiselr recorded their judpment that ‘Pobert, Lord 
Clive, did at that time render preat and mcritorioui tervicct to hit country’” 
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the ihock. He jlowly retreated frora hli frontier toward Puna and 
died in a temple which he had himself erected near that citj The 
wreck of the army retired bejtmd the Nerhadda, eracuatinj almost 
all their acqumtions in Hindtstan. Dissensions soon broke oat and the 
foTemmcnt of the peshwa nercr rtcorercd Its Tijors. Most of the 
Mahratta conquests were recowred at a subsequent periodj but it was 
br independent chiefs^ tmb the ai^d of Earopeaa officen and discf- 
plioed sepops. 

Thus ended the Hindu confederacy 

The Moghul Empire at Delhi was but a feeble show, a 
phantom authority No real government existed in the whole 
land and predator)' armies harassed the sumvmg ftates who 
were anxious to draw the wonder working Europeans into their 
quarrels ai ailtes. The Indian peoples wer e a mastcrlcss multi 
tude frandcaily seeking any protective authonty that would 
put to an end the incessant bloodshed of destructive revolts and 
the continuous attacks and uivasions ol meraless plunderen. 
The tumuJtBota hordes sought any master who could secure the 
protecdon of thar lives and properties. The powers of the 
handful of English traders, and particularly of Clive, seemed 
inexplicable and marvellous phenomena. Accustomed to stem 
control by foreign nusters who held together the vast country 
by force, the disorganiied tribes were read) to acqmesce to the 
assurapdofl of any authonty which appeared able to discharge 
even the most elementary functions of government The Eng- 
lish traders, who could win such miraculous victoncs and yet 
not penalize the defeated peoples by atroaous cruelties and m 
exorable exactions, ostcnably offer^ the only answer to these 
distraught peoples. 

The traders found themselves m a dilemma. At Plassey 
tbor troops had fought for the Brst time as offensive pnnapals, 
and not as mere auxilianes, against a large native army under 
an Indian sovereign pnncc. Thor routing of this multitude 
bad given striking illustration of the basic feebleness of the 
native go v er nments and armies. The forces of all .Indian pow 
ers at this time were an aggloiu erahon of fiddc mercenxnea 
who were ready to serve any master who paid welL The 
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traders realized they could hire these roving, freelance soldiers 
as easily and even more permanently than the local pnnces, 
with steady payments of gold Sepoys flocked to the Enghsh 
posts, desirous of transfernng their services to the standards of 
leaders who could always pay and usually won With English- 
trained tacticians as military leaders, European artillery, and a 
well-dnlled native infantry, the Company could control- a com- 
bination of war material that would be invinable in this seeth- 
ing, leaderless country of unstable rulers whose own titles 
usually rested on dexterous usurpations, and whose co-opera- 
tion was for sale to the highest bidder * 

This opportunity for empire, simultaneous with the msistent 
demands of avanaous stockholders for money, filled the agents 
with dubiety and mdeasion as to their actual position and cor- 
rect procedure m the country Although they were conquerors 
de facto, they could not assume the status of rulers de jure 
They were merely representatives of a commeraal enterpnse 
with no warrant from their Crown to annex temtory 

There had been individuals who felt India offered a golden 
opportunity for the extension of Bntish terrain As early as 
the seventeenth century. Sir Josiah Child, chairman of the 
Company in London, had advocated the laying of “the founda- 
tion of a large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India 
for all time to come,” but Sir Josiah was one of a small mi- 
nority. The large majority of the officers of the Company in 
England had been consistently averse to acquisition of Indian 
territory, holding that such a procedure would incur greater 
responsibilities without increase of profits 

Already the mercantile gains were threatened by the flying 
shuttle, which had been invented m England in 1760, quickly 
followed by that of the spinning jenny f The Indian hand- 


*Doctor Smith itatei “The Indian Go\crnmentt with which the Britiih had to deal 
were thoroughly debated Treachery and murder of the moit atrociou* hindi were almost 
unisersall) recojnired ai ordinary methods of state craft the court of Delhi was 

horelcitl) \icious and corrupt the ministers were utterl) unscrupulous Tlie 

minor courts as a rule were no better, and it would be difficult to name an honest man 
amonp the prominent Indian notables of the time whether in the north or in the south 
, etcrybody and cserythinp was on tale” (“Oxford History,” pape 498 ) 

tLater the completion by Watt of hit tteam enyine In 176S, the invention of the ipin- 
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woven fabno of exqumtc texture continued in favor, but even 
at that brae the shadow of the wholesale produebon of me 
chanical looms forecast the dimmishing of quanbty demand and 
the cutbng of the Company’s profits. 

There was no master mmd, such as Robert Clive, in India 
to determine their course- They themselves had neither the 
equipment nor the capaaty to establish a stable form of gov- 
ernment m a country so vast and so disrupted. Intrigue and 
bribery was the order of the day among the Indians thcmsclves. 
The agents had become schooled in meeting guile with guile, 
mtngue with inlngue bribery with bribery They were soldiers 
of fortune, not crusaders, so they felt no compunebon in using 
unscrupulous Western measures against unscrupulous Eastern 
manners. As for the Company, the agents felt Lttic loyalty to 
propnetors who paid such paltry salaries to the men who 
actually ran all the nsfcs. The traders were a\‘Owedly m the 
East for pro6t, not for philanthropy, yet the profits went into 
the coffers of their employ-crs. Practising sharp methods of 
barter, faang continuous dangers in the semes of extremely 
lucrabve commerce for an unappreaab\ e Company, it ts not 
surpnsmg that practically all of these soldiers of fortune, in- 
cluding the avil and military officers, stooped to private trade 
and extorbonate pracbccs for personal gam. 

For the four yean between the Mohratti Afghan battle of 
Panipat and Clivers return to India m 1765, the agents were 
pracbcally a band of freebootcia. The scandalous deeds of 
these pnvatc mdinduals were reported and recorded m full 
detail m subsequent mvesbgabons. They were the cause of 
John Mill’s VTtupcrabve history which » quoted so often 
to-day as proof that Great Bntom gamed India by imjusbfiable 
and unethical exploits. These traders, who were servants of a 
purely commercial enterprise, lived one hundred and seventy 
yean ago Their misdeeds were committed almost one hundred 
years before Great Bntam assumed the suaeramty of India 
and more than fifty yean before the government recograzed 
the East India Company as their official r ep r esen tab ve m India. 

77Si dM loooi la 79 { fndMr tli* C uaj f Oj H tolQa 
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When the news of the greed and perfidy of their agents 
reached London, the directors of the Company were aghast 
and “at a loss how to prescribe means to restore order from this 
confusion ” It was a case of “Hobson’s choice,” and the pro- 
pnetors were obhged to turn to the man whom they had been 
denounang in regard to his “jagir,” the one man who possessed 
the genius and the personal power to dictate the turn of events 
in India — ^Robert Clive This was the occasion of Lord Clive’s 
second appointment as Governor of Bengal 

Clive arrived in India in 1765 with stnct and specific in- 
structions to punfy the services and reform the abuses He 
stepped from his boat into a tumultuous situation The Bengal 
Nawab had deaded to forget that he owed his throne to the 
Bntish, and had murdered every European m his power with 
one exception, a Doctor Fullerton Having massacred 150 
English, the Nawab proceeded to attack the other traders with 
the aid of the Nawab of Oudh There was no time for Clive to 
start reformation of the agents’ practices He whipped his com- 
paratively insignificant forces into an attacking army and im- 
mediately advanced into Bengal where he defeated the native 
hosts, which are vanously estimated from 40,000 to 60,000 
men 

This defeat made conclusive the victory at Plassey and de- 
aded the fate of nearly the northern half of India The Nawab 
‘ of Oudh was permitted to retam his kingdom on condition that 
he pay £500,000 sterling toward the expenses of the war and as 
reparations for the massacred English Two provinces lying 
between the Ganges and the Jumna were partitioned to the 
Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, who m turn granted to the 
English Company the fiscal administration of Bengal, Bihar 
and Onssa The Company guaranteed an annual allowance of 
£600,000 to the puppet Nawab of Bengal, as well as a yearly 
land tax of £300,000 from Bengal, Bihar and Onssa to the 
Moghul Emperor Thus was constituted the dual system of 
government by which the English collected all tlie revenues 
of three provinces, paid part of them to the Bengal Nawab and 
part to the Delhi Emperor, and m return undertook to mam- 
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tarn an army and sustain military protection The cnminaJ 
jurisdiction continued to be invested m the Nawab 

Then Cltvc proceeded to revue and reform the entire organi- 
zation of the Company** service despite mutinous resistance. 
Private trade and receipt of presents were prohibited, while a 
substantial increase of pay was provided That this compen 
sation was still inadequate may be judged by the letter of Sir 
Thomas Munro, who wrote to his sister m 1798, twenty four 
}'can later, while Governor of Madras 

You may not beliert me trbm I tell jwi that I nerer opcncnced 
hunger thirst, fatigue and poverty till I came to Indo— that 
since, I have frequently met with the hrst three and that the last has 
bets my constant companwg. 

The Company was harsher with it* own servant* than with 
the Indians. 

While Company reorganization was only partially success- 
ful at tbs dme and trading abuse* were not entirely eliminated 
for some year* to come, English endeavor* for equitable rule 
m India date from the second govemorsbp of Clrve in 1765, 
as the English military tuprcmacy dates from his victory at 
Plasscy in 1757 

Chve’s dual system of government, whereby the Bntah 
were the real rulers but the administration of the distnet* was 
earned on by native officials, proved a failure. It was impos- 
sible to remedy fault* or create reforms under fuch a plan of 
divided responsibihty Warren Hastings, au -cipcnenaKl and 
distingiusbed administrator of Indian affairs, was appointed 
Governor by the Company** directors m 177a with express 
mstructioas to institute a more effective and equitable form of 
government. Hastings became the administrative organizer, 
as Clive had been the tcmtonal founder, of Indxaa Empire. 

In 1784 the British Government aammed a de gre e of con- 
trol over the Company** procedure by an act of Parliament 
commonly known as Pitt*i India Act, The Company contmued 
Its mercantile occupation and Parliament for the first tunc ac 
cepted a modified responsibility for the welfare of Indian peo- 
ple* as well as British agents. 
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Probably the most important provision in this Act was sec- 
tion 87 which expounded the pnnaple that 

No native of the said temtones nor any natural-born subject of 
his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, oflSce, or employment under the company 

Thus the bar of race, for the first time in the entire history 
of caste-fettered, feud-scourged India, was removed by the for- 
eign British 

Warren Hastings laid the foundation of Enghsh efforts to 
rule the Indians as far as possible according to native laws and 
customs with which he had made himself famdiar during his 
twenty-three years of active service in India He instructed a 
number of Brahmans to prepare a digest based on the anaent 
Hindu legal authorities as well as a Sansknt compilation of the 
Vedas through the medium of a Persian translation He 
blended comparatively democratic Enghsh mstitutions with 
autocratic Hindu standards He reformed every branch of the 
revenue collections, created courts of justice and laid the basis 
of a policmg patrol * 

Lord Cornwallis was made Governor-General m 1786 He 
raised the superstructure of the system of avil administration 
founded by Warren Hastings He mstituted higher cnmmal 
courts under European legal admimstrators and established the 
Supreme Court of Cnmmal Judicature at Calcutta In the 
rural distncts he-^-parated the functions of Revenue Collector 
and Civil Judge and achieved a permanent system of land 
revenue which was a distmct advance beyond any Indian sys- 
tem hitherto evolved 

Cornwallis continually contended with sporadic attacks of 
various States which were too weak to form authontative king- 
doms and yet strong enough ceaselessly to harass Enghsh com- 
merce and dominion Beyond the Bengal frontier a group of 

•It was the tragedy of Warren Hastings’ life that, although he is to-day considered to 
have been the greatest of Anglo Indian proconsuls, he was impeached by the House of 
Commons on the charge of oppressive acts, at the instigation of envious political enemies, 
on his return to England after giving thirty-five jears of notable service in India His- 
tory has adequately endorsed his acquittal from every one of the infamous charges 
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MoharamedAn Viccroyi of the old Moghul regime had cstab- 
hihed independent Sutes, the most important of which was 
Oudh Beyond this group the Hindu Mahrattas were incffec 
tual controllers of northern Indio, holding the Delhi Emperor 
as a puppet of thar dictabon These powers all fluctuated os 
allies or opponents of the British 

In 1798 Lord Mormngton, later Marquess Wellesley, was 
made Goverilor General Inspired by an indomitable spirit 
that refused to rcoignize defeat, and endowed with a political 
wttdom that enabled him to put into opcratiofl ha imperial 
projects diat were to change the map of Bnbsh India, this 
close fnend and intimate of Pitt insisted that the Bnbsh must 
be the paramount power in the Indian peninsula, and that the 
nabvc Pnnccs should not retain pobbesj mdepcndcncc beyond 
thar sovereign frontiers. 

In addition to the problems raised by disrupted name states, 
during Well«slc/s rigime Napoleon was m Egypt, fired with 
ombibon to repeat the e as t ern conquests of AJciander the 
Great No man knew in what darcbon this mibtary genius 
might turn his hitherto unconquered legions. France at that 
time, and for many years after, filled the roenaang poabon 
later occupied by Russo- French adventurers led many armies 
of the Mahrattas. French mtnguc and French desire for con 
quest still prevailed in Europe, Amcnca, and India. Only by 
the per spective of history do we know that these French aspi 
rations were never to be realized because of Bnbsh resistance. 

Wellesley consolidate a Indian confederacjjfnth him- 
self as leadia’ He botlnd At ruiers of the Nabve States not 
to take any European into their service without the consent 
of the English Government, a clause since inserted in every 
engagement entered into with native power*. He succeeded m 
cementing unified control from the coasts as far north as Be- 
nares. Later he extended the Company’s temtones mto the 
heart of the present Umted Provmccs of Agra and Oudh, lus 
army being ^ed by his brother. Sir Arthur Wellesley (after- 
ward Duke oY Wellington) He established the supremacy of 
the FngliMh a^ suzerains of TnHta. 
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The financial strain ciuscd bv Loid Wellesley’s activities 
liad annojed the unapprccnti\e directors o{ the Company who 
felt that he had acted m the interests of empire rather than of 
the profits of trade, so thej returned Lord Cornvallis, now an 
old man, broken in liealth, as Go\ crnor-General for the sec- 
ond time in 1805 He died ten vecks after his arrival in Cal- 
cutta 

The Earl of Minto was \’icero\ from 1807 to 1813 He 
consolidated the conquests of Lord Wellcslcv. His only mili- 
tary' CNploits vcrc the occupation of the island of Mauritius 
and the conquest of Ja\a The condition of central India con- 
tinued disturbed, but no moacments necessitated recourse to 
the saaord The Company had ordered I^ord Minto to carry 
out a policy of non-intcra'cntion and he aaas able to folloav this 
instruction aaitiiout detriment to British prestige or poaa'cr He 
opened diplomatic relations aaith foreign kingdoms, sending 
ambassadors to the courts of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
Persia These missions, aahich closely resembled embassies of 
empire, aaidcncd the sphere of British influence In 1813 the 
East India Company’s charter aaas reneaaed for twenty y'cars, 
but its monopoly as a trading company avith India was 
abolished 

Lord Moira, later the Marquess of Hastings, avas successor 
of Lord Minto During his nine years of goa'erning, three 
avars were successfully avaged, the campaigns against the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, the Pindans and the Mahrattas 

Organized upon a feudal basis, the Gurkhas had become a 
terror to all the principalities of India When they had killed 
a number of British it became necessary to clieck their advance. 
The British were at first worsted by the impetuous bravery of 
the Gurkhas, whose heaay knives dealt terrible execution The 
malanous climate and prcapitous hills were additional natural 
difficulties There were bitter fighting and many losses before 


•An independent but tin) binpdom north of lienpal Mr Brian H Hodpron, ■i\ho 
li\ed in Nepal from tSio to 1844, made citcnii\e rctearchci which resulted in a vast 
compendium of invaluable and fascinatinp chronicles Many of his records reveal the 
peculiarly interestinp character of the interaction of Buddhism and Brahmanical Hiii* 
duism as living religions and social systems 
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the Englrth brought them to tenns. By the treaty of Segaoh, 
which defines the Bntish relations with Nepal to the present 
day, the Gurkhas withdrew from the south of StkJam and 
from thar posts m the southwest ui the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas. The health-giving resorts of Nairn Tal, Mussooree 
and Simla are m the temtoncs the Company acquired by this 
treaty Today the sturdy GuHchas arc fervent albcs of the 
Engbsh, 19,000 being employed m the Indian army, and many 
composing the body'guards of the Governors of the Bntish 
Indian Provinces. 

The Kndans were lawless tribes of freebooters who plun 
dered the country, sometimes in bands of a few hundreds, 
sometimes of many thousands. On their forays they rode as 
far as the opposite coasts of Madras and of ^mbay Of no 
common race or religion, they welcomed to their nffraff ranks 
the outlaws and outcasts of broken UTbes — Afghans, Mahrattas 
and Jats. They were the debrn of all India and central Asia. 
For a tune it seemed as if these anarchist banditti would lay 
waste the whole Indian continent Butchers and pillagers hire 
the Tartars, they had no desire to settle and goienu Like 
•warms of locusts they destroyed and wasted whatever prov- 
ince seemed to promise plunder The cruelties they perpetrated 
were beyond bdicf Even their women were hardy and mas- 
cubne, usually nding on forays on small horses or camels. 
“They were more dreaded by the villagers than the men, whom 
they exceeded m cruelty and rapaaty ”* 

The Pindan incursions lay waste native states m all sectors 
and finally assaulted the traing posts. James Tod, during his 
memorable term of semcc as the Company’^s agent m Raj 
putana from i8ia to 1823, recorded the havoc wrought by 
them “Udaipur, which fonncrly reckoned fifty thousand 
houses within the walls, had not now three thousand houses 
occupied, the rest were m rum.” The Hindu Rajas of Rajpu-. 
tana appealed to the British merchants to come to their rescue 
from these outlaws, the majonty of whom were Mahrattas 
and therefore defamed (at that time) Hmdus. 

H. T pTtu*h “HIitD«7 If. 
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Lord Hastings assembled the largest army the Bntish had 
ever commanded m India, a force of 120,000 sepoys One- 
half operated from the north, the othei half from the south 
The Pindaris were completely subdued and finally disbanded, 
freeing the whole of the Indian peoples, as well as the traders, 
from a massacring menace 

In the same year (1817) that the Pmdaris were crushed, the 
three great Mahratta powers at Poona, Nagpur and Indore 
rose separately against the English The British victory over 
all three m pitched battle resulted in the cession of more dis- 
tricts as reparation for the costs of suppression, as well as their 
agreement to submit all future disputes to the deasion of the 
Bntish The domimons of the Peshwa (Mahratta Chief tarn) 
were annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and the nucleus of 
the present Central Provmces was formed out of the territory 
received from the Pmdaris The Peshwa himself surrendered 
and was permitted to reside near Cawnpore on a pension of 
£80,000 a year His adopted son was the infamous Nana 
Sahib of the Mutiny of 1857. 

At the same time, the Rajputana States accepted the position 
of feudal powers under paramount Bntish rule The benefit of 
English protection to these independent provmces can be 
judged when we read further m James Tod’s account that 

Withm eight months subsequent to the signature of the treaty [with 
the Bntish] about 300 towns and villages were simultaneously rem- 
habited and the land, which for many years had been a stranger to the 
ploughshare, was broken up The chief commercial mart, Bhilwara, 
which showed not a vestige of humanity, rapidly rose from rum, and 
m a few months contained 1,200 houses, half of which were occupied 
by foreign merchants 

Thus the Bntish agents won peace and prospenty for the 
Hindu peoples This new map of India remained substantially 
unchanged until the years immediately before 1858 when 
Great Bntain assumed the Company’s suzerainty 

Sir Thomas Munro, whose letter to his sister we have al- 
ready read, was perhaps the wisest of the many brilliant of- 
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ficcr* who served Lord Hastings. Sir Thomas instituted many 
notable improvements of administration, particularly in regard 
to land tajcc*. To gi\c a gcnciul idea of his work we shall 
mention only one statute which was typical 

TTk rcststard occupant of each Held desb directly with Gorero- 
meot, ind lo long as be pap the efRiunem he h entitled to hold the 
land forerer and cannot be ejected by GoTcmment though he hlm- 
•elf may in any year increase or doninub his holding or entirely 
abandon iti should the land be mpifred for i public purpose, rt must 
be bought at 15 per cent abore the market value Inheritance trans- 
fer mortgage sale and lease are without mtrictwn; private improre- 
mcno involve no additxin either present or future to the assessment,* 

Nc\*er had Indian rule permitted such nghW of otrten 
ownenhip 

The Marquess of Hastings was succeeded by Lord Amherst 
(1813-18-8) During this adnumstration the first Burmese 
War occurred. For years the eastern frontier of Bengal had 
been disturbed by Burmese raids. The war was protracted for 
two years during which the Bntiah forces lost 20/700 men, 
chiefly beause of the pestilent climate and the overland at- 
tack by the Bengal sepoys, who refused to go by sea because of 
Hindu canons. Two Burmese proimccs were acquired at this 
time, and twenty-six y-ears bter, on the termination of the sec- 
ond Burmese War, the remainder of Burma was annexed. 

The seven year regime of I-ord 'WUliam Bcntmct, successor 
of Lord Amherst, constitutes an epoch of admirable and be- 
nevolent efforts of a merchant company to free a mulotudonous 
people from self inquisition. 

Lord Bcntincds amval heralded a thirty year campaign of 
spirited endeavor to abolish the cruel and barbarous pracaces 
of sirttce, female infantiade, mutilation and torture, the sup- 
pression of the Thagi and human sacnfice m religious ntuals. 
Every one of these practices had been enshnned m Hindu 
opinion by sanctity of Brahmanic practice or acceptance. 

On December 4, 1829 the Governor earned regulation 
XVII m council, which decre e d the abetting of suttee to be 

•■I=r«rf»l Ouwtetr •! I»dU» (190S), XVI, Jil. 
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“culp-iblc homiadc,” cqun alcnt to “manslaughter” in English 
lav , and the compulsion of the ntc against the free will of the 
Mctim to be an offense of first-degiec murder punishable by 
death This enactment uas earned m the teeth of strenuous 
opposition by Enghsli members uho feared to foicibly violate 
the religious practices of Hinduism, and by Indians who as- 
sailed such interference as tj rannical and despotic In the Prov- 
ince of Orissa alone, intensn e effort was expended by the British 
for sc\enteen )ears before they could put an end to a multi- 
tude of fiendish practices. To this day individual eases of tor- 
ture and sacrifice persistentlv occur 

The repression of the Thagi (or thugs), who were hereditary 
assassins bj right of caste, making strangling their profession, 
vas another humane coercion These thugs travelled in gangs, 
banded togetiier bv an oath based on the rites of bloody Kali, 
the Hindu goddess of fear and terror.’’' By 1835 as many as 
1,562 Thagi had been apprehended and prosecuted This moral 
plague was gradually stamped out so that few instances occur 
to-day 

The effect of these years of ardent warring against savagery 
which was sanctioned or required by native religions, provoked 
intense reactions vhich have been far-reaching in results In 
the Indian minds it instilled a fervent hatred of the Christians, 
who denied and forbade the perpetration of venerated customs 
which these unenlightened souls believed would free them 
from affliction b)'’ their gods, or it established a foundation 
of deep respect for the unselfish humanity of these foreign 
rulers 

In the English minds it instigated a feeling of self-right- 
eousness or scorn for the masses of peoples who refused and 
rebelled against the clemenq^ of the administrators, and who 
joyfully returned to self-torturing practices as soon as the 
English lessened their restraining vigilance, or it stirred a 
beneficent pity for a degraded people The Indian despised 
the English as oppressive tyrants, or else he reverenced them for 

*ICali’i pnncipal thrinc u m Calcutta AnimaU arc daily tlaughtcred on her altars b> 
Hindu priests in place of human victims, due only to the continuous and uncompromising 
insistence of British surveillance 
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their benignity The Englah other »comcd the wilfully igno- 
rant and insistently sadistic Indians, or were filled with compas- 
BOD for their hop^css umnoralit) None of the reactions were 
conduave to democratic feUowhip Mutxial regard and genu 
me mdraflcy of friendship ha\c existed from that da) to tho 
between mdividual Englishmen and Indiansj but there has 
been little class cooperation as man to man, or race to race. 

This spintual and mental detachment by the go%*cming Bnt 
ish has resulted in isolated instances of high handed customs 
and overt acts, but it has created on the whole an impartial and 
neutral justice of administration, and the meraful and paafic 
adjustment and settlement of bitter and intcmconc communal 
controversies which have incessantly scourged all India since 
the beginning of time,* 

The history of the Bntish as benevolent guardians of the 
Indian peoples may almost be said to begin with l/ord Bcntinct*i 
admixuitration. Mr Ranga Iyer justly observe 

But er«n the most teepdeal and the least gencroto of eridcs aoaot 
deny the effect io Indu, howerer remote of the Liberal uphearal in 
England. Tim b docemihle u the Charter Act of 1833 which la a 
reflex of the democratic pt o g re ss 10 England, which crystallized fa 
the Parllimentary reforms of 183a 

It may be urged by the crrtic that the Parliamentary reforms of 
1832 giTe «o much to England and the Charter Act of 1833 10 little 
to India. The forces whidi were at work in England were absent in 
India, and therefore it was natural that India should not share these 
benefits to the same degree as England, but undeniably the new re- 
forms in England had thar repcramlona in Indm. 

England ocriired from the New Model Parliament benefits such 
as the Poor Law of 183+, which brm^ht untold relief to the worfang 
and the munio^ reCormt, which made load aelf-goremmcnt 
a reality To India the first refomied Parliament gare the Charter 
Act of 1833 And throughout the empire, in the same year ilarery 

J K SIX, P-T.T-, IXX, M MMjadlaa HWa iib« ku Mm 4 tf rr*r tlifrtr 

la tW Soatl OartTuacat, irtt n DOnkt tMert *n 4 lutr at DtrUnul C*cd- 
▼rtio H 67 r kb "Fmdaikxa t KttkmU PrafmW w Joa 

trifTlluirt** (Slut ili« tflieavtm c*J nedoQ t naw Kar«xuj {a tkb 

tWMjT nl^ *111* L«il MrUt lorrfjhfd b wk rt*eoeai tin**, »» *r» pt ta 
■ tb« OowBarW «hk tk« wla irtpcailkDltp tot actl«M f biHrUaUi vttk vkm 
tW Orntu**! ken my Qok u Ena tk« rwrWwMl Uroa b tb ■dmbb' 
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was abolished,* thanks to Wilbcrforcc and the Evangelicals, whose 
parish was the world and tvhose constituency was humanity 

The spirit of equality, fraternity, and humanity avhich animated 
the liberation of the slaacs witliin the British Empire,, also inspired 
the Act of 1833 It anticipated the Queen’s proclamation of 1858 
This strong and clear declaration of equality of status and oppor- 
tunitt, be the King’s subjects Indian or British, was worthy of the 
new faith m democracy whicli had come to dwell in old England 
No better apostle of that faith could there be tlian Macaulay, who 
threw open to India the floodgates of Western education in this fa- 
mous Minute of Februarj' 2, 1835 India’s contact with the mam 
stream of the world’s thought and learning waas bound to change her 
face and outlook That was Macaulay’s set purpose. That was Eng- 
land’s mission m India f 

Lord Bentinct not only restored Indian finances to an effi- 
cient basis, but he opened the gates by which Indians could 
enter the offiaal service of the Company, many of his rulings 
being distinctly distasteful to the covenanted service and to 
English army officers His staunch stand was supported by 
Company Directors and the Ministry in England 

The inscription upon Lord Bentmet’s statue at Calcutta, from 
the pen of Macaulay, pays just tribute to this philanthropist 

He abolished cruel ntes, he effaced humiliating destructions, he 
gave liberty to the expression of public opinion, his constant study was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations com- 
mitted to his charge 

Lord Metcalfe followed this illustrious governorship, and in 
his bnef term of two years not only strengthened the executive 
acts of his predecessor, but established full nghts of freedom 
and liberty to the press 


tration ■which are likely to occur and ■v hich do actually occur at any time and m any 
country, should not blind us to the obvious and many sided blessings of the British con- 
nection and the soundness and liberality of the great principles ■which have been the 
keynote of the British administration in this country ” 

•This enactment preceded Abraham Lincoln’s American Proclamation of Emancipation 
by thirty years 

t“lndia, Peace or War?” pages t8 and 19, by C. S Ranga Iyer, member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, author of “Father Inha” and "India m the Crucible ” 
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Lord AudJand was the next Governor-General for Ba years. 
Thu regime commenced anew an era of war and conquest 
which was not temunated for two decades. 

For the first time smcc the da>'S of the Sultans of Ghazni 
and Ghor, a national dynasty, the Durams, had been cstab- 
lahed m Afghanistan in 1747 The first Durani, a resolute 
soldier, was made king following the death of the Persian con 
queror of Afghanistan and dei'astator of India (in 1739), 
Nadir Shah The intervention of thu Duram King on the bat- 
tlefield of Ponipat, in 1761, had turned back the tide of 
Mahratta onslaughts and secured the overwhelming MCtory of 
the Afghani and the replacement of a Moslem emperor on 
the throne of Delhi. The Durani neirr cared to settle m 
Inda, and ruled alternately at his two Afghan capitals, Kabul 
and Kandahar In 1826 Dost Mohammed, head of a nval 
family, succeeded in usurping the throne of Kabul, forang two 
Durani brothers to escape mto the Punjab, where they lived 
under Bntuh protecaon 

While Lord Wellesley was GavtnoT (1798-1803) he had 
feared that one of the Durams, who were occupying Lahore 
(Punjab), might follow m the foot st eps of the first of the 
dynasty and overrun Hindustan- But the growth m the m 
tervemng temtory of the powerful Sikh kingdom, which had 
risen in the north of India, gradually dispelled these fears. 
Subsequently, in 1809, as a protective mow against a threat- 
ened French invasion of India, Lord Mmto sent the Hon. 
Mountituart Elphinstonc (distmgiushed historian and Gov- 
ernor of Bombay) on a mission to a Durani brother, with the 
purpose of forming a defensive alliance. Before a year ex 
pircd the English ally Duram was dman into exile and a third 
brother occupied the Afghan throne. 

In 1847, when the curtain rises upon the drama of Elnglish 
interference m Afghanistan, the usurper, Dost Mohammed, 
was firmly established at Kabul His burning ambition was to 
recover Peahawar from the Sikhs. When Captain Bumes ar- 
rived on a mission from Lord Auckland with the ostensible 
purpose of opening trade, the Dost was willing to promise 
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anything if he could win In return Biitish co-operation, or even 
Bntish neutrality, in his conquest of Peshawar. Lord Auck- 
land had an ulterior and more important motive in sending 
Captain Burnes as envoy At this time the Russians were ad- 
vancing rapidly into central Asia (only Afghanistan 'lies be- 
tween Russia and India) and a Persian army, supported by 
Russia, was besieging Herat, a militarj^ bulwark of eastern 
Afghanistan A Russian ambassador was already at the Dost’s 
court vhen Captain Burnes arrived on his mission, which 
proved unsuccessful, for he was unable to meet the innumerable 
demands Lord Auckland therefore determined on a hazard- 
ous plan of plaang a more co-operative ruler upon the throne 
of Kabul, partly as a protection against Russian aggression* 
and partly against Afghan invasion of India He chose Shah 
Shuja, one of the two royal Duram exiles, for tlie post At 
this time both the Punjab and the Sind were independent king- 
doms, lying between the British-governed terntories and 
Afghanistan Sind, as the least powerful of the two, was 
chosen as the path of English advance into Afghanistan The 
Bntish succeeded m captunng Kandahar as well as Ghazm 
Dost fled across the Hindu Kush mountains and the English 
triumphantly placed Shah Shuja on the Afghan throne 

But although the Bntish could enthrone Shah Shuja, they 
could not win for him the favor of the Afghans Captain 
Burnes was assassinated in Kabul, during the two years of Brit- 
ish occupation of Afghanistan The English political officer was 
treacherously murdered dunng a conference with the Afghan 
chief, Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mohammed After vainly at- 
tempting adjustment, the British army of 4,000 fighting men 
with 12,000 camp-followers set out in the middle of winter to 
return to India through the Khyber under a fallaaous guaran- 
tee of safe convoy from the Afghan chiefs There was one 
survivor from these 16,000 men Those who did not perish in 
the snows of the defile, or from the Afghan massacres, died 
from effects of the cold. A few pnsoners, chiefly women and 

•The Crimean war of Russia against England and France for eastern supremacy was 
begun twelve yean later 
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children and ofRccrf, were honorably treated by Alcbar Khan. 

In hu “Bnef History of the Indian Peoples,” which ts 
taught at the University of Calcutta, Sir W W Hunter ob- 
serves on pages aii-aia 

The £rrt Afghim enterprise begun tn s >pint of aggreaskn, awl 
conducted amid dmendom and mhmanagement had eod^ {n the dis- 
grace of d>e Bntah arms. The real loss, wbkh amounted only to a 
tingle gamson was nugnified by the horron of the winter march and 
by the coapleteneai of the annihilation. Within a month after the 
i>cw» reached Calcutta, Lord Auckland had been supeneded by Lord 
Ellenborough, whose £rtt impulse was to be tathhed with drawing oS 
in safety the gomsoos from Kandahar and Jalalabad. But bolder 
coomcli were forced upon hon 

Marching into Afghanistan, new forces recovered the Bnl- 
ish prisoners held by Akbar KJun, blasted the Kabul baiar, and 
niai^ed bade to India, leaving Dost Mohammed to take un 
disputed possession Sir W W Hunter continues 

The drama d«ed with a bomhattjc proclamauon from Lord Ellen- 
boroogb who had caused the gates from the tomb of Mahmud of 
Ghaxnl to be earned back as a memonal of “Somnath rerenged,” 
The gates were a modem forgeryj and thar theatrical proctarfon 
throQgb the Punjab formed a ran^onous sequel to Lord EUenbor 
ough s mnidjty w^ile the fate of our armies hong in the balance. 

Lord Ellenborough, who lored mOitarr poop, had hh tastes grats- 
fied by two more war*, In 1843 die Mohammedan rulers of Sind, 
known as the Min or Amirs, whose chief fault waa that they would 
not surrender their independence were crashed by Sir Charles Napwr 
The Tictory of Mianl la which 3 000 Brrtiah troops defeated 12,000 
Baluchis, h one of the bnlliaot feats of arms in Anglo-Indun hts- 
torjr But Tabd ream ns can ccorcely be forvmd foe tlw anoexatkin of 

the fr wi p tr y 

In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Dweetors 
of the Company who distnmed his erratw genius. He was 
mcceeded by Sr Henry (later Lord) Htrdingc, an emment 
veteran of Indian war*. During hts govcmorthip the Bntah 
rJaihcd with the one r emaining Hindu p ow ei ' in India, the 
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great Sikh peoples, who until recent years have been trusted 
and fervent allies of the British 

The Sikhs are clans of a reformed Hmdu sect, bound to- 
gether by the additional tie of military disaplme They are 
not a race, but a brotherhood They trace their origin to a 
pious Hindu reformer born near Lahore in 1469. This zealous 
radical preached the abolition of caste, the unity of a single 
God and the duty of leading a pure life Cruelly persecuted by 
the ruling Moslems, almost exterminated by the miserable 
successors of Aurangzeb and abhorred by orthodox Hindus, 
the Sikhs clung to their pnnaples with unflinching zeal The 
collapse of the Moghul Empire transformed the sect into a 
temtonal power. The vinle Sikhs m the north, and the vandal 
Mahrattas in the south and central parts of India, were the 
native powers who partitioned the empire 

Several Sikh clans established feudal pnnapalities, some of 
which endure to this day, along the banks of the Sutlej * 

The founder of the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab, Ranjit 
Singh (1780-1839), formulated the plan of building up his 
control by means of the religious fanatiasm of the Sikhs, who 
had developed into scorners alike of Hindu caste-ridden peo- 
ples and of proselytmg and war-loving Moslems. He organ- 
ized the Sikhs into an army which for courageous steadiness and 
religious fervor has never been surpassed 

By 1845 the Sikh legions had so developed in power that 
they determined on conquest Sixty thousand men with 1 50 
guns crossed the Sutlej and invaded Bntish territory In four 
pitched battles the losses were exceedingly heavy on both sides, 
but the last resulted in victory for the Bntish and the surren- 
der of Lahore, the Sikh capital f The treaty granted an an- 
nexation of a tract of terntory, limitation of Sikh armament 
and the recogmtion of a Sikh heir as Raja. 

Three years later the Sikhs broke this treaty and massacred 
two Bntish officers Again fierce warfare resulted in many 

■•The Maharajah of Patiala, -who j« Chancellor of the Chamber of PrinccJ, and the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala, a well-known figure m Parn at smart gathermgs, are two of 
the best-known Sikh rulers 

•{■Lahore was the Sikh political capital Amritsar has always been their religious centre 
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Josses and Bntxsh victory The Punjab was annexed by proc- 
lamation m 1849 and £sS^ooo a yair was granted the Raja as 
a pension on which he lived for many years m Norfolk, Eng 
land 

As soon as this Province was added to Bntish toxcrunt), a 
general disarmament was earned out, followed by a settlement 
of the land tax, village by village, identical with the system 
used in the rest of Bntish India, the new assessments imposing 
lower rates than those under Sikh rulej and an equitable code 
of ainl and cnmmal law was mstitutcii Roads and canals were 
laid out which increased the wealth of mdustry Sccunty of 
peace and personal influence and supCTMsion of Bntish officers 
inaugurated on hitherto unknown era of prospenty WTien the 
Sepoy mutmy erupted eight yan later, the Punjab remained 
not only quiescent but loyal The Sikhs provided some of the 
best remuts m the Bntnh defense and gave material assistance 
to Bntah restoration of authonty There are few more faith 
fol adherents of Bntnh rule in India than these militant p>eople. 

The Earl of Dalhouae, who was Go\*cmor-Gtnenil from 
1848 to 1856 prerved to be one of the greatest of proconsuls. 
He accomplrshed more conspicuous results than any I'Jceroy 
smee Lord Welleslq, perhaps even since Clrve. A “high 
minded statesman, of a most scnsitii-c consaence, and earnestly 
desiring peace, Lord Dalhouse found himself forced against 
his Will to fight two wan and to embark on a pobey of an- 
nexation.”* These wars were the second Burmese campaign 
and the second SLh war, which we have already studied. 

Lord Dalhousie’s deepest interest was the advancement of 
moral and materrd conditions in India. He instituted the ad 
ministration of the newly acquired Punjab and laid the foun- 
dation of progressive govTmmcnt m Burma which has resulted 
m such conspicuous success. He founded the Public Worts 
Department, with the object of constructing the network of 
highways and canals which now thread all India, opened 
the Ganges Canal, a stupendous accomplishment of British 
progress} and turned the sod for the first Indian railway He 

•fir w W HmCct -HW«7 Srltfah UHt," r*f JM- 
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introduced inexpensive and efficient postal and telegraph com- 
munications These achievements would have been impossible 
for any but a European authority in a country where even in 
this day, in spite of universal advantages of pubhc education 
and intercommumcation, 86 per cent of the men and 98 per 
cent of the women are not literate in any of the 222 dialects 
and tongues that are spoken in India. 

This super-eminent statesman held that rulers should gov- 
ern only so long as they worked solely for the benefit of the 
ruled He applied this axiom to every act of his own hfe and 
attempted to instill this pnnaple m the governments of the 
feudal Native States where the chiefs had full autonomy to 
abuse their position and oppress their subjects A remedy for 
this state of affairs, which enforced a higher standard of per- 
sonal responsibihty by the feudatory princes, was later evolved 
by Queen Victona, but there was no time for Lord Dalhousie to 
complete his own endeavors in this direction 

Before his retirement he annexed the Province of Oudh, 
which had been protected by Bntish arms from foreign inva- 
sion and domestic rebellion ever since Lord Chve returned the 
previously forfeited province to the Nawab of Oudh in, 1765 
Freed from responsibdity, the Oudh dynasty had sunk deeper 
and deeper into debauchees and oppressors Their one virtue 
was steady loyalty to their protector, the British Again and 
agam the Governor-General had warned the Pnnces against 
their cruelties which ground their peoples under tyranny 
Widespread anarchy was the inevitable result of the refusal of 
the Nawabs to heed this advice The annexation and direct sur- 
veillance and administration of Oudh, which had been threat- 
ened by the benevolent Bentmct and the soldierly Hardmge, 
were now undertaken by Lord Dalhousie Having laid the 
problems before the Company’s directors with the result of 
hesitant approval, this man of high purpose and stern deasion 
of character felt it would be unfair to bequeath this penlous 
task to his successor in the beginning of his rule The tardy 
deasion of the directors arrived only a few weeks before Lord 
Dalhousie’s retirement went into effect, but he solemnly be- 
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Lcvcd the annexation to be hu dutj to the people of Oudfb 
Fearful of war, but aisured of the justice of his task, he wrote 
privately 

“With this fcclmg on my mb<l, wid In htunblc reliance on the bla*- 
inf of the Almighty (for millions of Hb creatures will draw f r eedo m 
and happiness from the change) I approach the execution of this duty 
griTely and not without toliatudc, hut calmly and altogether wrtbout 
doubc. He ordered the disampdbn of control orer Oodh on the 
ground that The British OoTemment would be guilty in the ajght of 
God and mag if it were any longer to aid in smtoinmg by its coan^ 
tenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.” 

Lord Dalhousic’s fcan were not immediately realized. 
The people of Chidh accepted the change without a blow, al 
though the Nawab funously rebelled but 6nally retired to 
England m the cnjo)Tnent of a pension of £i20/)00 a year 

Lord Dalhouae was only forty four year? old when he re 
turned home, but he earned with him the seeds of a lingering 
illness which resulted in his death soon after Lord Com 
wallts wxs the first, Lord Dalhcnme was the second, of a long 
line of Englrsh statesmen who haw given their lives as a re 
suit of devotion to Indian problems. 

This super-eminent Governor-General was succeeded m 1 856 
by his fnend. Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet given 
him m England by the Compaa>“*5 durctors, spoke these 
prophetic words “I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I 
canno t forget that m the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
doud may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which g r o w 
mg larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and over 
whelm us with rum.” One year later the GangctK valley from 
Patna to Delhi was cavclc^>cd m routmous flames. 

THE LAST STAND OF THE COMPANT 

The Sepoy Mutiny burst mto eruption m May, 1857, after 
sporadic uprisings amce the previous February The causes 
were vanous, but all were typical of India m 1857 char- 
actenitic of India in 1931 
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Native opinion was in a ferment and native judgement pre- 
disposed to credit the wildest rumours Paroxysms of pamc 
have ever run through Asiatic people like wildfire in an au- 
tumn forest The rumors spread that the British had been van- 
quished by the Russians in the Cnmea, where war was then 
ragmg British prestige vamshed Spasms of fear and hatred 
had constantly convulsed the Hindus ever since the enforce- 
ment of the reforms and abolition of native rites and customs 
The most enlightened efforts of the Bntish, such as the an- 
nexation of Oudh, the establishment of schools, the mstalla- 
tion of steam engines and telegraph wires, were, in Indian 
judgement, the iniquitous and permaous persecutions of tyrants 
Ignorance and supersbtion gave credence to the alarms of the 
agitators, who loudly damned these Western devices as kmds 
of magic designed to humiliate and crush the natives 

The avil and soldier population were shot through with 
terror by the belief that the Bntish were preparmg to force 
Christianity upon them The memory of the perpetration of 
Islam upon the Hindus during the Moslem regime was a vivid 
welt across the peoples’ soul The fear that their rehgion was 
at stake was the most repercussive element of the msurrection 

To comprehend this surgmg tide of alarm we must realize 
that these peoples had had no contact with the world beyond 
India save with the Moslem conquerors and the Christian 
traders Every law of caste, every canon of Hmdu religion, 
was violated by these two creeds To the popular mind a Mo- 
hammedan was a arcumased, beef-eating person who forced 
his doctnnes upon unbelievers by the sword A Chnstian was 
an “unclean” man who ate beef as well as pork and consumed 
strong drink, the last two being carnal sms to both Hindus and 
Moslems The Christians were not only “Untouchables,” but 
they observed no rules of ceremomal punty and diet, ntes 
which were (and are) sacred to both Hinduism and Islam 
Chnstian women displayed their faces in public and did not 
commit suttee The most sacred prmaples of Chnstiamty were 
the most sordid sms to the Indian peoples 

In 1856 Lord Cannmg mstituted a law that decreed the 
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nght of Hindu widows to remarry This statute and the new 
in behalf of eduation (which was largely in the hands of 
Chnsoan mtsaonancs) prov'cd to be sparks from flint to the 
fander of their hatred. 

There were some genuine causes for dissatisfaction. The 
Company had not sufiiacntly opened the higher posts in its 
service to natives of suitable education, obiJit>, and fidelity, al- 
though many lower grades of appointments had been awarded 
to Indians. The Bcpwy troops were mercenary contingents and 
should not have bew expected to give enbrely loyal service for 
the often inadequate pay they received. The general service 
enlistment Act of 1856 added fuel to their \acation, as all fu 
ture recruits in Bengal were made liable for service outside the 
Company^ dominions without extra pay This rule had al 
ways existed in the Madras and Bombay armies, but now it was 
extended for the first time to include the Bengal sepoys, who 
were high-caste Hindus who wtmld lose ther caste status if 
they were taken over the sea (the dreaded and forbidden Kala 
Pani, or black water) to Persa as ronforcements against the 
Russians. 

There were no pohbcally malcontcntcd States although 
there was a vague apprehension m the aval population at large, 
a oiraolativc effect of transactions and transfers of govern 
mental authonty which were incomprehensible to them. 

The chiefs of all the larger Natne States remained faith 
ful to the British even when their own troops showed signs of 
contagious revolt But the Kings of Delhi and Oudh were 
Moham med ans who considered themselves the natural Kings 
of India and likely to profit by the ejection of the British, 
while the Ram of Jhansi and Nana Sahib were Mahratta 
Hi nd u s who had practically vanquished the Moslems, when 
the Bntish intervened in 1803 TTiey fervently bchev^ they 
could successfully continue their immolations of the Moham 
mrdans providing the British were wiped out Thus the lead 
ers of the two most war loving Indian races, of htterly oppos- 
ing faiths, were annous to crush the restraining power of the 
British BO that they mi g ht fight out their jealousies, with India 
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detachment which wai forced to surrender to Nana Sahib,* 
the infamous traitor who had lived for years under British 
protection. Although he had given assurances of impunity to 
the little garrison, he immcdtatcl) butchered the men and tern 
ponnly held the women and children prisoners. A small force 
of Bntish, with loyal rutivc enforcements, was hurrymg to the 
rescue across blistering stretches of plains when they learned 
of the ma ssacr e of the men but the sursivaf of the women and 
children Although they had already covered twenty two 
miles m the intensive summer heat, these intrepid soldiers 
spurred themselves on for another fourteen miles through the 
night, and attacked the mutineers in three separate actions. The 
gallant attackers won a victory but only to find they were too 
late, Nana Sahib had by then slaughtered the women and 
children. 

Fighting against \‘ast odds, the English forces, supported by 
idminbly faithful sepoys (without whom it is doubtful 
whether t while man w the whole of India would have sur- 
vived), encountered ravages of fever, cholera and heat, as well 
as Violent onslaughts. 

The defense and relief of Delhi, Lucknow and sev er al 
smaller garrisons were other heroic epics m military history 
Only God given strength could have inspired such surpassing 
tccompUshments of the defenders against such unpaiillcled 
hardships and enormous odds. 

The Hindu folar who had prophesied iha t Qjmpany rule 
would come to an end a hundr^ years after Plassey, was not 
in error On the ist of November, 1858, Lord Ctnnmg pro- 
claimed the end of the mutiny, the close of Company admm- 
Ktratjon and the assumption of responsibility of government 
by the Bntish Crown. 

TAtf Mfre/t to CommonzMlth 

Since that momentous year when Queen Victona issued her 
proclamation of promise to the Indian peoples, many benefits 
have been besto^^ by Western rale. 

M vf tb* fonxr Failrvt U«kntti tkkftiliw Sc« lt4. 
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We have studied in broad outline tlie growth of dominion 
of a Company of shop-keepers and commeraal servants who 
acquired trade and territory, and gave opportunities for prog- 
ress and prosperity to a people who had never known peace 
We have not merely generalized this story, for it provides 
a keener insight into Indian character and English creeds than 
the particularized records of strong control by the liberal gov- 
ernment tliat followed the Company’s regime If the Indian 
peoples as a vliole, and not merely militant groups, had de- 
sired to expel the English traders, they could have wiped out 
the entire settlements vith concerted effort even as the 360,- 
000,000 natives can to-day destroy the 60,000 soldiers and 
3,500 avil servants of English birth if they so desire If the 
Engbsh were natively avariaous or naturally tyrannical, the 
5 ears of solely commeraal activities would have given them 
free rein to display these traits, for a mercantile enterprise is 
consistently more selfish and less consacntious m its transac- 
tions than the responsible administration of a democratic em- 
pire We have therefore focused our searchlight of investiga- 
tion on the deeds that led to rule by British Parliament and 
Crown 

We shall not need to follow the successive steps of Brit- 
ish rule to present government The territory under British 
suzerainty has not altered in area, but the judicature of that 
territory has moved steadily toward federalization m self-evi- 
dent advance To read Queen Victona’s proclamation of 1858, 
and to peruse the present statutes, is proof that progress to- 
ward self-rule has been earnestly and honorably propelled by 
Bntish Ministers 

^tyVe desire no extension of our present terntonal posses- 
sions,” assured the Queen, “and, while we will permit no ag- 
gression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with 
impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of others 
‘tyVe shall respect the rights, dignity and honor of native 
pnnees as our own, and we desire that they, as well as our 
own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that soaal gov- 
ernment which can only be secured by mtemal peace and good 
government. 
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hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indmn tcr- 
ntones by the same obligations of dut) which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Al 
mighty G^, we shall faithfully and consaentiously fill 

“Firmly laying ounclves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we dis- 
claim alike the nght and the desire to impose our conv^ctJons on 
any of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and 
pleasure that none be m any wwc favored, none molested or 
dbqiuctcd by reason of their religious fiuth or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the lawj and we do stnctly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us that they abstain from all mter- 
fcrencc with the religious belief or worship or any of our sub- 
jects on pain of our highcat displeasure. 

“And It B our further will that, so far os may be, our sub- 
jects, of whatever race or creed, be freel> and impartially ad 
mitted to office m our scmcc, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, abflrty, and inlegnty duly to 
discharge, 

“We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment with 
which the natives of India regard the lands inhcntcd by them 
from their ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights 
connected th ere with, subject to the equitable demands of the 
State} and we will that generally, in framing and adminis- 
trating the law, due regard 6c paid to the anaent rights, usages 
and customs of India.” 

These promises have been and «rin are bang fulfilled. 

Bntish India, which comprises that part of the Asian perun 
sola that a chrectly under British rule, a governed m the name 
of the people of Great Britain r e presented by the Bntish 
Crown and Parliament 

The supreme authority m India, subject to the Secr eta ry of 
State,* u vested m the Viceroy, or Governor-General, and 
ha Counal of seven members who form “The Government of 
Indi a.” The Counal Mcrabcri are m charge of Homcj Fi 

In tW Crtlaet of Uk BrUiIi Tnaiet 
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nance, Raihvays and Commerce, Army, Education, Health 
and Lands, Industries and Labor, and Law. The last three 
posts are filled by Indians The Viceroy is appointed by the 
Crown for a term of five years His Counal, or Cabinet, are 
similarly appointed for the same term of office 

The Viceroy is endowed with speaal powers, functions and 
duties which are normally carried out with the guidance and 
concurrence of the Members of his Executive Council, but m 
cases of emergenq^ he can over-rule the recommendations of 
that Counal, in whicli case any two Members of the dissenting 
majority may ask that the matter be reported to the Secretary 
of State, and that report may be accompanied by copies of the 
minutes made by Members of the Council The Viceroy can 
disregard tlic opinions of the Legislature and can insist on the 
passing of legislative Bills which have been rejected by either 
or both chambers of the Legislature by certifying that such pas- 
sage is “essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests of Brit- 
ish India or any part thereof ” On his own responsibility he 
can authorize such expenditure as he thinks necessary to main- 
tain the safety and tranquillity of British India or any part 
thereof In the instance of certain classes of Bills, both in 
the central and provincial legislatures, his previous sanction is 
required before they may be considered He may withhold his 
assent to any Bill, central or provincial, or reserve such Bill 
for His Majesty’s pleasure In times of emergency he may 
personally pass an ordinance having effect for not more than 
six months He can extend the life of the Legislature if he 
thinks necessary, and can dissolve cither or both of its cham- 
bers if crises arise that he believes to be threatening to main- 
tenance of peace or order. These legal prerogatives are con- 
ferred for the purpose of averting serious exigenaes As the 
Simon Commission Report states,* “Only four times since the 
Reforms (instituted in 1919) has the Viceroy’s power of cer- 
tification been made use of and never yet has the premature 
dissolution of the Indian Legislature been required ” 

The Viceroy is also in direct personal charge of the rela- 

■*Vol 1, page 178 
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dons of India with foreign countnes, and of Bntish Indu with 
the vanous Indian Statei. Prcviou? to 1929, the Indiaji 
Pnnee* dealt with the Governor General in Counol, but the 
Pnnees expresjed their strong desires to the Butler Commit- 
tee* to be placed m direct relationship with the \Tccroy him 
self, which 15 high proof of the confidence felt in the Gcrtcmor 
General rather than m a mixed body of Bntiih and Indians. 
Normally the \nccroy does not interfere m the mtcmal affairs 
of the Indian States, and only in cases of gra\*e misgovemment 
or m polibcal agitations that threaten to disturb the peace of 
India does he assume the acdST responsibility of equitable ad 
justmend 

The ’l^ceroyS Counol corresponds to ocr PresidenPi Cabi 
net- The Home Department imdudes the subject* of the Chil 
Service, Police and Prisons, and judicial matten as far ns these 
subject* are the concern of the Central Government In short, 
rt has general control of internal affairs and oversight over 
mtcmal politics. The Finance Department handles matters re 
lating to Taxation Currency, Mints, Banbng, while Customs 
and Excise are admimstered by a Bcxird of Inland Revenue 
under this Department The Rmlway-i and Commerce Depart- 
ment also has charge of Trade and Shipping The Array De 
partment is under the charge of the Commander m-ChicL It 
controls Army Headquarters as well ns a avil department 
which perforins functions roughly analogous to those of the 
British avil secretariat of the Secr e t a ry of State for War The 
Department of Education, Health and X^ds ov ersees Schools, 
Universities, Local Self-Government, Pubhc Health, Land 
Revenue, Surveys, Forests, Agricultural Development and 
Famine Relief m *0 far as these things touch central adminis- 
tration and respcnsibdity, and also deals with questions con- 
rermng the posrtion of Irtdtans in other parts of the empire. 

*t>« la<£ta SutM CHnoten vu la >f>7 toTwdfvte fk 

rrlHlfatkl, luaiui tW Fussievat IVaw aaJ ifa* ImiU* ttMtta tad U ratkt tw a 
trm di rt t n far tlir td^aatsacal f facarkl aW irlttlni Irtaiia Britlih ladlt 

tad tkt Kmt. Tit r— miH—, «Uc* mdt ba i cyr t rarlr la 1939 , b anllj rafrmd 
to M dia Bb11(t raaai.iii«« h tu Clalran **• tb Ifartaart Bailar fanarrlx Qtawaa r 
ta tara af fW Oattad Pr a. U... aad f tad prrrlaal^ ftq of tit 0«a- 

cntar-OcamPi CrmcJL 
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The Industries and Labor Department has charge of Facto- 
nes, Mines, Public Works, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation and 
Civil Aviation The Law Member is the head of the Legisla- 
tive Department, and is responsible for the drafting of Gov- 
ernment Bills, and advises the government on many legal 
questions While there is no statutory limit to the number of 
members of the Counal, the practice has been to appoint seven, 
of whom three are Indians 

The qualifications for these Members, who are appointed 
by warrant of the Crown, are solely that three of them must 
be persons who have been for at least ten years in the service 
of the Crown in India, and one must be of not less than ten 
years’ standing as a barrister of England or Ireland, or as a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, or as a 
pleader of an Indian High Court Each of the Council is a 
member of one or other chamber of the Indian Legislature, 
and has also the nght of attending in, and addressing, the 
chamber to which he does not belong 

The Viceroy and his Counal, or Governor-General m Coun- 
al IS the usual appellation, compose what is known as The Cen- 
tral Government None of these Members, including the 
Viceroy, are constitutionally “responsible” to the Central Leg- 
islature In other words, no vote of that Legislature can bnng 
about a change in its composition, but the influence exerted by 
the Indian Legislature upon the acts and poliaes of the Cen- 
tral Government is very strong According to the third for- 
mula of the Montague Chelmsford Report, the Governor- 
General in Counal “must remain wholly responsible to Par- 
liament.” The Viceroy acts in all matters in the name of the 
Crown and Parliament, through the mouthpiece of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who is a member of the Bribsh Cabinet 
Therefore the ultimate responsibility for the security and peace 
of India rests upon the British Parliament * 

*“In conttitutional theory, the Government of India is a suhordinate official govern- 
ment under His Majesty’s Government, though in actual practice this relation of agency 
IS qualified by the extent to which (i) authority is left m the hands of the Government 
of India to be exercised without reference to, or orders from, the Secretary of State, 
and (2) influence is exerted by the Indian Legislature upon the acts and policies of the 
Central Executive” [Indian Statutory Committee Report j vol i, pages 174-5] On page 
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The Inchon Legolaturc t* composed of the Wceroy and two 
Chambers The Counal of State and the Legislative Asscmblp 
The first Chamber has 6 o merabers of whom 33 are elected and 
17 nominated. Twcnt> of the nominated members maj be gen - 
eminent officials,* but not more than 17 ofitoals arc nominated 
at present The second Chamber, or Assembly, has 145 mem 
of whom 104 arc elected and 41 nominated Twenty six 
of the nominated members may be offiaaJs, while the rest are 
named to re p re sen t such mmonties as the Chnstun converts. 

The life of the Counal is fi\'c years and that of the Assembly 
three ycart. These two boches, which jointly compose the Cen- 
tral Legislature, just as our Senate and House of Representa- 
tives compose our Central I-cgislaturc or Congress, have the 

ito f tkt tent (W itiirt i tfc* SrartBj *1 Suta f*T tailt tt* 

li *'!%• bmrdUu rrot ( PurUiarW f«r tb« Amliwft f iR mf«*ilVlItJn U laJlta 
tXUn, tW f IsiU Ad MCKrOn U pwm ud *• tW f r |l — 

vbUa «kkV t>« BdT b* M br Pardme*!. Tl« S#tmdT f StM U •»' 

(ibaHcH bf 6« Ad la f*y«risir«d, dlmt aad ««*d*l D ae** od tttt im 

rrUU ta lo r uu a n t t (b« rniiawi / ladlii ^ iIm OarirBa* Otamlt 
ud (kaa|h Ua tba rmladil O«r«T«0»«t«> ttt rtftM » r*r ^ >* < dlfB*a u Uh 
erdei a/ ib« Sdniir, f Satt, TV tKUa f cnuilisUdul in f a i ilbOUy It, L avarg 
caflifUcrtfd If tV rtlamei f (k Ca««dl f ladit, vikk U MMcbifd »iik iV Vvra. 
birr f Mtttt la kij dum aad •bleb bi* (adarcodtat ya»Tr» ta tartila faftmat nat 
terb 

TV CaaocQ caaikti af frog ^fbl to («H«a axmbm vV art t/y o laltd b^ tV Setrt. 
tifT SaU far Una f I od b If f tVia mmat V yrrMC* %b* bar fteg 

ad racist cr yaricact la ladU. A DntiVr caa V r uu a^i J frvtB Bca by lUi Mtjaiiy a« 
ta addrcM f batb Haton f P Otairet. 

At fmrnt (Vn n era a — b«r> f CV Otaadl af ladlt Of tVir ifx tr« f tdrr d 
BMobgi f tV ladl i a Orfl fervier aaa h Iba CVIrata f a«a f tV /rcat BrfUdi 
btakt, tu VM mcsiVt f iV firickb fiiiiftal u a ta w tP y af Ctkta^ wkkb V 
rtyrttraltd far tana ttse I tV AmnUr ud tw art lad^ yraUesjca «V bart 
l*Va fratolant atrl U I £ta r^Oetca. Of tb tlx OrQ SarrW tombtrt, aaa «n 
Rna M n a be r f Cat OoTTrswril f la£a, aot V* bm OtiirtM f a yrariaca, tbna 
bera Vld bl^ tflet la tV Aatodil, Kdllkt) tad ftorlM dryiatawatt f tV torrlct, 
tad oM iu bara Jad*« f Prortadil Iftcb Owt. TV ltd U as lodlia. 

TV yovm of (V Casaril brra Ufftlr I* ^ ^ trycsdltart f IgBts Ckstral 

tiruM* vhkb, tetord" f to iCttsaaTy fritlihD, “UjU ba fyOed far (V ytjy i n i 
f tV ytTirttwiit of lodii alaar*i asd trrtloa nsm ri at, for (iLitotlif or 

nr^niax actsal bnitaa f Hit MtIrttyS fw s tt f isa, ladlta r nra u ar tsaaat bo 

oyoadrd os tolQcjry oyrTtUoai carrird oa bryosd tbo arttml frmotlcn f lodli vfib* 
M tbo coam r b^ llotori f PirQiiwal. Tkli Ctovcfl, wUcb b dMded bda caoct- 
tohtoEt e »f] ii , oi» l tv ta mr tatnaferan In tV Ham f Krymestatlr**, aiyglatcW 
»fed cormyoadt to tor fednl itr tsan for Frdgsl Gairr m tot od Peftoao. Il Vt 
MCUoy U da vkb tba lodb ProrUcUl Rerrssat bJeb t art uf oa d to aor Statr tsm. 

**As *#01:11? Ula tV amtsf f iba Art, If r^Ttea I tbt sbola-tlis* drO ar 
adOtiiT M-rfet f tV Cravs ta ladlt tad nmo wr iti J n neb. Ha nay be b tV All- 
ladii cadrta, Oka MCtobrr f tV ladbo Clrfl Serrke, ar I tbo arorbcbl tcrrlcc. TV 
daithlta, of caaoae, ba aetbbf ta da vfcb mr ttad botb Brltidi tad aCebb 

bora beta tided to tbt cmadb. WVt b l u rolarJ, tbcrrftrr b tbit certtb nraVm of 
tV ycTSiuiret drQ terriet f tbo t i jostry olio yofecto della f fuQnaeottiy kbd>* 
[lodba lurwtory CanmWoai ab ftft *S3-J 
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power, subject to restnctions,* to make all laws for all persons 
within British India and for Indian subjects of the British 
Crown 

The Indian Legislature is therefore the full govermng body 
of the Indian peoples so long as its policies and its Bills do not 
disturb the security and tranquillity of All-India. The restnct- 
ing functions of the Viceroy are designed to insure peaceful 
legislation between Hindus, Moslems, and other clashing fac- 
tions It is the type of restraint that would be necessary were 
our Senators and Representatives to enact measures which 
would cause eruptions of war between our States or with for- 
eign powers The fact that India has enjoyed peace only since 
Great Britain has exerted authoritative power and prestige to 
repulse the constant invasions and to repress the ceaseless in- 
ternal nvalnes that have always stained the chromcles of India’s 
long history, the certainty that half a million armed barbarians 
are to-day lurking on the northern side of the Khyber, waiting 
for opportunity to sweep into India and repeat the lengthy 
records of massacres and pillages, and the data which attests 
that racial hatreds and communal clashes are as feroaous as 
they have ever been since the beginiungs of Indian annals, are 
evidence that some restraining influence is imperative for an 
Indian legislative government to exist, much more operate 

Bntish India is divided into nine major Provinces Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal (which are called Presidenaes m honor of 
their bemg the first three British areas) , the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Onssia, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
and Burma Each Province is administered by a Governor with 
Executive Council, who acts in conjunction with the Provincial 
Legislature, which consists of a single chamberf that has an 
elected non-offiaal majonty of 70 per cent m Bntish India and 

“'Rejtncted” or “reserved” eubject* are those which remain under the direct control of 
the Governor-General and his Cabinet. They include such departments as the Police, Land 
Revenue and Finance which arc comparable to our federal defense and policing and 
federal taxes as distinct from Province, or State, administration Transferred subjects 
are those which are controlled by the Provincial Legislatures and may be compared to 
our State departments 

■{The introduction of a double-chamber system is under advisement at this time in tlie 
separate Provinces, whose provincial constitutions vary as do their requirements and de- 
sires, as m the case of our own States 
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6 o per cent in Burma- Not more than 20 per cent may be offi 
aal member*, the remaining quota bang composed of nomina 
tions and spcaal representatives The ProvinaaJ LegiaJaturc 
has the power, subject to certain ipcaficd exceptions, to veto 
all expenditures. Its life a three yxsrt. 

There arc tix minor provinces, of different sizes and orden 
of importance, which arc directly under the control of the Cen 
tral Government, as our Tcmiones were under federal con 
trol until they achieved the soveragnty of States. These sue 
areas together form appronmatel) 3 per cent of the whole, the 
North West frontier Protrincc bang the most important divi 
Sion 

The qualifications for \otcrs to choose the elected memben 
of the Central and Provincial Legislatures vary m the several 
provinces. Due to the low percentage of literacy, the franchise 
generally rests on a small property ownership While we 
Amencani did not grant adzenship to our Indians until 1924, 
though retaining guardianship over them,* the English began 
m iBSi an exparmve measure of self-autonomy which has 
mot ed steadily, and at times too rapidly for the comprehension 
of the masses, from autocracy to democracy f 

The presalt structure, which presents the unusual case of a 
gov'cmment which is avowedly m,a state of transition, is based 
on thcMontague-ChelrasfordrecommcfldaUonof 1919 There 
13 much propaganda bang spread about the world that these 
reforms of the Indian Constitution were forced upon the Bnt- 
ish m payment for Indian assstonce during the World War 

*VakH StiM vmw K(c«, I4t V S. 19!, ,91*. 

tj If la Ui f NuUoU PT»frm,* 4 ui f, K>t«i 'U** 
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90*0- ot foUtlct] Wrfilnlaf caa tloM WI9 W alaalaf tW laoUBiUa booo 

f Irtodoab 
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C. S Rangn Iyer dears away the fog of this misconception 
when he admirably and truthfully states 

The reforms of 1919 did not inaugurate a new cn, as has been 
hurncdl) assumed bj <omc Indian politicians, but gave tangible shape 
to the asorking of a principle — faint enough in the beginning — which 
dominated the constitutional development of Parliamentar)' govern- 
ment in England . Tiie Morlcj-hlinto reforms (1909) resemble m 
mam essential respects the constitution of the self-got crning colonics 
(Transtaal) before the) were endowed with Dominion status The 
rcprc^cntatncs of the people were associated in the work of legislature 
as far ns possible without impairing the power of the E\ccuti\cs, who 
were to be in control of the administration The Morlc^~MiJtio re- 
forms V ede thr Motitngut-Chrlvjsford reforms sncvitnbic The 

same spint which produced the Canada Rill of 1840 and the South 
Afnean settlement of 1907 was also responsible for England’s de- 
cision to grant India Dominion status Thr reforms of IQIQ 

etrrr the iogscol osttcomr of the growth of the Legtslniure msd the 
sjtrit of f regressive renUzoitott of rrspotistlde govrrrimnit which has 
hern at 'vork in Ittdiart fohtseSf however dun and feeble at the begm- 
nu.g, since 1833 * 

Mr J N. Gupta is another Indian statesman who avows that 
the Reforms are the expressions of the culminations and not the 
origins of increasingly democratic government In his book, 
“Foundations of National Progress,” he states on pages 2.53 
and 263 

The Morlc)-Minto and the Montaguc-Chclmsford Reforms are 
undoubtedly among the greatest experiments m political construction 
recorded in histor)' .and the question avliich should concern us most 
vitally at the present moment is how the ultimate success of these 
momentous experiments may be insured If the Reforms fulfil 

their desuny and succeed in securing the politic.al emancipation of one- 
fifth of the human race by a process of constitutional evolution, it 
will form one of the most memorable chapters in the history of civili- 
zation, and will vindicate the soaercignty of moral forces in shaping 
the destinies of a nation in a manner of which history records no 
parallel 

Queen Victoria’s proclamation was the Magna Charta of 

*“Indi3, Peace or War,” page 17 et *eq Ranga Iyer is a member of the Indian As- 
ecmbly and author of “Father India” and "India in the Crucible ” (Italics mine ) 
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India-* Today there arc only 3,500 Bntiah in its entire Gv 3 
Service To r^cr to only one dinnon of these 3,500 Qvil 
Servants, there ore in the Police Services 600 European officers 
and 800 police sergeants out of a total of approximately 187,- 
000 men- In a country ceaselessly tom with communal conflict, 
this proportion of English police speaks of judiaous super- 
vision, not cruel oppression 

England has woHccd toward the avowed desire of that proc- 
lamation of 1858 to develop the Indian peoples to the pre 
senbed qualification of education and ability, with the ideal and 
goal that they themselves execute and administer a r e p r es en 
tattve dominion The purpose, the pro gr es s , the promise, 1$ a 
living principle of to-day Dominion status is on ficcompltsh- 
ment of an approaching to-morrow, in accordance with that 
purpose, that progress and that promise, 

la Socn r tie atlm Csfl si Ii *f 

rtttM uJ frr* mknUJiiw. K tut, h lS« 

Ifl or intltui hUeoi7 ka mifc t* tW uliV m»ii 

•t In vwU-vUc I tUi rrdmilott vkklt I* ft ikt mm* tt *,11 

M Ikn] (m d« I* 4 a kw 4«iaUfl7 uto Wr flKE. U K O49U, 

*Tk« fimlnUi KfUful Proems f a4t-J 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FVBULOUS FEUDATORIES 

The morning nc\\spnpcr tells us that February has begun and 
our fnends speak cheerfully of the present “cool” season, but 
our dinging raiments and perspiring brows belie the pleasant- 
ries of “winter ” Salamanders no doubt find Madras a delight- 
ful place 

But why should we linger in this blistered land of steaming 
da}s and stifling nights, where the fierce fen'or of the sun 
stabs our eyes like scorpion stings and tlie swiftly sudden 
niglits lay lieaay on the prostrate earth ? In the north the level 
lands are sunny and the errant air is gay with breath of spring 
Wild roses and honeysuckle edge the garden walls and the 
swcet-aoiced bulbuls call joyously from the almond and the 
mango trees hca\y with pink and fragrant blossoms The 
drowsy days give way to phosphorescent nights W'hcn the jan- 
gling of the zither and the throbbing of the drums float across 
the scented breeze, for the marriage month is drawing near. 

Now Delhi lies right in the path of spring, and it would 
no doubt be most appropriate to continue our studies of the 
past m environs of the present Government But the raang 
season is opening, tiie Chamber of Princes is convening, dances, 
garden parties and various and varied social gayeties crowd the 
hours, Delhi is no place for serious endeavor just now I sug- 
gest a hiatus in the cool hills or Himalayan snows, which are 
much more exhilarating than the somnolent seductiveness of 
spnng, and then a visit to the capital for the final week of this 
festive month 

While the most histoncal places m India are in British 
terntory, the rarest beauties of nature and the most picturesque 
pageantries of life are to be found in the Native States, those 
last footholds of feudalism m all this world Five hundred 
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tmd cxty two Statca, which range m iizc from the vast long 
dom of Hj'dcrabad, equal m area to Italy, to petty pnncipalrties 
not much larger than our own Western ranches, ore scattered 
like ulands and archipelagoes throughout the giant subconti 
nent, dovetailing into the ^ranous Pronnecs of Bntish Indu 
with seldom a sign or fijinbol to indicate the line of frontiers as 
the ortenca of trafHc pass m and out of Stales’ temlor} But 
step from your tram into an> of the natnc Dominions and I 
promac j-cm a senes of surprises that range from the convcni 
cnees of Park Avenue to the cruelties of the Middle Ages. 

I fuggest that we spend the next three weeks m the fabulous 
feudatones, my own preference being deadcdly in favor of the 
delights of Kashmir, the Switicrland of India, or the inspira 
hons of the majestic Hunala>-a3 from Darjeeling whi^ is 
barel> withm the Imc of Bntish Indu on the very edge of 
Nepal and Skkim • To include Darjeeling m this story of the 
States IS stretching the point a. little far, but this English hamlet 
clmging to the tide of a Himala)*an p^, peopled with Mon 
golm featured Thibetans, Nepalese and Bhutani with thar 
ruddy diecks and bnght beady cyxs cnnkling almost perpetu- 
ally with smiles, is surely not broodmg India, and I on think 
of nothing so alluring as to ndc horseback m the ensp, stmging 
mornings along trails surrounded by the soaring, snow-dad 
Himalajas, or to make a pilgrimage to watch the sim nse on the 
sublunc “^ger of God,” Mount Ei'crest, and then to return 
to study our problems by the side of a crackling fire while with- 
out our windows the glonous iiuclstrom of mountains rears in 
majestic splendor, sparkling and gleaming m the dazzling, 
azure sky 

But perhaps the provocative tang of the pme and the fir 
forests and the sublime grandeur of the “roof of the world” do 
not call irresBtihly to you. Perhaps you prefer coral strands to 
icy mountains. ITiesc you may choose if j-ou like, for Indu 

I* dof «ad iTmrl ImcomM* b ti ct w na artdd 

laCt ud TUbt, t tlw or I*** ^ KvarcM od fOatUAjnx** LMt Rmb* 

V C»lMd Alcnukr Pradl. Ii fMdattlsf K«r f Cnfc loU tU* 
lead f tb Owiba «Ud> h tmVddta U «UU nn. SAUwu t* irbat JUJ 

Dar^ttUaf larwrir It Kadr* ftxt* f «Q«* ind 

Wt«cM BriiU T,.d7,^ Htr«l, BlialU ud TUbt. 
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offers you an amazing range of alternatives A few days of en- 
durance m heavily shuttered and stained-glass compartments 
which shield us from the scorching sun and the burmng breezes 
from the sands as our tram rushes through a seemmg mferno, 
and presto, you may have what you wiU^ 

Before I sketch a few of the most important prinapalities, 
so that you may make your own selection for this vacation, let 
me outhne some of the peculiar political features of these 
umque feudatones 

Last Footholds of Feudalism 

There are two Indias Bntish India and Native India Na- 
tive India composes two-fifths of the total area of the whole 
subcontinent and possesses a quarter of the population A 
glance at the map will reveal how closely the States and Bntish 
India are mterwoven in an mtricate checkerboard To the eye 
the largest mass of native terntory is that of Rajputana, but 
the Rajputana Agency consists of a number of distinct states,* 
while the second largest mass is Hyderabad, one great bngdom 
Out of the total of 562 states, 286 are situated in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat Some of these principalities were vinle king- 
doms, strong enough to hold their identities and terntories 
agamst all assaults from the time of the sphntermg of the 
Moghul Empire In some instances, only acadents of chance 
detemuned what is feudal and what is British, and it rarely 
happens that the political outlines of a State are comadent with 
raaal or Imguistic divisions The Nizam of Hyderabad is a 
Moslem monarch of autocratic sovereignty over twelve and a 
half nuUions of people, mainly Hindu, the Hindu Mahara- 
jah of Kashmir is supreme ruler over three and a half million 
subjects, pnnapally Moslem There are less Sikhs in the Sikh 
States, of which Patiala is the premier, than there are in the 
Punjab Province of Bntish India, there are more Mahrattas 
in the Bombay Presidency than under the rule of the Mahratta 
Pnnces. 

•The eight most important of these, in alphabetical order, are Alwar, Bikaner, Bundi, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, Tonk and Udaipur 
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Internally the 562 pnnapaiitJcs present a stnlang divcmty 
of political, economic and geographical charactcrmics. Kaah 
mir, that land of song and story which stretches from the soar 
mg hills of the Hindu Kush northward to the snow-created 
Karalcoran spurs ‘Srherc three empires mcct,^ with its Semitic 
Moslems and Kashmin Brahmans, has nothing in common with 
Travoncorc, with its pol>'androus Jsairs and hosts of low-caste 
Christian com'crts, which fnngcs the southwestern coast nght 
down to the tropical tip of Ceylon H>'dcrabad, the famed land 
of Golconda in the heart of the Dcaan, with its cotton fields 
and sen-culture, ruled by His Exalted Highness the Nrzam, 
rKhest man m the world, has nothing of common concern with 
the great peninsular kingdom of Cutch, which projects into the 
Arabian Sea with only rts vast salt marshes to save it from 
bemgan island 

Within thar own borders the hereditary pnneo - the maha 
rajahs, njahs, nizaras and nawabst— of the major pnnapaJibcs 
arc sovereign masten, holding the power of life and death cnTr 
their subjects, making and enforcing their own avil and cnmi 
nal laws, appointmg their own offiaaJs, Icv’yang their own taxes 
and customs duties, adnuntstenng their own finances and mam 
taming their own armies. Forty pnnccs ha\*c established High 
Courts, some being modelled after European judicature, tlur- 
ty four claim to possess cxccuDvc departments distinct from 
their judicial administration, thirty’ have instituted a form of 
legislative council which in no ease possesses any power, bemg 
only a consuItatiN'c body Some of the pnnccs ore devoted to 
the welfare of their subjects and arc imbued with consaousness 
of thor responsibilities, while some are, without doubt, iniqui 
toiB despots. 

Externally the British Crown is responsible for the temtonal 
mtegnty of each Native State. Forty States of major impor- 
tance have actual treaties with the Paramount Powerj a laigcr 
number have some form of cn^gement or ‘^Sanad,” literally 

*CUu, Jlaala *>4 

U eSa fcI|WT KloJa n]ik b vU* >10b h wpnaa 

Uadoi tai« h ImCm U emlartit «« ealr Uk ud la 
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“a concession or acknowledgement of authority or privilege gen- 
erally coupled with conditions, proceeding from the Paramount 
Power”, and the remaining States enjoy varied forms of 
recognition of their status by the Crown All external relation- 
ships are in the hands of Parliament and an Indian State can- 
not hold diplomatic or official intercourse with any foreign 
Power, the Crown in return guarantees the securitv and pro- 
tection of each principality from attack from within or without 
India Internationally Native India is in the same relative 
position as British India and it is AH India v,hich is a member 
of the League of Nations, the two Indias being represented as 
a unit by a delegation which includes a Ruler of an Indian 
State This political linking w'as a result of the loj^al support 
and participation of Native India in the World War, many 
Ruling Princes and their subjects fighting side bv side w'lth 
Britishers from every part of the Empire As the States liad 
voluntarily shared in the tnals of war, the Government of Eng- 
land voluntanly shared with the States in the honors of peace 
at Versailles and Geneva 

Most of the important rulers have and frequently exercise 
the nght of direct access to and correspondence with the Vice- 
roy, but the affairs of the princes with the Government of India 
are generally conducted through the channels of the British 
Residents, or political officers, whose duties as representatives of 
the Government of India vary according to the importance and 
progressiveness of the State to w’hich each is accredited As 
Colonel Powell pomts out f “In some instances they are little 
more than advisers exerasing about the same degree of influ- 
ence as the American ministers to Haiti and Nicaragua In 
others they are invested with a direct share in the administra- 
tion, and in the case of a State w'hose pnnee is a minor, the agent 
is ruler in all save name ” 

As for the petty chieftains, some of whose fiefs are little 
more than large farms, the power of the rulers is sometimes 
limited to the collection of the revenues within their borders. 


•Indian Statutory Commission Report, \ol I, page 8$ 
t“The Last Home of Mystery,” page 81 
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Many of these mull Stales arc linked into groups under the 
gcnc^ supervision of a Bntish political ofliccr 

Only m the instances of scv*crc abuses of administration, 
where the people are atroaoiuly maltreated or the finances 
flagrantly wasted to the extent that anarchy or disturbances 
threaten to endanger the peace and scointy of the country as 
a whole, docs the Paramount Power interfere in the internal 
alTairs of the Native States. 

In 1875 the Maharajah Molhar Rao of Baroda was deposed 
for “notonouj misconduct” and “gross misgovcmment,” lus 
successor, H H. Maharajah Sir Saj'aji Rao Gackwar (who a 
very proud that only he can wear a scarlet skullcap which dis- 
play’s the fa« that he alone of the pnnees attended the 1877 
Durbar at Delhi, when Queen Wdona was proclaimed Em- 
press), bang one of the most enlightened and pro g ressive of 
present-day rulers.* 

^Vmong other instances in which the roramoimt Power has 
exerted its authority m connection with the internal affairs of 
the Native States may be mentioned the case of the Niiam of 
Hyderabad, whose claim to the Berars brought down a rebuke 
from Lord Reading m 1915 The Nizam was promptly 
and emphatically informed that the suzerainty of the Bnt 
ish Crown, which stood sponsor for the intcgnty of every In 
dun State and Province, permitted no pnnee, including His 
Exalted Highness, to treat, alJj or war with external powers. 
As Jong as the Bntish are supreme in Indu no new confeder- 
ates Will be permitted to chjjcnge the corridors of the gory 
Khyber 

BirWt b ifiitH Sot« v{iUb (St Oa|u«t Prerlau •{ teabtj t\X}S rfnn loQff 
I bTTite(7 Di cvmOdec t l'*W Arfak* n<S f vUcS k (otFrU^ la tS« 

amt iMiicalt »|ii BjHak urrttatT •» wtoS atirr IfrtJr* Sui*«. Ila p^mcm 

«f Btfada vrra aae af ckW kintcSr* t tbc Uaintti Oaf«acfacr uliIcS tn tW 
rillitiiaii catarj ipraad dcraatuiaa torrar wct InJti. UacQ Ualkat ItM «a< 
atpoaH Befoda «m frtf ta a»e f flrii bhur od ■ayf am S I t t^mOr /*Wj vUcS 
Sm («CD (S« nla at frrtt ladia faaiQlta. TS« wUr* *1 tSa U*Sin]iJi*i WaUirT 
•d r*t^u.Mur va, (I'iakiiJ to tdtft «n brlr frata atwaf tb« Sooadaau af Uh 
Imitj A W, tadfo fttn f fa ud wa* edacacrd kf aa Xaflak 

tAw tb« tialalitruWa beiv maavUI# |Iaca^ Iv rifbt foan aader tSa d^rf* 
•1 Cr T Madlura lUa, am f (St aUcit ad a>o(( caOfktaoied tf lodltn ttitaaocn. 
Tt* uw Odmr In, ,ravn t W aiaScI aaJ Bnadi l*» Irrt wi t* wtU 

r^nratd a*d ftotyo r tp m BrtikS £«rkt. 
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Altogether there h'’\c been compaiativclv few instances of 
inters ention In the Crown, the most recent case being the en- 
forced abdication of Sir ‘lukoji Rao Molkar, the Maharajah of 
Indore, m favor of his son, tn 1026 Contrary to rumor in 
America, tlic Prince was not deposed because of modern ideas 
or his proposed marriage to the Seattle girl, Miss Nanej^ Ann 
Miller Tile c\-Maharaiah married Miss Miller after his ab- 
dication which ensued upon certain allegations made m con- 
nect. on with the notorious matter of the Indian lov'cr of Mum- 
ta/ Bectun, a danang girl of the Maharajah’s zenana who es- 
caped from his palace and made her wav to Bombay where she 
became the mistress of a wealtln native merchant This mer- 
chant was murdered on Malabar Hill, the most fashionable 
qu inter of Bombav , under the verv eves of the Britisli police 
Ihc Maharajah, shortlv after, abdicated his throne in fav'or of 
his son, “on the understanding that no further enquiry into mv 
alleged connection with the Malabar Hill Tragedy will be 
made” On these terms the enquirv was dropped and the 
Bntish government took no further action in the matter To- 
dav, the cx-Maharajah and his American wife liv'c m a mag- 
nificent ch.lteau at Saint Germain, near Pans, visiting India 
onlv infrcqucntlv 

C P Ranga Iv'cr condemns the princes and chiefs as “des- 
pots, cither pettv' or mightv according to the size of their tern- 
torv”'^ and disclaims the sincerity of their efforts toward pro- 
gressive gov'crnmcnt, slating “To please the democratic desires 
of their subjects, Legislatures have been set up m some of the 
States, but thev arc onlv debating societies T have got a Coun- 
al,’ said the Maharajah of Bikaner to Mr Lloyd George, ‘but 
I nominate my Councillors ’ ”f Mr Ranga Iyer docs not 
mention however that this fiftj-yc.ar-old Maharajah has almost 
single-handedly conv'crted his desert kingdom of 23,000 square 
miles into a land of promise by his outstanding achievements 
of irngation and progrcssiv'c administration $ 

•“India — Peace or War I” page 170 

t/W, page 171 

JMajor-General IIis Highnen Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, iigner for India of the 
Treaty of V'crtaillea, member of Hu Wa^etlj’a Imperial War Council, veteran of the 
World War, repeatedly decorated by Bdtsard VII and George V, Honorary LL D Cam- 
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Mr Ranga Iyer, who plaj-s a prominent part m the Indian 
Lcgislatj\'c Asscmblj at Delhi and who n a great admirer of 
Premier MacDonald’s Labor Government and an ardent advo- 
cate of a federated India under Bntish rule, uncompromiwnglj 
condemns the autocratic impcnalism of the Indian pnnccs. 
Were his point of \icw that of only one member of the A$- 
lemblj It would be interesting but not nccessanly important in 
Indian politics, but it ts the standpoint of the Nationalist party 
which he represents.* 

Mr Ranga Iyer declares 


Boicrolcm lolocracj- i% the nt flui ultra of pcrfectjon to which any 
State can aspire. TTic bat Miharajaht generally Woold like to play 
the r&le of benevolent despots but uhere the Maharajah ts good but 
weak and the Dewan (Pnme Miniucr) uoscrupulom and strong there 
fa neither faonerty nor /uitice nor fair play b the ndminotraoon. Dm 
fah Inda it a no nctggeratwn to say a a ihotaand tnnes better than 
the Nauve Sotes, alike io the maotr of josoct and fair play 

Had It not been foe the Ontoh there would hare been such terrible 
nots and popular nsogs in the Sotes that the unpopular Maharajahs 
would hare daappeared or been deprived of their autoeraoc powers. 


WU^ u>a ZCab«|h, D-Cl. O famt. rnroua ( cW Ckk« t Inian, XilaVjrfti, 

Mudrttrr dJ B Mol. t (i« cw<t ituOr I l»Jii rvlm. lU ku aetiUf 

k«*cat*a kl Manor f IcoMt 7*0.000 r**r*v ikWf U Tlnttir lj Ci aad tiof- 

Wrdi nklar Sm WeH f tWf mcIi *l«r 4 Irt tMr »nl. TIm tau wUck 
JWbror ui J Ifcr im RjJroOu r«u{«t Lufrlr f dnm. nd ^ttrr U f »«4 wlr « 
f tfo t« roo frrL I( b Mtkira) SS fnermW* owtieal^ ■ ci on y hih* 
■wvH »tlci k*T* osvmre lib arfj UaJ IbIa nlOnfiU* cmlrr Tb* BZkncr 
ftr Imal t4 Ike luu CjbvI Ory* (1:^1 la ^Xa^ vtWo em>- 

tu>a f tk« bu MtlurtJ k, [a tooi, aiJ lo SoasACliaJ ta S0)-4. ^ ml ta 
^ 177 * *rfv »*r la « 4 f. Tk« MAjnJili I fltrla/ WWI | rart U IwCia 
^ p«U(Ia, *aJ « ik« Rml Tikle CbaifcmK b Loadn b KMcaikrr 19J0, <k- 
klioacir lo fmr I t irrvtrl laJl]. «<Uar> “Tkm »Tt a*t hr* lodlii W 
tk« rriocti, tTt laaltxiu flru aJ Priaurt afimirJI I kxr *m la Brithk IojIj 
k»» tk» mMi n kfiaj ffrrtftl K Hjlf-tnnrd oMaajrr* aDl tk» nin*- 
^ mile far twtlj f ed eta tW irttcn f fvrtraani 

nofMal f tke KiOt Scilrt ad f Brulili ladli c tuait rirtacr lo tk« frmi 

& mnue«f»ltk. (Brjiaal g «hk lV Uaatjfw-OtJiBrfoH JUroft b 49, 
“« btm dccbrKM tad nron ^al ttlaa Mne tolrl b ikr SWoao CtwwmJuloa r»7ort 
^ 9|0, Gfot BrkiJ ba naUauollr adrhiknilr I to ahlmatt fraSrrilrd 

1*^ Inctcrasciiln^ ikr t»a laditt. TV awflxia h aalj kiactir f ptUtkll | »t7tr ttl oQ 

*»ie^«*tJ«itl tdntamm. tn Uw dtr^v) 

^ ftoaot ar *btw* NulaaolUt Ptrtr 1* tkal *be t ti* onebtl Pirty tint k*- 
D*™ In ndorart g to taq oi c Tcyrfw t Uth fomaoitat ty at kbr tke Sttlma t 
aklU tlw Swonjte ftaUm ImIM •ftm fcarwclDf tkfob Tkt H llaetUM 
*Ucli ka« rtftMd U nkt viUi tk« SwanJlUi U fana rr-aalttd NtlloatllaM 
jl*'^ ““T k* ctlltd (ka UWrtJ f ladba foUdo wkDa Ik« Iwtnjbtt ( f wiaTi 
fa Mtr k« ttrafd ikt lUActlt. Tka tkoa f katk ftcdaai, L 
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happenj) A whole country xwwld rise In rerolt aplnst that ihocking 
(u^fodoD. Take tway the protecting arm of Bntam from these medi- 
®Tal Miharajihs, and their subjects, who hare been groaning under 
their uropeakable mcannea and tynnnj* will orerthrow them In one 
tingle week, 

Bnthh Inda is not a heaven, though the Eoropean oiEcialj some 
times act like little drrinlties and infalJIbIcs. They arc In the 
Hon T Ramsay MacDonald t laorfcal words, "Impcnoos and Im- 
periaL’ But they hare begun to feel that their power which made them 
near to gods mim vanish It « decreasing fast. If British India ts n« 
a heaven the Indian States are a rentable hell There is only one way 
to improve them And that is to make the nders consbtuDonal bag»~ 
subject to the suzerainty of the British Crown In cttcrrtal affairv, and 
CO the will of the people in {nternal adroloistratiom Tint is the only 
answer that can be given to the Princes demand for independence 
from Bntiih interfeimcc. 

Mr RflJiga Ijia* is no doubt correct m sapng that the auto- 
cratic rule of the pnnecs ts sbfltng to dcmocratjc det*eIopment, 
but he has failed to cake into consideration the facts that ferr 
of the Indian peoples who ore now desirous of sclf-gorcrmnent 
are educationally eqxupped for full responsibiljtjcs, and that 
mulbtudcs ore not eren comprehensive of the problems of poll 
bcs. For thousands of yoars the Indian men£aljt> has been cast 
in the mould of autocratic thought, and many of the Pnnees 
are not only rcs*erenced as worldly rulers but even worshipped 
as tpintually divine descendants from the Hindu pantheon of 
gods. 

Bred in the blood of the East, often educated and cultured 
in umvembes of the West, chiidmn of sapeistibons and idols, 
associates of kings and prune imnistcrs, thar alhea the Bntah, 
thmr subjects the descendants of peoples conquered by their 
forefathers, u it strange that these Jast JordJy autocrats of the 
world arc exotic mixtarei^ seldom understood and seldom un- 
derstanding other Faff or West? 

Wielding sacrosant scepters, dipping their fingers at will m 
the treasuries of thar realms, it n not surprising that some of 
these prodigal Pnnccs arc cunous combinations of Bluebeards 
» and theatne coxcombs who deem ‘Wl the world is but a stage 
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where every' man mu<;t play for t!icir amusement. 

While philanthropy and sagacip qualities of striking ranty, 
shrewdness is an outstanding majority of 

Maharajah': They know theif Peoples and their patois, they 
know that the pomp and page'»»tn^ personal audience 

of their Durbars* appeal to th*^ ^'^cir feudal-minded 

subjects 

It IS onlv wnthin the last fcf spirit of nation- 
ality has welled over the hori^'-^ of fodia and spread 

in wadcning w.aves of discontent ’o State areas There arc “Laiv- 
rcnccs” other than “TE” oan tell, when they will, of 
the counals by the campfires the frontiers when the vil- 
lagers of the Pro^lnccs gathc^ their tribal brothers who 
live under the rule of the RaF^ to discuss the curious aistoms 
of the English sahibs and th^ latest ta\cs of the Zemindars 
Those who listen well and hc^^ much, while the smoke of the 
hookah goes m and the thoug'^'ts come out, say that in former 
days the young men of the sat respectfully silent while 
the elders of the Rajah’s f^alms commiserated with their 
Provinaal brothers who had ^a^ry their troubles to the Sud- 
dar Station, or w'orsc still 1° Proa incial Capital, where 
everything was very rcgulat^^^ expensive, and the 

English sahibs m unglonous robes looked up things in 
great volumes before they jdccidcd the law', and then they 
would pndefully boast that children of the Raja, had 
audience m the great before his magnificence, 

the Pnnee, who deaded all m his wisdom without any 

need of books, and what if I^iws weren’t regulated, they 
were royal I But now'adays puffs from the hookahs of the 

•R«r«I OH.ru wh.ch .t once prUke' m.l.lap-, rcligiou. *001 

funct^nl when the .orercfn, follow.n* ,= proce...on on elcphanU accoutred v/.th 

bell, and «p.r.«ned m the .mper.al f f , r M L'S a 

t , 1 . 1 ,-.,^ . ^ ,v.ilh ibc oath of fcallv of our Middle Arci Xn 

of the Monour> m ccrcmonf tTnonymou*! - i i. r t Lit 

Ind.. the ntual un.allr con.;^ of the "’f T, f a''^ 

order before the monarch enthroned .n^ ^ I 

full m.I.urr re,.l.. .nd tmblwoned all hu d«orat,on., each .object pronouncing 

h.. pledge of allegiance and touching rupee « Inch 

he afterward, drop, m a pl.u the n.t'\' l=vce,, 

when they hear the petiUon. of all whe’ The.e and.- 

ence., which are ilw called Durban. an'= of 

Goremment. 
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Raja’i children arc tlow and rtcadj while the exated \oicc3 
of the PronnaaJs tell that one of thor villagers has himself 
become a sahib in the black robes and that soon all in the Prov- 
ince* will be sahibs like the fcnngis* and make thnr own Jaw* 
and dcadc thar own taxes, so why should thar fnends over the 
border pay what the Prince commands? And anjaray, some of 
their brothers, who read the fcnngi papers which came from 
afar, say that the Raja spends his taxes m the great atics where, 
it is whispered, he defiles himsdf by mingling with the white 
sahibs and mem-sahibs. 

It IS not only the Bntjsh "Lawrences” who at under the 
great stars that pulse in the mdigo skies and listen to the gos- 
sip of the campfires, for the Pnnccs haxT a secret scrv^cc with 
car* at every counaJ They know tJut there is a steady 
crescendo in the murmur of malcontent and some arc beginning 
to "heed the rumble of the distant drums.” 

These arc the stones we hear, and they seem well endorsed 
by the hasty ItbcraJism of the Maharajahs at the Gumber of 
Princes and thar sudden oo-eperanon with the delegates of 
Indian moderates to the Round Table Conference in I-ondon, 
WTiat motive other than a sudden rcaJtnuon of the prccanous- 
ness of thar positions could impel them to concur m the 
movement for a fully autonomous federation of all India when 
they have not transferred to thar own subjects any represen 
tati^t or cxecutve functions of «clf-govcrnmcnt? 

Many Aracncans have enjoyed the Jansh hospitality of dif- 
ferent nati\c potentates who arc miuxiably charming hosts. 
Marble p ala c es, gold and enmson caparisoned depbaots, af 
temoon jaunts mto the country which entaJ an entourage of 
twenty five or thirty Rolls-Royces, are evtryday affair* for 
the guest m this land of Arabian Ni^ta with seemingly a thou- 
sand genu- Mystery, gilt with glamour, and pageantry , that 
teems the extravagant fantasy of « dream, prevail in these 
medley* of the Middle Ages, Qiamps-Elys^es and England 
under King John 

What do we know of the peasants and the proletarians of 

IritU, CtmD/ tW 
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these last fastnesses of nepotism? A guest cannot say to a gen- 
erous host “What of this IS shadow, what IS substance?^ While 
tourists are permitted to take a bird’s-eye view of the Native 
territories, it is only as a guest of royalty that one can make a 
survey of even the superstratum of affairs It is no more pos- 
sible to delve deeply into conditions in the realms of a ruhng 
Pnnce than it is permissible to investigate the staff of his palace 
One hears that life is less complex and a great deal cheaper than 
in Bntish India, and certainly a royal guest is not clutched by 
the usual skinny talons of creatures caked in filth and crawling 
with vermin Nevertheless, the observant eye can detect the 
festered bodies cringing in doorways or grovelling m the dust 
of roadways as the swift cars speed by 

The sojourner in India who keeps his ears close to the earth 
cannot but detect the increasing clamor of rebellion When 
the day amves that the people not only desire but in truth de- 
velop the capacity to choose and control a truly responsible 
government, the waves of democracy will engulf these fabu- 
lous feudalities scattered throughout the political sea of India, 
and the bejewelled pnnces with their marble palaces and 
guarded zenanas, their sinuous nautch girls and thousands of 
serfs, their sybantical luxuries and gargantuan extravagances, 
will lose their Aladdin’s lamps The genii will vanish, and all 
the maharajahs and the rajahs, the mzams and the nawabs will 
have to step out of their wonder-lands behind the looking-glass 
into a workaday world, or furl their splendors like the dragon 
banners that once flew over the Forbidden City 

The Land of Golconda 

“Not all the diamonds of Golconda would tempt me,” many 
a child at play has shouted with glee, little knowing just where 
IS the enchanted place. Hyderabad, the largest, by far, of all 
the Native States, absorbed Golconda centunes ago and we 
may stroll about the stupendous fort of the far-famed and 
fabled “Uity of Diamonds” if we make a short digression from 
the main rail line between Madras and Bombay 

It is with a strong sense of concession to political geography 
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that I tcU >'oufir5t of H>‘dcrabad, for this huge Stale of ilflOO 
square nuJes and a popiJation of o\xr lifioofioo people docs 
not warrant heading the list from the viewpoint of picturesque 
beauty, but both politia and picturesqueness do permit me to 
take )*ou next to Kashmir, and it will be easy to stop off in 
Hyderabad on our way to Bombay cn route to the Land of 
Lolla Rookh 

We change at Wodi Junction, 376 miles cast of Bombay, to 
the railway of His Exalted Highness the Nitam, wealthiest 
man in all the world and the most powerful potentate in India, 
and journey for 115 rrules across undulaDng plains, splashed 
with j'cUow of millet fields and toothed with sharp masses of 
granite and gneiss that cut into a cobalt sky, until we arrive at 
Hj-derabad, the apital, which rests in a sametar curve of the 
Wusi Riw 

Peopled b> a half million inhabitants, pnnopally Hindus, 
ruled by Mohammedans almost since its founing, this aty 
offers little to the \isitor in sprtc of its medm‘aj atmosphere 
and swashbuckling throngs who swarm the streets with ven 
table annones of weapons thrust in thar swathed belts. There 
are Public Gardens surrounded by a high wall castellated with 
two lofty gatcwa>-8j crowded bazaars as picturesque as, but no 
more so than, those in other Indan adcsj a mosque, the Mecca 
Masjid, with a gateway completed by Aurangicb, the Moghul, 
m 1691 fallowing hii tafang of the ot)'} another mosque, the 
Jami Masjidj and vanous modem but no notable buildings, ex- 
cept the Falaknuma Palace whidi is reputed to be the most 
beautiful in all Index, but unless you are an important person- 
age, I dare venture to say unless you arc an accredited represen 
tadve of the King of ^glaad, you cannot mTa glimpse the 
outside walls of this bamcaded castle which o the residence of 
the Nizam, tenth m line of the Moslem dynasty founded by 
the Turkoman, Asaf Jah Nixam-ul Molk, who seized the coxin 
try as his own kmgdora in 1740 jld. while actmg as Viceroy of 
the Deccan for the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb,* 

Aof JtS n» m* 1 anj —fro tm f cW i^ftbrlaf •/ 

(Im iWtfc #1 Aar*nf*eh| tbm lut tk« dz mtfmlicnt to 
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This Moslem monarch lives in exalted and solitary splendor, 
a haughty ruler unpopular with his subjects, three-fourths of 
whom arc Hindus, who widely accuse him of hoarding the great 
wealth of the country to the exclusion of benefit to his people 
Fantastic talcs about the miserly eccentricities of this modern- 
day Midas arc current throughout Hyderabad and curious in- 
deed are the stones of his love for counting over and over 
great heaps of gold and silver which he is said to keep stacked 
in rooms of his palace under perpetual guard 

The Nizam enjoys an income from State revenues which 
annually amounts to approximately $25,000,000 and far ex- 
ceeds the levies of any other Native State. More than half 
of Hyderabad’s taxes are exacted from land imposts, the 
pnnapal products being millets of various kinds, nee, wheat, 
oil seeds and cotton Tussar silks are made from the produce of 
a wild speaes of worm, and lac, a resinous extract denved from 
the exaidations of an insect, is collected and shipped m large 
quantities The pnncipal exports of this State, which vanes m 
surface and feature from mountainous and wooded country to 
nch and fertile plains interspersed with tracts too stenle ever 
to be cultivated, are cotton, oil seed and hides, while the im- 
ports are largely salt, timber, European piece-goods and hard- 
ware 

Even without the land assessments this princely potentate 
would be a veritable Croesus, for he inhcnted prodigious quan- 
tities of jewels and plate, part of which were the spoils of war 
from former days when Golconda vanquished and plundered 
the glittenng kingdom of Vijayanagar (in 1565) and other 
neighbonng strongholds, and part of which are the hoarded 

throw off the control of the Delhi Court Asaf Jah succeeded in carving the largest por- 
tion of Southern India from the once powerful Mohammedan Empire During the cui- 
tomarg internecine struggle for succession which followed his death, Dupleix, the astute 
French Governor of Pondicherri, took advantage of the situation to place his own candi- 
date on the throne (sec Chapter V, page 131) It was the English under Clive who de- 
throned the French nominee and secured the dynastg of the present Nuam, descendant 
of Asaf Jah In the 1857 mutiny the attitude of this premier Native State and the 
cynosure of the Moslems in India was of extreme importance and the loyalty of the 
Nixam and ms famous prime minister to the British was of vital moment. The present 
Niiam was but following m his father’s footsteps when he issued a manifesto in May, 
1930, when India was seething with insurrection, appealing to the people of India to 
“support law and order and range themselves on the side of constituted authority ” 
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trcasum of mumficcnt nches in diamonds and gold which were 
found ccntunci ago m the fabulous mines of Golconda* that 
ga\c to the world all the famous diamonds of antiquity includ 
mg the Koh i nor 

We not only annot visit the FalaJenuma Palace but we can- 
not e^'cn stay m Hyderabad, for all the hotels arc at Sccundcra 
bad, SIX miles distant, where a Bntish cantonment is situated, 
although the Nizam has a pnotc army of 2opoo troops. It is 
whispered that His Exalted Highness welcomes with feelings 
of allcTOdon the Infantry bngadc stationed there and the Ca\ 
airy bngadc at nearby Bolarvm, for the dissatisfied murmur- 
ings of the people arc nsng in c\xr increasing volume about 
the marble fastnesses of the royal palace. 

If there n nothing particularly colorful or fasanating about 
the aty of Hyderabad, the Fort of Golconda, five miles bcyxind 
the western gates, compensates for our journey As we motor 
through hilly country, the first sight of the colossal fortress, 
rcanng rti stupendous heights abos'c a sweeping undubtion of 
plain, sends to our mmds a rush of recollections of legends and 
stones dear to our childhood It was nght here that Sinhad the 
Sailor saw the merchants throw great joints of meat to the eagles 
m the Valley of Diamonds, and then fastened himself to one 
piece and was earned away the great bird to its nest, where he 

found the fortune in diamonds. And when we w ere a little older 
and pored oi'cr the accounts of Marco Polo’s adventures, we 
read from his dory that ‘TTic Fort of Golconda has been for 
ccntuncs the marvel of India- It*s crest ed ramparts with 87 
bastions, it’s parapets and watch towers, it’s pa ssage s cut out 
of solid rock leaciing by subterranean ways to the open coun 
try, fill one with amazement at then* massiveness,” and there 
before our \’cry eyes arc those self-same ramparts, the huge 
walls made of gigantic blodu of granite placed, by some mirac 
ulous and unexplained power, one upon another and side by 
side for the whole arcumfcrcncc of three miles, and there arc 
the great bastions jutting above the colossal battlements. We 
eagerly inquire if Marco Polo was right and if there are really 

dlciBiaJ aioa f Qitr— Ji, vUdi Itn* Ucmm frawUil, woa titwwiil mur 
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eighty-seven Thcie arcf Some of them are still breasted by 
the old Kutb Shah guns, foi this fortress was the capital of the 
Kingdom of Golconda, which sti etched from the Fortress to 
the cast seaconst, fi om Orissa to the Krishna, all realms of tlic 
Kutb Shah kings who luled fiom 1507 until 1687, when Au- 
rangzeb took the impregnable fort by trickery and tieacliery 
after unsuccessfully stoiming it for eiglit months 

As we cross the rner-wide and once river-deep moat and 
pause at the Banjara Gate to have our permits examined, we 
gaze up at the massive portal of granite cut to more than fifty 
feet above our heads and inset with platforms and chambers on 
either side for tlie guard just within the high teakwood gates 
which are studded with iron wrought into huge dagger-pointed 
spikes, most adequate protections against ramming and batter- 
ing elephants No wonder Aurangzeb had to buy the com- 
plicity of the Sultan’s minister before he could take the citadel* 
Lilliputians could hold these titanic battlements against whole 
armies of Gulliver’s Brobdingnagians 

Inside the formidable walls are many old buildings, most of 
them sadly crumbled and fallen into ruins We wander about 
at will, climbing tiers upon tiers of fortifications until we find 
outselves atop the very loftiest part of the innermost atadel, 
fully 350 feet above the rest of the walls, where we gaze out 
upon a rolling sweep of country and down upon a sequestered 
garden outside the fortress where repose the departed Sultans 
in richly decorated mausoleums with bulbous domes and many 
balconies Each crumbled palace, each royal tomb, has a his- 
tory all Its own, but we have no time to linger India is full of 
fabled and famous relics, many far richer in legend and lore 
than even those of Golconda 

We have had our compensation, for now we know dreams do 
come true and fairy tales aie real, for look about us* If only 
we could capture the seven-league boots to take us to Kashmir* 

Swtzerland of India 

If the boots were procurable, or even wishing caps, I’d give 
emphatic instructions that we were to be taken no farther than 
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Riwal Plndi, where we’d regain the use of our own pedal ex- 
trcmjtic* and a motor car to carry us into the heart of the Vale. 
It would be nothing short of pnvation to be humed through 
the 200 miles of ponoranuc grandeur that lie between Pindj, 
os the fweltenng but soaallj gay military station is familiarly 
called, and Snnagar,* the “Veruce” and capital of Kashmir 
Pindi, one of the largest cantonments m India, squats on a 
sunbaked tableland about a hundred nulcs south of Peshawar, f 
guardian of the Kh>'ber Pincfi has nothing m the world to offer 
the tra\cller, nor the resident, for that matter, avc the round 
of dinners and dances and dcv'astations of hearts with which 
Kipling’s English solace thcmsel\« for life on these blistenng 
barren steppes, but it is the starting point for the best road into 
Kashmir, that rugged, mountainous Eden that lies cradled in 
the very heart of the Himala)'as. 

Leaving Pindi m the bladcncss before dawn, our swift motor 
soon speeds be>*ond the le\tl of the plains and climbs a ngxag 
trail up and up the southern spurt of the Pir Panjal^ to meet 
the sunnse- Far below us the humid lowlands he drowned in 
a gray sea of mountain mist, but ahead a jagged line of flame 
darts along the crenated cres ts of waves upon waves of soar 
mg mountains. Behind the snow-clad haghes the sun has nsen- 
By the time the snows arc hlazcned with red and gold we 
aduei'c the altitude of Murree, a httic town on the summit of a 
ndge all of 7,700 feet above sea Jcrcl Here we halt m the 
chill stmgmg mommg for steaming coffee at a dingy httle ho- 
tel, oU that Murree has to offer at tho time of the year, but m 
two more months this hcadxjuartcn of the Northern Command 
and lanatonum of the Punjab will come to hfe, and fully lojooo 
people Will be enjoying these magnificent views over forest- 
clad hills into deep valleys studded with villages and cultivated 
fields, all surroundedby the white-blanketed pinnacles. We hai*e 
travelled fort>' miles m latitude and sue months m tempera 
turc, man hour and a half we’ve jumped from July to January 

lacoulKcscki, Sricafir U rt*a«nc«tl Ittr I mt 

rif Pujd nmf« cr* tb Ink* •/ tW IQanlirw — imLif Wmiifk* 
ci fc i rftr d r u tb* Klada Ktab uJ Kmkam an »> tb« o«rtk«TB. 
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Warmed and refreshed, we now journey for twenty-five 
miles through gorgeous scenery, gradually dropping down into 
tlie valley of the Jhelum River, a raging torrent of swirling 
waters that sweep along between preapitous palisades of lime- 
stone, carrying thousands of logs from the rich forests of Kash- 
mir which have been cut in the dense uplands and launched in 
the tumultuous river Later the logs, all owned by the State, 
are collected where the Jhelum slows into a plaad stream in the 
plains of the Punjab 

We are now at Kohala, where we cross the raging rapids by a 
lattice girder bndge and enter Kashmir terntory, stopping to 
pay toll and later to have our passports examined and luggage 
inspected by the customs officials, and to pay more tolls before 
we proceed along the left wall of the stream on a road cut into 
the face of the cliff A good part of the next seventy miles is 
full of exatement, for the snow-encrusted ledge is blocked every 
little way by huge crags that have rolled down the mountain- 
sides and every now and then enormous rocks go crashing down 
into the gorge from the preapiccd acclivities that rise sharply 
above us, but the cnarclmg mountains are so dazzlingly glon- 
ous with their glistening crests and glaaered sides that tlieir 
splendor inspires an ecstasy of spirit far too exuberant to be 
concerned by crashing boulders and chipped-away roads that 
penlously shelve the brink of yawning chasms, or by wheels 
often skidding dizzily over the sheer edge of nothingness 

The hillsides of the mountain-encased canyon seem forested 
with thousands of Chnstmas trees so glittenngly do their 
frosted branches sparkle and shimmer in the brilliant sunshine 
Two months from now when the snows have joined the boiling 
waters below us, those steep slopes will be covered with thou- 
sands of wild cherry and apneot trees m masses of bloom, great 
spreading deodars* and, above them, dense forests of blue pines 
and silver fir, while the river banks and road sides will be car- 
peted with clumps of violets and masses of bluebells and trail- 
ing arbutus 

At the little town of Baramula we stop for the mght in the 

*A handiome variety of the cedar of Lebanon 
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dale* bungalow jruuntajned ly H H the Maharajah of Kash 
mir for the numerous tra\*cllcrs who pause here even in »um 
mcr when the roads are smooth highways and all the bridges 
ada^uafcly cross the numerous tHbutanes that then rush less 
impetuously into the JheJum. It is at Baramula that we find 
dusters of chalets, those picturcst^ue but shaky habitations so 
distinctivx of Kashmir, and come in omtaef with the first real 
Kashmin dwellers, for we hasx reached the end of the stem 
walled gorge and the beginning of the broad valley 6,000 feet 
abosx sea lesel Here the hillsides part asunder and the glo- 
rious Vale of Kashmir stretches its saucer-shaped length of ex 
qmsite beauty for 84 miles with a breadth of 20 to 2 $ mde^ 
cupped m the ^xry heart of the majestic Hinulajxs which 
cradle this “emeruld set m pearls,” as one Kashmm poet dc- 
senbed the Vale. 

We draw up before the picturesque chalet which is perched 
on a narrow ledge jutting out over the nsxr and we are greatly 
surprised to see snow-shoe* and sba piled on the veranda and 
to hear merry voices withm. A rearing fire and two English 
couples regaling themselves with warming glasses arc welcome 
sjghCi and as we Chaw out by the cracUing flames we Jeam they 
ore on their way to Gulmarg, the Kashmir St. Montt twenty 
six miles from Snnagar, for the winter sports. We fall asleep 
quickly after dinner, lulled by the rush of the cataracts and cas- 
odes beneath us as they plunge musically on their way to the 
tomd plains. 

We leap out of bed m the clear stinging chill of early morn- 
ing and fairly catch our breaths m wonder and exatement at the 
alpine scene of gnmdeur without our wmdows and the olJur- 
mg beauty 0/ tie Vale that widens to tic norti. WBo ias not 
longed to make his pilgrimage to that entrancing country so 
eulogized by Thomas More, for 

Who haj not heard of the V*le of Csthmere 

With its roses the highest that earth ercr gare, 

A (rr* f rat4e«tt to%td lanO* wbcrc trotHm tmtf r*t /tr tW alffa 

tod rrem I ^ KaUrc tttm »«tt dik k Mrked with Ury* WfH Wcralor 
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Its temples, ind grottos, and fountains so clear 
As the love-lighted C3'es that hang over tlieir wave? 

The roses are still asleep beneath the snows, but the beauteous 
Vale is transcendently lovely m the radiant morn as we motor 
along its level roads bordered for miles by avenues of tall 
straight poplars, a range of rosy mountains completely en- 
circling the wide valley It is at this season that Kashmir seems 
most like Swtzerland, to which it often is compared. As you 
no doubt are thinking I’m a prejudiced lover of Lalla Rookh’s 
country, let me, as we motor along the thirty-five miles that 
lie between Baramula and Snnagar, quote Sir Franas Young- 
husband, who lived so many years in Asia and knows so well 
the “roof of the world” 

Switzerland, indeed, has a combination of lake and mountain in 
which, I think, it evcels Kashmir But it is built on a smaller scale. 
There is not the same wide sweep of snow-clad mountains There is 
no place where one can see a complete circle of snowy mountains 
surrounding a plain of an}'tlung like the length and breadth of the 
Kashmir Valley, for tlie main v.allcys of Switzerland are like the side 
^ alleys of Kashmir And above cver)'thing there is not behind Switzer- 
land what there is at the back of Kashmir and visible in glimpses from 
the southern side — a region of stupendous mountains surpassing every 
other in tlie world By these Himalayan regions only, by those un- 
equalled mountains seen from Darjeeling, can Kashmir be excelled 
There indeed one sees mountain majestj' and sublimity at their very 
zenith And with such as these Kashmir cannot compare But it 
possesses a combination of quiet loveliness and mountain grandeur 
which has a fascination all its own If one could imagine the Thames 
Valley with a girdle of snoiv)' mountains, he would have the nearest 
approach to a true idea of Kashmir it is possible to give He would 
not expect the stern ruggedness and almost overwhelming majesty of 
the mighty mountains beyond Kashmir But he would have the tran- 
quil beauty and genial loveliness which to some are ever preferable * 

But if Kashmir hasn’t the exquisite lakes of Switzerland, 

be deceived into thinking you arc hi$ guest. The charge for an empty room and bare 
bed (every traveller carries his ow-n bedding everywhere in India) varies from $i 50 to 
$2 00 

•“Kashmir,” pages 2 and 3, by Sir Francis Younghuiband who beautifully and pic- 
tonally accomplishes “the delicate task of describing Kashmir ” His description and the 
paintings by his collaborator, Major Molyneuz, give a graphic understanding of the 
lures and gifts of Kashmir 
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fhe hai broad and shallow lagoons filled wrth floating islands 
of luxunant growths, and streams and canals bordered by droop- 
ing willows and water chestnuts, and one can float or be barged 
m and out o£ the lotus-covered waters of one languorous lake 
to another, or anchor beneath a spreading chenar,* and there 
arc treks to be made into Balistan and Thibet, and wild game 
fudi u never saw Switicrland to be hunted Though in Swil 
xcrland one ts released from besieging vendors and may rc- 
tam one’s dulcet tones of \'otce instead of uttenng the innumer 
able and constant “Jaoi,”t there art not the wide ^•anctics of 
voluptuous gardens and thnllmg shikars nor the picturesque 
natives, — those long nosed Kashmins, and the ilit-eycd Bud 
dhms, from the lands of the lamas and the devil dancers, who 
come down into the Vale from thar high valleys where nvers 
run at l ifloo feet and mountains tower another iOfiOO feel or 
more above the nvers, dnving their strings of jafcs laden with 
tea from L h asa, silks from China and fine downy wool that ti 
clipped from under the long coarse hair of the Thibetan goat 
and woven by the Kashmin into the delicate materials called 
Paeshmma on which the famous shawl patterns are worked. 

We see some of these fur-<appcd, Mongolian-featured 
mountaineers trudging along beside laden >‘ak3, thar bare feet 
lashed to wooden cobbled sandals that lo^ lie oude copies 
of the beach shoes so popular at our smart resorts these past 
few yean- Cheery and smiluig, they pull into snowbanks as 
we speed on down the heart of the Vale, on other side of us 
great snow-carpeted fields that wiU be mc^ows s we et with nar- 
cissus and dames and wild hyacinths before March a over, and 
that a Lttlc later, by the time the willow trees arc m leaf, will 
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turn into vast sheets of fragrant mauve and purple blossoms, 
the Kashmiri saffron * 

Hidden from view, away to our left, lies the broad sheet of 
the shallow Wular Lake, the largest in India Many visitors in 
the warm months abandon their cars at Baramula and take a 
houseboat, on whicli they will probably laze away the early 
summer or fall months, f and move slowly up the Wular to 
Srinagar, changing their moorings as fancy dictates or thread- 
ing in and out of the network of picturesque canals which link 
the numerous lakes that spread through the dream-picture 
woodland glades But it will be three months before the 
streams wJl be filled with gayly awnmg-covered boats of 
ever}' descnption anchored m the shade or being driven along 
by the heart-shaped paddles of lusty boatmen, dirtier and 
more exotic than the gondoliers of Venice Though we can’t 
see the mirror-waters of the Wular, we can distinguish above 
the mountain girdle the snow summit of sacred Haramokh, 
standing out boldly directly ahead of us all the way from 
Baramula to Srinagar The devout Hindus cast the ashes and 
finger bones of their deceased relatives m the lake at the feet 
of Haramokh to insure a happy rebirth m the chain of life 

Our road holds none of the dangers of yesterday’s perilous 
ledge-way above the Jhelum, so before we realize it we reach 
Srinagar in the centre of the “Happy Valley,” a city of 150,000 
people, that stretches for two miles along the racing Jhelum 
This nver is Snnagar’s Mam Street, for the earth-covered shops 
and homes of the principal native bankers and merchants line 
the river front, their semicircular balconies with elaborately 
carved windows and lattice work jutting out over the sweep- 
ing stream, as do mosques and Hindu temples and the 
Royal Palace itself There are seven quaint bndges that cross 
the Jhelum here, all built on piers of crossed horizontal logs 

•The Crocui Salivus, the «affron of K.aihmir, n famoui for ite bouquet and iti culti- 
vation hat been a local industry tince ancient times The £owert are dried in the tun and 
the pollen it eitractcd by hand The pollen and the pollen bearing portion! of the flower 
are uied for condimentt and at a pigment for the tect markt on Hindu foreheadt 

■fThe mid lummer months are moit unpleasant in the Vale due to the intense heat and 
humidity at well at to iwarmt of motquitocs The vacatiomtts then migrate temporarily 
to Gulmarg or other placet higher up the mountains 
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of wood, which harmomxc mott picturesque]) with the wooden 
houses of the aty When you with to go shopping, however, 
you do not use the bridges but engage a ihikara, a Kashmin 
gondola, and arc paddled to the balconied marts where you sit 
in grandeur in a caned chair, yxiur feet sunk in the deep \ civet 
of a Kashmir rug, and dnnJc tea from Lhasa and nibble the oily 
little cakes of your “host” while you lose your heart, your 
head and your hank account to the shawls and scarfs you can 
sbp through a nng, to the boxes and chests of walnut canTd so 
minutely that you ore gucn a magnifying glass to distinguish 
the delicate designs, and to the rugs, beaten silver, gold 
tnnkets, rings, jewels and all the bewitchments of Asia as allur- 
ing as the songs of sirens, 

Nedous, where we shall stay, is a fashionable European ho- 
tel of 600 rooms, built in a great double L, not on the Jhelum 
but near vanous canals, looking out over vast lawns and facing 
the City Common, which is the polo grounds of His Highness 
the Maharajah, known not long ego as the famous “Mr A*” 
in a notonous tnal in England. While at Nedous we may nde 
horsebad:, play polo, float in luxury m one of the varied types 
of boats that make up the flotillas of Kashmir, hunt bear, stag, 
and ibex, ski, dance to an orchestra that would be well received 
m London, and get the latest Bombay papers and our mail 
brought by Chevrolet truck over the same 200 miles we have 
just driven, but you can’t And a local newspaper, a railway, or 
water that runs from taps into your bath, in all Kashmir 

The majonty of the people a pronounced Jewish caste 
to their features and we may see many fine old patriarchal types 
who seem to have stepped out of the Bible. When we study 
their heavy noses and shrewd eye* we can understand the 
Widely believed but unauthenticat^ legend that the Kashmins 
arc of the lost tribes of Israel There arc stones that some 
mneteen hundred years ago there lived in Kashmir a saint 
called "i us Asaf, who preached m parables, using many idend 
cal with those told by Chnst, as for instance, the parable of the 
sower Not long ago there died m the Punjab the founder of 
a curious sect who maip t^i p^ that he was both the Messiah of 
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the Jews and the Mahdi of the Moslems, and that Chnst had 
been let down from the Cross and had disappeared, that he had 
later appeared in Kashmir and become known as Yus Asaf 

While the Mohammedans form the largest portion of the 
population and are found in every grade of social life, the 
indigenous Hindus of the Valley are generally called Pundits, 
and Kashmin Pundits are known over aU India for their keen- 
ness and subtlety of mind, their mgenuity and acumen They 
are essentially townspeople and more than half of those who 
remam in Kashmir live in Srinagar Great numbers have 
moved into Hindustan, where many of them are lawyers and 
prominent pohticians * 

The Kashnuns are not cheery people like most hillmen of 
the Himalayas, and though of exceptional muscular strength 
and inteUigence of mind, they persist m living in filth and 
squalor But these dingy dwellers m Indian Arcadia who do 
not themselves fit into the beautiful tapestries of Kashmir 
landscape, carve the shutters of their dirty chalets with dainty 
and delicate designs and cover their mud roofs with exquisite 
mauve and purple irises, and fragrant narassus 

There are new charms to be found every day m this “Gar- 
den of India,” for that is what Kashmir has been for centu- 
ries and, as gardens are a distinct ranty m Asia with its 
sunbaked sterile plains, Kashmir was the goal of many pleasure- 
loving chieftains on both sides of the Khyber We know that 
for centunes the country was ruled by Scythian princes, many 
of whom were Buddhists, and there are enormous ruins of old 
Buddhist temples built m Greek fashion by forgotten peoples 
who absorbed some of the glones of Greece in the days when 
Alexander defeated Poros on the banks of the Jhelum and 
left traces of Hellenic influence on art in sculptures and coins 
The Tartars succeeded the Scythians and for five hundred years 
before Akbar joined the Vale to his Indian dominions Kashmir 
was in a perpetual state of mterneane intngue and stnfe, the 


•Kastmiri Pundits ■who have migrated into Bntish India have supplied four presi- 
dents to the Indian National Congress and many are leading members of the same Con- 
gress, the Independence movement and the Liberal Federation 
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erne condition of treachery, warfare and unrest that has 
oiHicted all Inda down the ages. There were a few wise and 
strong Pnnccs, but they had no effect on the world outside the 
Vale 

Akbar paid several visits to hts “Northern Garden” and Ja 
hangir and his bclo\ed Nur Jahan were des'oted to Kashmir, 
Nut Jahan bringing the first chenara, those great trees which 
arc now the speaal glory of Kashmir, from her beloved Per- 
sia, and Jahangir budding the statcl) pleasure gardens near 
Snnagar, the Shalimar and Niihat Baghs. Lalla Rookh, the 
heroine of Thomas Morels beautiful poem, was the supposed 
daughter of Aurangxeb who on her jourac> from Delhi to the 
Valley of Kashmir was entertained by a >'oung Persian poet 
who related to her four poetical talcs of romance. Though 
Thomas More built his exquisite piece of fiction about a land 
he never aw, we sec new actual beauties through the mirrors 
of his poetry Whde Laila Rookh may ha%c been only a 
dream girl, Aurangieb certamly did Viot the Vale. 

Bernier, who went to Kashmir in m the tram of Au 
raogxeb, e\*]dentl) found a happ) land, ruled justly by the 
Moghuls, for he makes no allusion, os do fubse^ent writers, 
to any miseries of the people, descnbuig them as 

celebrated for wfi, oad considered much more inteUigeni *nd higeniora 
than the lodans. In poetry and the saenccs they are not inferior to 
the Pertkns and they are also Tery actfre and indtmnota. The 
whole bngdom wear* the appearance of a fertile and h^hJy culoratcd 
garden. VflUges and hanJeti are f r e quen tly *een thnmgh the lusuriant 
foltagt. Meadows and riaeyardi, fields of rice wheat, hemp, aafiron 
and many sorts of regcubles, among wbeb are mingled trenches filled 
wtth water rfruleti, cmals and semmi amall lakes, Tary the enchant 
inj tceue The whole ground is enomeUtd wnh ciiT Eurcppcan flowm 
and plants, and coTcred with oor apple, pear plum aprfcot and walnut 
trees, all bearing fruit in great abundance. 

“i et two hundred and fifteen years later two-thirds of the en 
twe populatiofl of this fertile valley were dead from starva 
tion Why? 

In 1750, after the Mc^hul Empire had disintegrated, Kash 
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mir fell into the hands of the Afghans, the most barbarous and 
cruel of all the rulers m the world, who wrung assessments 
from the Kashmiris and forcibly converted nine-tenths of the 
Hindu population to Islam, the creed which they still follow 
Their sufferings were so appalling that the people begged 
Ranjit Singh, the famed Lion of Lahore, who had united the 
Sikhs into a powerful kingdom in the Punjab,’' to come to their 
rescue. After several unsuccessful attempts, Ranjit Singh ex- 
pelled the Afghans from Kashmir in 1819 and annexed the 
country to his ovn dominions. 

The Sikhs were not so savagely cruel as the Afghans but 
they were hard masters, oppressing the Kashmiris and despis- 
ing them as cowards and wc.aklings, for these people have 
never been fighters, a Kashmiri soldier being practically a con- 
tradiction m terms The Sikhs imposed such crushing taxes 
that not one-sixteenth of the fertile soil was under cultivation 
and many of the starving inhabitants fled into the plains of 
Hindustan As soon as Ranjit Singh died, the Kashmiris re- 
volted and killed their Governor The Raja Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, a Rajput who was one of the former commanders of 
Ranjit Singh, was sent by the new Sikh King to quell the 
mutiny The Raja was from that time overlord and viceroy 
of Kashmir until m 1846, following the defeat of the Sikhs 
by the British and the incorporation of the Punjab into the 
Company’s dominions, the English, on payment of $3,500,000 
and an annual tribute of one horse, twelve perfect shawl-goats, 
and three pairs of Kashmir shawls, permitted him to become 
an independent ruler, the Maharajah of Kashmir and Jammu 
Raja Gulab Singh was the great-great-uncle of the present Ma- 
harajah 

Gulab Singh as well as his son, who rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the British during the mutiny of 1857, did not do a 
great deal for the Kashmins, although their lot gradually im- 
proved Even the new assessments of land revenue were three 
times as heavy as the amount exacted by the Bntish in the 
Punjab The manufacture or production of silk, saffron, paper, 

*See page 193 
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tobacco, wine and salt were nil State monopolies as well as the 
tale of all gnjn Much of the nch valley was left untilled 
tjnee the cuItJ\'ators knew by cxpcncncc that all surplus was 
scried by State ofHooIs TTic taxes on the roanufacturc of 
shawls were prohibitive. 

Tie wool was tuced as {t entered Kashmiri the manufacturer was 
taxed for ercTj workman he employed and at rarious stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric} and, lastly the merchant 
was taxed before he could export the goods, the enonnous duty of 85 
per cent ad valorem Butchers, bakers, carpenters, boatmen and ertn 
prostitutes were nOl taxed and coolies had to give up half their eam> 
ing*. 

When itmcabmity (unusually wet and Kvert weather) which nowa 
days could be confidently met, fell upon the country it was found that 
the people had nothing in reserve to fall back ont that the odminb* 
tradve machine was incapable of meeung the etcrssnrc strain} that 
cTcn the wfll to meet it n-as wanting} and that corruption and ob- 
ttroeckm impeded til measurts of relief and even forbade the starrb^ 
inhabitants migrating to parts where food could be had. In addttan, 
the communiottow were to had that the food 10 plenuful in the 
neighbouring province could be imported only with the greatest diS* 
culty As a result rwothirds of the population died.* 

While the rcmaimng five years of this Mahorajah^s reign 
were spent in cndcavxinng (o remedy the terrible state of of 
fairs, the third Moharajah^s succession m 1885 was synony- 
mous With the real progre ss to present conditions. The Bntuh 
Government loststcd upon alleviation of the people** burden* 
and rt was the great work of the Bntish Resident, Sir Walter 
Lawrence, that revolutionized land assessments, bfted gnnd 
mg taxes by Government, and instituted vanous industnes 
with the result that Kashmir ha* a State income double the 
former revenue m spite of reduced levies. 

Fruits of all lands arc now grown m great abundance and 
quantities of nee arc exported, the Kashrains bang exception- 
ally clever m raising this c er e a l and growmg rt up to an alti- 
tude of Tfico feet WTth eo many *trcam3 r unning down from 

*‘'KMkBlr n- Frtad* ToofMod, ymftt (It l«i, itp 
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the niovintiii)'', nniplc w.ifii li. supplied for copioub irrigation 
and innumcnhlc fields arc terraced and banked along the 
nioiintiiii‘'idcs to hold the iter. Fine ciops of maize are 
rai<;cd in the black pcu\ lands Jaing along the Jhchim, and 
wheat and other food grams arc extensively cultivated, the 
alliuial ‘^oil of the aallca, which is continually enriched by the 
fecund silt from the mountains, and the fertilizing manure 
which IS not <acrcd m this Moslem land, all aiding the slightest 
efforts b\ the Iniul of man 

Senailture and siJk wcaaing arc the priiiapal industries, the 
State carcfulh guarding the mulbeira trees w'liich arc in- 
digenous to the countn', their Icaaes being the food of the silk 
worms The State siJk f icton at Sningnr is said to be the 
Frgest of Its kind m the woild Carpets, caned woods, papicr- 
m-’che and gold, siher and coppcr-smilhy are ail specialties of 
the countrv, the people excelling in artistic accomplishments 
which require infinite jiatieiice Shawls, for which Kashmir is 
<0 famous, arc seldom made these da)s, the production having 
fallen off sadlv ewer since the great hardships of J877 Na- 
poleon started the fad when he bought several 111 Egypt for the 
Empress Jo'-ephinc, but now the art is almost non-existent and 
were It not foi the \carlv tribute to the British of six shaw'ls, 
the industn would soon disappear 

While Kashmir is almost lacking in minerals, the State has 
great wealth in forests all of which arc owned by the State, or 
in other words, the Maharajah That this country of 82,000 
square miles and 3,500,000 inhabitants to-day yields an an- 
nual revenue of 222 lakhs, or $8,000,000, is a tnbute to Brit- 
ish organization and the late Maharajah’s co-operation 

The present Maharajah succeeded in 1925 after a period of 
such notoriety that for a while it was uncertain whether or not 
he W'ould be disinherited In 1923 he was a familiar figure in 
smart soaety m London wLcre he W'as conspicuous m gay 
gatherings with his miliion-dollar strings of pearls, bejewelled 
turbans and fleets of cars Diamond Jim Brady was a miser 
compared to this very open-handed Prince Suddenly he left 
for India and gossip ran like wildfire through the clubs and 
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drawing rooms of all Europe os well as of America. It wa* 
alleged m some quarters that Sr Han had been bled bj the old 
badger game, played by on English woman of tarnished char- 
acter, her hu^xmd and a confederate In the trial that followed, 
the Bntish Government were doubtless anXKHa to protect the 
heir to the important throne of Kashmir The Court forbade 
the mention of hta name, and reference was only made to 
a “Mr A ” throughout the trial 

Sir Han was in a prccanoua position, for if any bar to an 
orthodox Hindu dynasty bad contaminated himself with a 
white wo m a n, his punishment would endanger the peace of 
India- The Kashmins, bang mainl> Mosicjns, would not mind 
his tpintual defilement but they would most strenuously ob- 
ject to his tquandenng of rruUiont of thor mone>, and the 
Hindu prrests would make him pay huraiiiating penances, com 
pelbng him to shave his head and mustache, a degrading pun 
ishraent ui Hindu eyes, and to spend many days in sadccloth 
and ashes m the forests. The matter was lenous When the 
late Maharajah was d>ing and the holy cow refused to enter 
his chamber, he was qmcidy corned outside to the cow so he 
could hold on to her tail as he breathed his lut so that his holy 
mother (the cow) would conduct his sold to the heavenly 
regions, and then, and then otiJj, was it known that Sr Han 
was assur ed the throne and India and England were assured 
peace, for revolution in Kashmir would scl India on fire and 
the gateway of the Khyber would undoubtedly be again del 
uged by torrents of Russani and Afghans pounng into a seeth 
mg sub-contment 

But all IS calm on the surface now and the Maharajah is 
winning the warmth of hts people by feats at polo and attention 
to his Durbars, and for us Kashmir u as it was for Bernier long 
ago, “a t err es tr i a l paradise.” We can go on with our studies 
stimulated by the champagne climate and inspired by the 
glonous mountains, and if you deodc to give up the Ch^ber 
of the Princes and Imger untJ the first day of Apnl, you raa> 
have just such an cxpcncnce as I had one afternoon last year 
when It was so cold that my boatmen pbed than heart shaped 
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oars with surprising alacnty as I sped down stream m a shikara 
to a woodcarver’s shop, past the Hindu women poundmg dirty 
clothes in the icy-brown Jhelum, past the squalid houses and 
dingy temples that thickly line the muddy banks I was brood- 
ing on the pity of the filth, for the earth-covered roofs newly 
green with fresh young grass and crocus leaves seemed the only 
smiling answer to the smihng sky, when suddenly, wonder of 
wonders, my dazzled eyes beheld a little mosque on the edge 
of the river, its chalet-like roof covered with fresh greenery 
from which peered delicate mauve inses' Think of it, inses* 

Oh, how far I would gladly journey to see again that little 
mosque, ms-roofed, with its tassel bells of brass and its grace- 
ful spire tapenng skywards toward the snow-clad mountains 
shimmering so resplendently in the radiance of the smiling 
azure sky! 

An Indian El Dorado 

If instead of journeying up to Kashmir through Hyderabad 
we travel directly west from Madras into the lilac hills that 
rise soft and clear above the parched plains moired with glassy 
waves of heat, we shall reach an emerald land where the spice 
trees sway gently in a warm and scented breeze above the nee 
fields Mysore 

Mysore is the third largest Indian State, with an area of 
30,000 square miles, equal in size to Scodand The 6,000,000 
inhabitants, mainly Kanarese (non- Aryans), are ruled by a 
Rajput Maharajah who is one of the most progressive Princes 
in all India. The whole State is a land-locked tableland vary- 
ing in elevation from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level with 
mountain ranges and peaks rising to 6,000 feet, and with 
numerous streams and rivers, all too rocky or too shallow for 
navigation but adequate for extensive systems of irngation and 
electric power 

Situated on a healthy plateau, receiving the benefit of both 
southwest and northeast monsoons, rich in gold fields mined 
by the most up-to-date electnc methods, Mysore is blessed by 
nature and by her ruling house The crops are varied and pro- 
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fuse, the forests arc plentiful, the mines arc affluent, while two 
constitutional bodies assist and influence the odmimstration of 
a bcne\ olent and broad minded ruler Geographically and po- 
litical!), Mysore may be termed the Indian El Dorado 

The present Maharajah ascended the throne in 1902 after 
a minonty dunng which the Go>cmmcnt was earned on by his 
mother, the Moharani, and a Counal of Regency who acted 
under instructions of the Bntish Goicmmcnt in India through 
the Dewan, Sir k. Seshadn lyar The ruling family was estab- 
lished as early as the fifteenth century but was deposed by a 
Mohammedan chief, who was cx'cntually defeated by the Bnt- 
ish dunng the governorship of Lord Cornwallis after the Mos- 
lem chieftam had ra^uged all the surrounding country up to 
the I'cry walls of Madras, The Bntish restored the former 
dynasty but finally this house stirred up *0 much sinfc and was 
to oppressive that the Bntish assum^ the administration m 
1831, under a treaty stipulation of 1799, and maintained the 
government, developed the country and supervised the edu 
cation of the hor apparent uno! 1881 when it was deaded that 
the Pnnee seemed fitted to rule. The Maharajah proved to be 
an cicellcnt sovereign He died m 1894, leaving a minor hor, 
80 the Bntish Counal of Regency was supreme until 1902, 

The Maharajah has continued the liberal administration 
ever Since his ascension, the phenomenal act of this orthodox 
Hindu m appointing a Moslem Pnmc Munster bong typical 
of hii notable breadth of mind and sinccnty' of purpose to cn 
dow his people with a progressiv c gov'cmmcnt. 

State colleges and technical schools arc rendering conspicu- 
ous service in advancing literacy and modem racthexi of 
industry, while hospitals and sanitation arc exceptionally up- 
to-date for feudal Indn The Maharajah asked the Rocke- 
felJcr Foundation to assist him, through their International 
Health Board, to make Mysore a cymosurc for all India m 
health bet t erment and the Foundahon has already accom 
plished a great dcaL Unhampered by caste restnedons* and 
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nssistcd by such benevolent progressiveness, Mysore is fast 
outstripping many of the Arj'an States in educational and com- 
mercial advance 

Ninety per cent of the people live by agriculture, but theie 
arc important industries such as hand-loom weaving and seri- 
culture The timbers, such as the sandalwood tree, are State 
monopolies, the sandalwood oil which is distilled from the 
wood being sold, with great profit, to America and Europe, and 
a limited quantit)’’ being exported to Japan The Kolar Gold 
Fields, where about 20,000 men arc employed, extend for an 
area of forty miles, and an average of about 390,000 ounces 
is mined cacli year, all of w'hich is kept in India ' 

Mysore is a sportsman’s paradise, there being wild ele- 
phant, tiger, bear, antelope, w'lld pig and a great vanety of 
small game, while the scenery is picturesque and diversified 
Though I know Bangalore, the English cantonment and sum- 
mer capital of the Madras Provinaal Government, which is on 
a tract retained by tiic State of the same name, as well as the 
aty of Mysore with its broad avenues and tree-lined streets, I 
cannot take you to the supreme beauty spot of the State for it 
IS the one gem of nature I have not yet visited m India The 
Gersoppa Falls, which drop from a height of 960 feet, five 
times higher than Niagara. The Sharavati River, which sepa- 
rates Mysore from Bntish territory for a distance, narrows at 
one place and then divides into four separate falls, the Raja, 
the Roarer, the Rocket and La Dame Blanche, as it dashes over 
an abrupt precipice into a narrow gorge. If the Gersoppa are 
even half as magnificent as indicated by descnptions of friends 
who made the tedious trip, for they lie far from the beaten 
track, they alone are worth a journey to India. 


•The entire country itill imports great quantities of the precious metals, the Indian 
peoples posseismg the largest hoard of gold m the world It is estimated that fully live 
billion dollars worth of metal is in the hands of the Indians In the last thirty years 
over two billion dollars worth in metal and ornaments has been imported by individuals 
The United States gold holdings arc rated officially at only $3,000,700,000 and England’s 
at only $750,000 The gold standard was recommended in xga6 by the Indian Currency 
Commission which further suggested that this standard should go into effect no later 
than January, 1931 The government approved 
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RamfmrtJ of the Rtjfuts 

“Let old thuig* abide, let no new thing come to pa»,” is 
graven deeply into the copper plates on which the Rajpot 
mien record their gifts of land. Here speaks the soul of this 
nee of Spartan wamors whose stem ramparts rear in majestic 
defiance from the hilltops of Rajputana. 

Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Bundi arc the capitals of the 
four onginid States which survive, the other lemtones m the 
Agency arc other denved from these four or else they had 
thor ongin subsequent to them We have already \nsrtcd 
Chitor, oldest and richest m story of all the strongholds of the 
valiant Rajputs, which is now a dead aty of j>roud rums. 

Jodhpur, capital of the State of the same name, nses sharply 
from the I’cry ficart of league after league of glaring sands 
the desert of western Rajputana. The heat a so relentless on 
these alkaline wastes, which ha\'e only one seasonal stream that 
disappears into the thirsty sands when the rams are poor, that 
Kipling asserted m an apt simile that “Sukkur* in June would 
be Sinalat to Jodhpur ” This castle aty a interesting, without 
question, but with such a wealth of phea from which to choose 
we had batcr dcadc to follow the example of other visiton 
to India and eliminate its scarped bastions from our vacation 
prognmirac and watch Jodhpur’s Maharajah play polo m 
Rawal Kndi or Delhi, for he is one of the greatest polo-pby'cn 
m India. Jodhpur breeches arc so called because a former 
Prince of this State evolved them and to-day many Indian 
gentlemen wear light-gray frock-coats and wbtc drill jodh- 
purs as day dress. 

Jaipur IS widely heralded as “the rose pmk aty,” “the aty 
of drea m s,” and many other rhapsodic titles, but frankly I 
found It gmger-bready and gansh, its “rose-pmk” buildings 
but shaky looking stmcturcs of mauve tinged terra-cotta, 
smacking strongly of stage sets. I cannot but agree with Lord 
Curzon • perhaps overly ausbe comment “The rose-red aty 

*TIm tortblmf Hod Dnrrt. 

trW Un HAtke U DcnWn Tndh, fjoo feet «iaTt tea 1ml aad tSertfar* alriTi 
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o\cr \\hich Sir Edwin Arnold has poured the copious cataract 
of a truh Telcgnplnse Vocabulary, struck me when I was m 
India a’^ a prt-tentiouiv pla'^ter fraud.” 

Kcvcrthtlcv^ this artifkal but clean and prosperous city has 
claims to distinction in that it w.as the first ever laid out on 
geometrical lines, us mam streets being in feet wide and 
absoluteh parallel one to the other We understand a bit why 
the British in India seldom quote Mr Kipling when he turns 
his barbed comments on us, saving “Many years afterwards, 
the good people of Amei ica budded their towns after this pat- 
tern, but knowing nothing of Jat Singh,* they took all the 
credit to thenv^ch cs ” 

The brass bazaars with their noted “Jaipur” enamelled and 
beaten w.are arc well worth visiting and there is one fantastic 
budding that intrigues the interest called “The Hall of the 
Winds,” which is a fanaful bit of architecture, but to behold it 
and tlicn to read Sir Edwin Arnold’s effusive description makes 
any one conclude that Lord Curzon wasn’t overly caustic after 
all 

Pcrliaps you will discover the charm that eluded me m 
Jaipur but I’m confident you will find Amber, the deserted 
stronghold and former capital of the Jaipur Maharajahs, just 
seven miles distant, as hcart-stirnng m its solitude as Akbar’s 
dream aty of Fatchpur Sikn, and as magnificent in its archi- 
tecture 

Amber, with its stupendous fortress and marble palaces, 
stands on the crest of a great hill similar to Chitor, but Amber 
is surrounded by castle-crested hills and overhanging cliffs, and 
at Its feet is a shimmering lake, once a defensive water, now a 
flower-fringed pool of beauty. Jai Singh, the first, denuded 
the nearby mountains of their marble (we are close to the 
Carrara of India) and built a Dewan-a-Khas and zenanas with 
marble screens and trelbssed balconies as glonous as those at 
Delhi and Agra But he was not satisfied to exult quietly over 
his achievements and boasted loudly that his castles equalled 


•The mathematically minded and astronomy-lovinf Maharajah who ordered Jaipur built 
on the Uraight line principle m 1728 
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those of the Moghuls. The Great Moghul was mfuruted and 
lent envoys to behold the work of Jai Sngh, sweanng that if 
the Rajput’s braggartr) was justified he’d shatter cv'cry stone 
and every itanchion 

Now the Rajput was a man of resource and when he heard 
of the mission of the approaching cn^oj’s he ordered his mag 
mficent pillars to be covered with itucco The tnck succeeded 
and the emtssancs reported to Delhi that Jsi Singh was a rank 
charlatan- We can see some of the plaster camouflage itiU 
coating part of the great pillars, but dicwhcrc the red sand 
stone glints like polished rubies while other columns are of 
green gray marble. 

The onij sign of life in this once great stronghold is m the 
Hindu temple dedicated to bloody Kali, goddess of fear anc^ 
terror, wife of Siva, the dcstfo>-cr Ev'cr) day the pnests offer 
a goat to the Icenng idol of fearsome ntes and horrihle sacn- 
flees m heu of a once upon a time (and that not to long ago) 
human sacrifice. Twice >'carl) offerings of buffaloes ore dso 
made to appease thn temfyuig dat> 

Such IS the land of India splendor and squalor} sublimity 
and savagery 

And now we may return to the beautiful “Cit> of Sunnsc”* 
With its gleaming towers and fauy castles Udaipur f Here 
we step back into the chivalrous da)i of j'ore, for Udaipur is 
steeped m valorous tradition and roedccv'iJ custom. “Ltt old 
things abide, let no new thing come to pass” is here, more than 
anywhere else m Rajputana, a living code unswervingly up- 
held. 

His Highness the Maharajah, dmne descendant of Kusha, 
the elder ton of the god man Rama, high pnest and king of a 
railhon and a half subjects, holds dynastic chums to the vene 
ration m which he ts held by all Hmdus as the head of the 
premier house of Indu m point of ancestry and to the worship 
of all his children of the Sun, the people of Udaipur Cleavmg 
to the ideals of the Middle Ages with an amamig and mdls- 

U b tlili dl7 Ikrt rUhtd (W HLwlo ttnrU Ciiptw UL 

tfcodl, tfaa temitb •£ «T{flail Stala, li h«c<f* i au to th* utriUff 
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criminate tcnacit), bchcMng change, in sober tiutli, to be 
"darkncvc deeper far than death,” the old Maharajah ruled 
\vit!i an iron hand and a bencxolcnt heait 

Rc‘'plcndcnt in golden biocade^, crooked swords with jew- 
elled hilts and damascened blades swinging at their sides, the 
Rajput Sir Lancelot^ swa\ in velvet howdnhs atop the huge 
pacln derms as thev make their w ly along the sinuous streets 
to the palace to pay homage to their liege lord, high priest and 
guardian of the purity of the Rajput blood 

Ev on the tilleri. of the soil and merchants of the marts stride 
haughtily in this Land of the Sun, accepting proudly the feudal 
disaplinc of iron that exacts, in the local apothegm, “Your 
sweat, my blood” the law laid down to the workers by the 
aristocrats 

In this shining aty of snow-w'hitc castles that border the 
beautiful Pinchola Lake which is gemmed with two islands 
covered bv gardens and marble palaccs,t the whole setting 
cupped m the heart of wooded hills, we could happily linger 
far more than the appointed three weeks Here you may take 
all your superlative adjectives from out the dictionary and 
still find them inadequate to fit the picture pageantries of 
clashing contrasts and captivating color m this mcditcval aty 
by dav, and dream city by night, when we drift on the shim- 
mering waters of the moonlit lake between two sparkling 
worlds — the sky santillating above with stars and its refulgent 
reflection below — our boat trailing a furrow of molten silver 
I promised you a magic world where life streams by like a 
fabulous dream Here it is* 

*The ajrcd Maharajah died in May, 1930, after a patriarchal reign of many years 
•fin one of these paaces Shah Jahan, while still Prince, Ii%cd during his rcaolt against 
his father, the Emperor Jahangir, and later English women and children found refuge and 
sanctuary during the Mutiny of 1S57 
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BEDROCK OF NATIONALISM 
Cunttus of Comoluiation 

Natiohai. thought and national government arc not pvossible 
uoleas the v'anous streams of political consaousnefs are able to 
flow one into another m mterpretabJe and transnuttablc cur 
rents. They must possess a common earner of commumcation 
before a national spint can anse^ expand and grove into a com 
prchensivc and constmctiv'c whole The English language b 
proving to be one of these common camera m India, It is the 
fluid that It uniting the v'anous distinct and unblended com 
pooents into a mortar which constitutes the vvry foundation of 
national aspiration 

When the British arrived m India, cduabon was held to be 
the sacred right of the Brahmans, "nic Abbe Dubois wrote m 
the beginning of the nineteenth centur> 

[The Bnihmini] saw wU enough what moral tacendancy krrawl 
edge would giro theni oirr the other caitta, and they therefore made 
■ toyattry of ft by taking all posnblc precautwns to prerent other 
clasta from obtaining acem to it. I do not beliere that the 
Brahmans of modem Cbbcs art in any degree more learned than 
thdr tneeston of the time of Lycurgta and Pythagoras. Donng this 
long Space of time many harhanjtn races hare emerged from the dark 
nen of ignorance hare attained the samnut of arilrzation and hare 
extended their intellectual researches jet all the rime the Hlodca 
hare been perfectly ttatwrury We do not find amonijtt them any 
trace of mental or moral m pr orem en t, nny sign of adrance m the 
am and sciences. Ertry impartial ohsenrer must, indeed, admit that 
they arc now rery far behind the peoples who inscribed then- names 
long after them on the roll of anli*^ naboni* 

Mmnm, CwWncM aaJ Ceps»»nl«*." r*r* jyfr- j y y 
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The Abbe Dubois is only one of n great number of authori- 
ties on Indian life ^^ho agree, without a dissenting voice,’’- that 
vhatc\cr tlic Brahmans may have achieved m intellectual 
fields in the dim ages of India, they icstcd on their accomplish- 
ments and did not themselves advance through the succeeding 
centuries nor share their past attainments with their fellow men 
It was the British alone who established and upheld the right 
of all classes and all castes to schools, colleges and universities 
As early as 1781 Warren Hastings, then Governor-General 
of India, purchased a site in Calcutta for a Moslem College 
and assisted Sir William Joncsf in founding the Asiatic So- 
aety of Bengal The British Resident at Benares established 
the Sanskrit College there m 1792. William Wilberforce suc- 
ceeded in having Parliament stipulate m the East India Com- 
pany’s Act of 1813 that the Governor-General should set apart 
a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees ($36,000) in each 
year for the encouragement of education in India The sum 
assessed the English merchants was not large, it is true, but the 
clause in itself was an exemplary accomplishment because at 
that time no government in England had ever promoted the 
education of the British by public grants For the first time 
the right of education to share in the public revenues was 
acknowledged by legislature In the years subsequent to 1823 


•The late Lajr^t Rai, foremost disciple of Mr Gandhi and leader in the Nationalist 
part), did write in his “Enpland’s Debt to India,” pages 299-300 “Old Hindu India 
aval uni\crtall> educated as asell as literate During Moslem domination, India was only 
parti) educated and parti) literate Education and literacy in medieval India were 

in no was less than the tame in medieval Europe Toward the end of the eighteenth 
Centura, India had as much education and Iitcrac) as Europe The nineteenth century, 
however, has brought almost a complete revolution It is an age of universal literacy 
Under modern conditions, literacy js the necessary road to economic efficiency, and that 
IS denied to India The Government hat made no provision for the instruction of 
the masses” Mr Lajpat Rai'i work is a philippic against England and this chapter, 
which appears milder in quotation than when incorporated in his book, is overlaid with 
insinuating indictment, for following these last words he gives the low ratio of school 
attendance in India with no word of Indian conditions or Indian restrictions His state- 
ments in regard to past literacy and learning in India are not endorsed by history nor 
arc hit charges in regard to present Government efforts substantiated b) fact Mr Lajpat 
Rai, however, cannot be classified as an authority on Indian life, past or present, how- 
ever clever and sagacious he was in politics 

fThc eminent scholar who placed before the European world translations of Vedic 
literature which he had unearthed in his researches into Hindu ethnology, history and 
customs in his efforts to establish an equitable basis for the Company’s administration 
It was this Englishman who stirred the world’s interest in Sanskrit, 
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far larger sums than the stjpulatcd lakh were granted an- 
nually 

Assistance in the cduation of the Indians bang determined 
upon, there arose a contro\crsy as to what language should be 
the medium of teaching There was no such nmplc choice as 
between Hindustam and Person The number of dialects 
which were spoken m this veritable Babel may be surmised 
when we know that as late os 1921 there were 2-0 listed ver- 
naculars of sue distinct families of speech which were m com 
mon use in India.* The languages with the widest currency 
were (and are) *TIindi” and "Urdu ”t But Hindustani has 
never been a predominating speech m this land of confused 
tongues. The linguistic jealousies of the numerous Hindu and 
Mwlera communities could not easily be appeased. To suggest 
that the Drawdians of southern India could abandon Tamil 
and Telegu in fa\or of some form of Indo-Aryan speech, or 
that the people of Bengal, Onssa or Gujarat would honor 
some natitx language other than thcr own, had the effect of a 
declaration of war 

Both language and bteraturc of each class of peoples were 
inseparable from their religious beliefs and their soail or 
caste obligations. The substance of Sanskrit literature n hicr 
archied, not national, and its metaphysical nature is m vital 
vanance with the militant spirit of Arabic and Persian classics 
No intellectual or spiritual compromise could rcconale Brah 
man philosophj with the fiery dogmadim of the Koran The 
one solution for the complex and cnhcal situation of ingrained 
antipathies and antagonisms was the adoption of English m the 
higher schools, 

Thu happy dcasion has continued to be both acceptable and 
advantageous to the Indians. Nearly all the debating in the 
vanoiu Indian legislatures is conduct^ m English as the neccs- 

*Ccaaa f ladU, 19^1 r*L * FX* SI 

fA luifan till 4»T€loy«l Iron (k* o«»«aj7 Co«rt ud nr*t»rtj Sctvm 

HIbJm nd Mothni. Tt* Bwn* "Unfai* b Jerlvrtf frvcD dx TarU vorJ *Ws** m 
TW tnasDSt md ftndart f (kti Lu|iat« (■ enlalf Hlojl «Ule (k« 
an lirjtlT Pntlai AnUc an alaa ammua veil m Saftakrft. \ 7 hM 

** 1^ eraacvlw dar il otcJ LU* n Mkeriudn tkenrj /ra f dx taoiw 
vVk lb lacTTtva, 
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sary medium of commmucation Even Gandhi’s Swaraj Party 
has adopted its use, although Gandhi impugns it as a “crime 
against the country, indeed humanity, because they [Indian 
politiaans] are a stumbling block m the progress of our own 
country the Enghsh language and the English people oc- 
cupy a place in our life which retards our progress and theirs as 
well 

In 1817 David Hare, an Enghsh merchant and agnostic, 
assisted a notable Hindu reformer. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, in 
erecting a secular Hindu College for “The tuition of the sons 
of respectable Hindoos in the Enghsh and Indian language 
and in the literature and saence of Europe and Asia ” In 
1818, three Bntish Baptist missionaries established a school 
near Calcutta which is still in existence, and two years later the 
Anghcan Church opened a college In 1830 Alexander Duff, 
aided by the same admirable Raja Ram Mohun Roy, founded 
a college constituting the fourth of higher learmng in India 

India’s educational advancement continued swiftly Thomas 
Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 firmly estabhshed Western peda- 
gogy, definitely linking higher education in India with the 
Enghsh language 

Lord Auckland’s Minute of 1839 deaded that 

Although English is to be retained as the medium of the higher 
instruction in European literature, philosophy and science, the existing 
onental institutions are to be kept up m full eflSciency and are to 
receive the same encouragement as might be given to the students at 
English institutions Vernacular instruction is to be combined with 
English, full choice being allowed to the pupils to attend whichever 
tuition they might individually prefer 

Sir Charles Wood’s Educational Despatch in 1854 deter- 
mined the whole subsequent course of Indian educational de- 
velopment by imposing upon the Government of India the 
duty of creating a properly articulated system from the pri- 

*Young India, December 17, 1925 Mr Gupta, who was already rendering notable 
eemce to his people in Bengal when Mr Gandhi first arriyed in South Africa (1893), 
holds the opposite opinion “The impress of their [the British] labours, of their civilira- 
tion, permeates every sphere of our national life The most vital symbol of the 

Indian nationality is the noble English language whiph is thp lingua franca of all edu- 
cated Indians V 
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mary school to the uni\'cr«it> The years which immcdutcly 
followed witnessed the establishment of Departmcnia of Pub- 
lic Instruction in all the provinces and the founding of the 
Universities of Calcutta, Modns and Bombay All subsequent 
developments were a sequence of that policy 

The pnfKipal milestones on the road so iabonously travelled 
since that date arc described m the survey of the aunlory 
Committee delegated to cotiduct a spcoal inquiry for the In 
dian Statutory Commission • The resulting Review was pub- 
lished In October, rgag, and is av'ailablc to all who arc inter 
ested m studying the succcsnv'c stages of English efforts to 
extend education throughout the subcontinent of India. 

Eight new universities have been established even since 19.0 
and two similar institutions were founded between 1916 and 
1918 The number of art colleges affiliated with universities 
increased from isi in 1912 to 232 in 1927, and the students 
enrolled in them from ^J»770 to 63,991 1 The University of 
Calcutta with its 58 aiBliated colleges and 29,cco students is 
the largest university m the world with the ex cep tion of Co- 
lumbia University in New lorlc, yet in India only 16 m everj 
thousand men and - m every thousand women were literate 
m English in 19-1, according to the official census of that year 
However, in the ranks of this meagre minont)' are to be found 
eminent law)^!! and distinguished judges, manj fine scholars, 
writers, engineers, saenbsts and industmlists, who arc accom 
pltshing much in thar respective fields even though they arc 
not such titan figures as Sir Rabindranath Tsgorc^ Sir Chan 
drasekhani Venkata Raman, § Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose,lf Sir 

*TU* •• »r Sk PSlUf II itef Sir Anlmit SriV-Biff*, sir SUtU 

AWr^ Sir Owf* Nmdra HrtV, M. L. C, ad Urv 

Ukifcol Orddl, M. 1. all ,r—I»nif BtUUk MmIm nil IQada cdgcul*olAt. 
iatataxr C*cemM«b Rrr*^ 

ITW US toi Etmrj KUrrran ^ iblf Briicnui wt Un Ort&aw ftmj >r« 

•• k9«v« *0 Hid I k Wfcrmtij 

(An •rtbada Unksu n r tiih d tb* R«Vcl Prlat f«r PSriln (if, ) lit 

»i* tdaotrd tt (bt Prt UJi ty Caltrr* la M*df* II »« Awtcfau Lnterr ft T*- 
rMo b fi4 od Rttnrtb Awiclitf •( ibt CtUffnlt T Kltu« t Trtb* 4 lt(r ^ 
H U ralll Prtfttcw »1 tt C*tc*n« UtfrcTiltX 

JA CtTutbi ana ■cairf f tit BtiIhm StraJ, wbo p t t w lt rt I muf 
aodi tl aitl*rki] mtm^ Ik tn Wtctttd ai Cilmu U trcrdir tad tt Qokt 
CoCcf^ CMlrUia. Ht b fraltna* Encrltat tT rmUriKj Calbr^ FMaia 
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Sankaran Nair,* Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,*]* the late Sir Raiba- 
hadur Ganga Ram$ and Sir Umar Hayat Khan § 

In view of the continued attempts of English officials and a 
number of high-mmded Indians to encourage onental and 
ocadental learning both in the English language and Indian 
dialects, primarily through mass education and secondarily 
through higher institutions, it seems proclamatory of either 
ineffiaency on the part of the government, or indifference or 
resistance on the part of the people, that only 14 4 per cent of 
the men and only 2 per cent of the women of all Bntish India 
are even primarily literate ^ These percentages are even fur- 
ther reduced when the statistics for Burma are withdrawn 
Burma stands apart from all other provinces of Bntish India 
not only by geography, but by race and religion The creed of 
Buddhism, which encourages erudition in direct contrast to the 
discouragement and even demal of education by Hindu can- 
ons, has much to do with the bteracy of 51 per cent of the 
Burmese males and 1 1 2 per cent of the Burmese females 


and Director of Bo>e Rerearch Institute and publisher of senes of papers on electric 
craves and other electric phenomena, plant responses and electro-physiology of plants 
•Member of that unusual caste, the Nairs, who follow their descent through the 
mother He was educated at Madras Presidency College, has been High Court Vakil, 
Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor to the Government of Madras, Judge of the 
High Court of Madras, member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in India, 
1915-1919, member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921, 
elected member, Council of State, November, 1925, chairman of Central Legislative 
Committee with Simon Commission, 1928 He was founder and for some time editor 
of the Madras Review, Madras Law Journal and the Madras Standard, a daily news- 
paper He is the author of “Gandhi and Anarchy” which I quote frequently in Chapter XI 
fA Kashmiri Brahman, who was educated at Agra College, Agra He was advocate 
of the High Court of Allahabad, 1896-1926, member of the TJ P Legislative Council, 
1913—1916, member Imperial Legislative Council, 1916—1920, member of All-India 
Congress Commission, 1906-1917, member of the Court, Syndicate and Senate of Benares 
Hindu University, Law member of the Governor’s Executive Council, retired, 1922, 
member of the Imperial Conference in London, 19231 presided over All-India Liberal 
Federation in 1923, member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, and delegate to 
the Round Table Conference in London, November, 1930 and 1931 

%A Hindu Punjab industrialist who is now dead but whose works are living deeds 
He was a civil engineer who started life in a modest position and rose to be a member of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council He was the first man to use the power of the 
flow of the great canals of the Punjab to make electricity which lifted the water of the 
canals for a height of six or seven feet, thus opening up vast lands which otherwise would 
have never been irrigated by those canals He was a daring pioneer 

5 A Moslem who is Tiwana of Shahpore, in the Punjab This man of princely rank 
la one of the most famous of the Agrarians m India He has done notable work for the 
area over which he rules 

jJAU statistics of literacy are from the Census of India, 1921 
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The te*t of literacj' for ctnsuj purposei fa fatofied If the Indlndual 
rt consftlered to be ile to wnte a letter to a friend and read the 
answer to it. The dotinctfon of being literate in in Indian Tillage fa 
in roost cases suffidentlf rare to be knotrn to the Wllage officer and 
since the prescribed test minifestlj could not be applied fndirrduallj-, 
in roanp the man * own iisertiofl or the knowledge of hts neigh 
boQfi IS to hfi capaatj rnuit hare been used to assfat the enumerator • 

Snee “Irtenicy” applies to any one of the 232 dialects in 
arriving at the respective 14 per cent and 2 per cent, there are 
further compilations m deduang exact figures. Let us use 
these inclusive percentages for the sake of cont'cnicncc even 
though we ore aware that the estimates are broad. 

The Bndsh arc being assailed and indicted on every ndc by 
Indians who daim, ‘ We arc the most anlixed people in the 
world. The Bntiih maliaouily and avanaousl) deny our peo- 
ple eduation m order to keep us serfs benath their heels 
What IS the damning proof of the ause of low litcrac)? 
Whose ts the guilt? 

The census of March, 1921, recorded 3i8,942/X)0 mhabi- 
tantsf to be the total populace of Indn. Let us call the number 
roughly ^.opoofioo Scvcar> per cent of the total are Htn 
dtts, or 2..4/X)O,000 persons. Let us anal)’ze these figures m 
order to understand where the blame lies for this low ratio of 
literacy 

1!IM)U STATtmeS 

Assuming one half of the Hmdu population to be women, 
we shall deal first with li 3 ,ooo/X)Oof the totaL TOy are Jess 
than 2 per cent Irterate? The answer is religion. 

Child mamage is no mere custom brought about by the be 
lief that chastity ts thereby better preserved m a tropicU coun 


Sumerr OmaJniM R/y»rt, oL t fift }!). 
tU ail «ba rUln dot for^nmnt far rrlsW rm tltmlur 

b til tint R*! u MT mmte*." *0* tlw •Oltt OermamM ku m 
tw ln«mtJoo of tW BUKt" 1 » ««• f th« bIUcV ctcutn. Mr 
^ Marrl af 9 (, fift t 1, dtclam, "W rl|ltl7 darit (It £a«llb 

tw •« Wlflewoot >4 I»<t f Inltlctlrc a»l tri^iiMlltX T not* frtoi (ij 
ctroflitontt, «o«U ro^lrt riT—t fa totif 


, f 0* »Wl« atrtA p o yUrt ott. Tit Ctnwt tm tati U* Wa 

»ill Mt la 1 mh 4 aalQ t$fx. ” 


tli fin tiToR »fU Mt It (1 
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try where maturity and physical desire are prevalent at an age 
earher than in the temperate zone, nor is this practice confined 
to certain communities. Child marriage is the stringent law of 
the soaal system and religious alliance which are incorporated 
in Hinduism It is a social requirement and spiritual law that 
a girl must marry before puberty in order to insure her purity 
and traimng according to the dictates of her husband’s family. 
Marriage after puberty is always a soaal sm and generally a 
religious one 

In the census for India, 1921, Appendix VII, it is said: ‘Tt 
can be assumed for all practical purposes that every woman is 
in the married state at or immediately after puberty and that 
cohabitation therefore begins in every case with puberty.” It 
is not exceptional m this tornd land for puberty to develop at 
the age of eight or nme,* with consequent child-birth at nme or 
ten For motherhood to begm as late as fourteen is deadedly 
rare 

Accordmg to Hindu doctnnes, a girl-child’s soul is cleansed 
of the taint of onginal sin only by the sacrament of marnage 
To bnng forth a son mne months after puberty is to assure for 
her the respect of her husband and her family According to 
Baudhayana law a girl who is unmarned when she reaches ma- 
turity IS degraded to the rank of at least a Sudra and her father 
IS held to have committed a grave sin himself by not enforang 
her marriage f In a large percentage of cases, a girl also loses 
her caste if she remams sterile If, for either of these or any 
one of several other reasons, she loses the caste position into 
which she was bom, she is an out-caste from the house of her 
husband, her parents and the avil and rehgious communities 
of Hinduism The only source of livelihood for a child out- 
caste is prostitution So whether by marnage or prostitution, 
children are brought into the world by children at the mstance 
of one of the basic laws of Hbndu Orthodoxy 


•“Witnesiea from Bengal and Madras state that m classes amongst -whom early mar- 
riage prevails, puberty may even begm at 8, lo or li years” Report of the Age of 
Consent Committee, page 160 “No case of pregnancy at an earlier age than 8 to 9 has 
been recorded ” Hid , page 336 
fSee Chapter V 
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Quid mamagc and child motherhood ncccssanly deny eda 
cafaon to the feminine half of the Hindu population- Aa Mr 
B Mukherjee, M-A-, F R.E.S. affirms 

The rtrict wool which makn the marriage of c girl re- 

bglomly compuUory it the age of tweire or lo a]» puts on end to all 
hope of conontnng the eduatkm of the ordinary Hinda girl beyond 
the [nuiTugcable] age • 

■When the same ttandards of Jrtcracy are applied to inhabi-i 
tants twenty yean of age and over, the a per cent of literacy 
among women remains constant, while the literacy of men rises 
from 14 per cent to 17 per cent, which is further proof that 
child mamage rcmox’cs girls permanently from schools. 

The mentality that sees spmtial salvation m marrying 
children before phpial development, naturall) recognizes 
little nrtue m mental de\clopmcnt The Indian apprccadon 
of \'alue3 IS damctncally opposed to Western standards. It » 
Indnn pnde that has fir^ their political ambition to dart ahead 
to Western phtforms blindly and uncomprehendinglj, discard 
mg the necessary steps of sdf-eduation to self-judgement to 
self government- It ts the fssenttal jftnstul valtuiiisn of Hin 
duism that denies education to girl children 

In 1919 nine-tenths of i per cent of the Hindu feminine 
population were in schools of any grade. In 1922 there were 
23,778 schools for girls m Bndsh India,f the pupils being di 
nded as follows 1,297,643 m pnrrury grades, 24,555 m 
middle grades and 5,8 1 8 in high schools.t In other words, 
only little more than four tenths of l per cent of the already 
small portion of girl children who cntciTd the pnmary grades 
remained for higher education m 1922- Yet the infimtesiraal 
four tenths of r per cent r e p r ese nted a 30 per cent mcrcasc 
over the number of pupils of 1917 who advanced aberve the 
pnmary grades. 

In 1911 I per cent of the entire fcminme population were 
literate. In 1921, when the last census was talxn, the number 

*C»lt«t» Oalrcnhr CovwiImIm T*L XII, 44a. 

tU 91S til, •mWr kul tacna «*4 to 

tPrHTw* r l i w tt— b ImU,, j| T-ifsa, t*1. H. 
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had been increased by eight-tenths of i per cent. To-day, by 
calculation, 2 per cent are literate. 

Hindu tenets condemn erudition for women as unnecessary, 
unorthodox and dangerous to the institutions of their homes, 
society and religion In 1917, m response to the investigations 
of a committee of eminent British, Moslem and Hindu educa- 
tionalists who were appointed by Lord Chelmsford, then Vice- 
roy of India, to inquire into the educational conditions of the 
University of Calcutta and its tributary schools and colleges, 
we find Mr. Brajalal Chakravarti, Secretary of the Hindu 
Academy at Daulatpur, stating “It is stnctly enjoined in the 
religious books of the Hindus that females should not be al- 
lowed to come under any influence outside that of the family 
For this reason, no system of school and college education can 
be made to suit their requirements . . Women get sufiiaent 
moral and practical training in the household and that is far 
more important than the type of education schools can give 
Mr Handas Goswamy, Head Master of the High School at 
Asansol and Mr. Rabmdra Mohan Dutta, member of the 
faculty of Calcutta University, are two others who endorse the 
orthodox statutes of Hinduism which deny women educational 
enlightenment 

Mr Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, also member of the 
faculty of Calcutta Umversity, declares* 

The higher education of Indian women . . may almost be said 
to be beyond the scope of practical reform No Hindu or Moham- 
medan woman of an orthodox type has ever joined a college or even 
read up to the higher classes in a school The girls who receive Uni- 
versity education are either Brahmof or Christian The time is 

far distant when the Universities will be called upon to make arrange- 
ments for the higher education of any large or even a decent number 
of girls in Bengal 

Orthodox Hinduism therefore cripples the Indian peoples 
by dismembermg half of its intellectual resources. 

•Calcutta ‘UniverBity Commuiion Report, vol XII, page 414 

fAn advanced Theistic ecct of only 6,388 member* according to the Ceniu* of India, 
1921, page 119 See our interview with the Missionary Sir Herbert Risley, in “Peoples 
of India,” pages 80 and 192, agrees with Sir Henry Cotton that “the self-assertive portion 
of the Brahmo community appears to be in the course of forming a new caste.” 
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The male 50 per cent arc reduced by the number of “Un 
touchablcs,*’ who compose 30 per cent of the Hjndu and 20 
per cent of the total population. Since we ha\c already sub- 
tracted the endre feminine Hmdu quota, we shall nccessanly 
take only 15 per cent from the male populace, leaxing 95,800, 
000 or only 35 per cent of the entire numben of Hindus avail- 
able for education in all Inda according to Hmdu doctnnes. 

While some of the finest trained minds tn India ore to be 
found among the women and the “Untouchables,” these arc 
the danng and courageous souls who have broken the fetters of 
traditional restnedons or caste hatred and forged ahead os 
pioneers. Indixndual fortitude has impelled their progress, 
not collective inspiradon 

MOSLTM tTATUnCS 

Early Mohammedanism rcstnacd learning to the reading of 
the Koran. The Caliph Omar instructed “Bum the Jibrancs, 
for their xulue is m tho boct”* Tha doctnoe was later modi- 
fied, although many ha\-e continued to believe that all but 
Moslem literature is impure. 

The conquenng Moslems who came to rule m Incha were a 
vinlc, militant race, for too occupied in fighting to bother about 
book knowledge. Under Akbar, Brahmans were permitted to 
do much of the clerical work of gox' cr nment while the Islam 
itcs attended to the enforcement of aoihonty The Brah 
mans felt no religious compunction in learning Pennn, which 
was the language of the law, the a?urt, and the government. 

In 1834 Governor-General Sir \WlJiam Bentmet changed 
the official language of the Courts of Justice from Person to 
English. The Moslems, although no longer dominant in In 
dia, bitterly resented this further symbol of then- decadent 
power Person was irrevocably link^ to their creed of Islam 
and their past glory of rule. Loyalty and pnde spurred a re- 
volt against the nsc of Engbsh, the tongue of the Qinstons 
and therefore (to them) the ve^e of Chnstonity They re- 
fused the edocatiODal facilities of the government, and only 

‘"atTraeUidri 41 Kilfli WlUo ZtMsnu 
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the growth of representative administration, which gave the 
Hindus not only the balance of power because of their vast 
majority but the force of union through the medium of the 
English tongue, jarred the Moslems into a sudden realization 
of their precarious political position Protection by the British 
had permitted them to segregate themselves from govern- 
mental participation with fuU secunty from oppression, but 
autonomous legislatures filled with Hindus was a situation 
which tliey considered perilous to their safety Co-operation 
with the Bntish was suddenly recognized to be vitally neces- 
sary to their commumties m order to forestall Hindu dictation 
and Hindu domination The Ulema’*' of Madras declared to 
Lord Montague, Secretary of State for India, 

Venly, Polj'thcists are unclean In case the Bntish Government 
were to hand over the administration, as desired by tlic Hindus, it 
would be contrar)^ to the Sacred Law of Mussulmans to live under 
them. Polytheists f 

It is only since the enactment of the Montague-Chelmsford 
reforms that the majority of the Moslems have accepted the 
pnnaple of the fitness of English erudition and the need of 
traming in ofiice as new hnds of weapons for race advance- 
ment 

Acceptance of the pnnaple has not secured the attendance of 
girls of purdah age nor induced the majority of boys to go even 
to secular schools Nevertheless, the proportion of Moslem 
pupils to Moslem population is now slightly higher than the 
proportion of pupils of all races to the total population In the 
ten years between 1917 and 1927, the number of Mohamme- 
dan students in all recognized institutions increased from lYz 
to lYz milhons Due to purdah restrictions of girls and lure 

*The council of official interpreter* of the Koran which determines the policies and 
actions of the Moslems 

t“AddrcsBe8 Presented in India to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Hon- 
ourable the Secretary of State for India,” pages 63-84 On June 1, 1931, the All-India 
Moslem Conference adopted resolutions antagonistic to Hindu domination, including the 
insistence that no joint electorates with Hindus be WTitten into any new constitution 
The President of the Conference said “Moslems would rather die fighting for preserva- 
tion of their rights than to accept slavery at the hands of the infidels.” 
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of outdoor pumut 5 to the natively acti\ c boys, the 
among the Moslems is appreciably greater than the general 
ratio f While Mohammed children in the pnrmry grades 
represent 04.9 per cent of the total attendance in that division, 
they compose only 16 per cent m the middle grades and only 
13 5 per cent in the high schools* 

In 1919 I I per cent of the Moslem fcmminc populabon 
were m schools, while only 9 per cent of the Hindu women 
were students during that same )xar From 1916 to 1926 the 
percentage of all fc/ruic scholars to the total population in- 
creased from 9 per cent to i 3 per cent. 

In 1920 a fresh impetus was gii'tn to the education of Mo- 
hammedans by the elevation of the Aligarh and Dacca colleges 
to the status of urm'crsities, which, although not communal in 
intent, draw thar pupils from Eastern Bengal, a predominat- 
ingly Moslem area. Although the Moslem students in uni- 
versjtJcs and art colleges still comprise onJ> 12 per cent of the 
total scholars, their number has been increased from 5,312 in 
1917 to 8456 in 1927 

ontea covnusunNO circumstance 

There are other causes for the low aiTragc of Indian 
literacy, one of the pnnapal factors bang the distribution of 
nine-tenths of the populaoon in a half million viilages which 
are scattered throughout a land of almost ZJXOfiOO square 
miles m area. Education of the peasantry of any country offers 
difficulties of adequate schooling In India the problem reaches 
monstrous proportions. 

The agncultural populace lives m dusters of mud or bam- 
boo houses which are huddled together m the midst of the 
fields which provide the peasants with them livelihood, la the 
south and east the holdings average five acres. In 1921 90 per 

*^ ■**#*! •ce*flOn^ U ill* AirllefttMi *t 4* A«iin«7 C«mltX(r ffT n m m tb« 
f dtUrn d* aet Srotm cUm to fTxdf tfar 

r«mkt tW fdwol far tntEtWmil dttle* f IwlTu (UUW. 

tTW trwni I f$j iftS kmc* cl*«n I ud It «i 7*4 jj 

ni ftf «*t| in IV ftr eemt i*! IV t*.! V 404 mt awL Utm*- 
rudt t* lodla Sotuetr Cw^lwfen, r«ft II, » ^ llH- 
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cent of the inhabitants were found to be hvmg m the same dis- 
tnct in which they were born, and of the balance two out of 
three were found m a contiguous area * 

Traditional home life and traditional occupation induce 
traditional viewpoints The Indian cultivator more than any 
other in the world is imbued with the spirit of “what was good 
enough for me is good enough for my child ” His religion 
teaches and his caste dictates that he accept, not that he advance 
Spintually and soaally he is permitted no elevation Lack of 
contact with the outside world has demed him perspective He 
cannot possibly understand the commeraal advantages of tech- 
mcal training Even if he be willing to submit for a year or 
two to the urgence of government that his child attend school, 
as soon as that child can help in the fields or the home, eco- 
nonuc pressure adds its determimng weight to the chams of his 
creed 

The 500,000 villages* reqmre thousands of schools and 
thousands of teachers The best teachers for girls and small 
children are women Custom and creed deny the estabhshmg 
of women in such positions, custom demanding the accompani- 
ment of a woman’s husband for protection m public, and creed 
restricting the supply of adequate women teachers A van- 
guard of progressive women is steadily but slowly increasing 
in number, but the total is msuffiaent for even a limited, much 
less an extensive, teaching service In 1922, out of the 123,- 
500,000 women in Bntish India only 4,39 if were students 
in Teachers’ Traimng Schools and of these 2,050 were Chnstian 
converts, although the total number of Chnstians compnse 
only I 5 per cent of the entire population The figures for 
Training colleges disclose two colleges for women in 1921 with 
56 students and six colleges in 1926 with 184 students 

To the difiiculties of expanse of territory and limited num- 
ber of literates educationally fitted for teaching, are added the 

•Census of India Report, 1921, page 83 

fProgrcss of Education in India, 1917—1922, vol II, pages 14-15 The Indian Statu- 
tory Commission Report uses the general figure of 500,000 Tillages The Census for 
1921 lists 687,935 places, including 2,313 towns with a population of 32,418,776 and 
685,622 divisions of rural territory with a population of 283,598,975 
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constnctjons of caste. Hinduism tt the only religion that dc 
grades and condemns the tillers of the soil as unworthy of re 
fpect In India the cuIti\'ator* who nurtxirc the land and pro- 
duce the food arc the principal woriers of the country Labor 
a dishonored and the cultivators arc perforce low-castcs, with 
few creephons. Since caste laws forbid intcrcastc contact, the 
teachers thcmschTS are obliged to be drawn from the ranks of 
their pupils. Since the majont) of the actual cultivators are 
Sudras, the most urgently required teachers must be Sudras. 

Many gallant women arc to-da) pioneers in blazing a trail 
of admirable ass«tance in ad\*anang the whole texture of In 
dnn \icwpoini Their small number arc almost wholly con 
fined to the large muniapalitics where Western contact has 
fostered and furthered the breaUng of the bonds of segrega 
Cioo. It IS to be hoped that with time the courageous feminine 
leaders will add thar pldioan mters to their legion. This 
stupendous undertabng would necessitate the rtvolutioruzing 
of the entire baste measuring of \*alues of the religious laws and 
social statutes of a people three times the population of the 
United States, engendered in and infused with those standards 
since centunes before Chnst If the women of India can break 
through the iron walls of creeds and canons and rise to such 
colossal haghts, they will have accomplished more than wo- 
mankind has c\'er achieted. 

In addition to the great hosts that are deterred in educational 
development by codes of religion, there arc 20,000,000 ab- 
onginaJs and hillmcn who are far too wild and pnmx\*al to 
come in contact with c^’cn the agncultural Indians of the 
villages. 

It a thus seen that the remedies for lUitcracy rest largely 
m the hearts and minds of the Indians themsel\c 5 , Hinduism 
a the gigantic stone in the path of progress. 

On all tides m Inda and even in the outside world the 
natives deplore the Bntish efforts m behalf of education and 
decry thar sinccnty “They want m> peoples to be ignorantl 
They want us to be thor alavcsl” a heard on many tongues. 
Complete compilations and compcndiums adequately di^rovc 
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these impeachments, but that the internal orgamzation of edu- 
cational institutions, and the methods and content of instruc- 
tion need to be improved is the expressed opinion and intent of 
the British admmistrators 

Yet where does the blame largely lie? In a country inflicted 
by ravages of droughts and floods of the monsoon, where 70 
per cent of the people subsist or starve according to the dictates 
of this cyclonic tempest, the harnessing of nature by the hand 
of man is a vital need Agncultural Colleges offer facihties for 
traimng and yet m 1923-1924 the 1 1,222 graduates from thir- 
teen universities in Bntish India were divided as follows 7,- 
822 in arts and saences, 2,046 m law, 546 m educational train- 
mg, 446 in mediane, 140 in engmeenng, and only 86 
in agnculture * Desire for prestige is the major cause of this 
top-heavy distribution of learning A degree suitable for gov- 
ernment office gives a certain nse in caste rank and an mcreased 
valuation in the marriage market, while even the highest 
branches of agricultural training deny repute Supreme efforts 
have been made by the Bntish Department of Agriculture to 
attam improved methods of cultivation, fertihzation of the soil, 
care of domestic ammals and to introduce high-bred grades of 
stock In spite of staffs of experts, supplied by the government 
to inculcate modern methods among the natives, these en- 
deavors have been sohdly repulsed 

In repellmg the efforts of government, the people are con- 
demning themselves to suffering As Mr Gupta states 

Agriculture is the form of industry which is perhaps the most suited 
to the health of the people and the climatic conditions of the country 
Moreover, there is a remarkable parallelism between agncultural pros- 
perity and health conditions, and the decline of agnculture in any part 
of the country has been invariably followed by the prevalence of 
disease From this point of view alone agnculture should be entitled 

•Statistical Abstract for British India, 1914—15 to 1923-24, page 279 The Memoranda 
to I S C, page 1203, states there were 7 Agricultural Colleges in 1916 and 1921 with 
487 students and 724 students respectively In 1926 the colleges had been increased to 
nine institutions with 1,015 students, including the Government College at Coimbatore, 
Poona, Lyallpur, Nagpur, Cawnpore, Mandalay, the Mission College at Allahabad, the 
Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore and the post-graduate classes at the 
Pusa Agricultural Research Institute The Agricultural College at Sabour, m Bihar and 
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to the g r e a test respect tn India. The surest »nd quickest mj of 
inaproTing the economic »nd material condition of the people and 
seeming an adrance toward a higher standard of linng lies through 
agn culture.* 

If onl> I per cent of the Hindus were as enlightened as Mr 
Gupta, India would soon Jose her afflictions. We can judge ho 
kca: insight when he states further 

Undoubtedly the root cause of the pornty of India b the want of 
a lUtunU adjustment between the agncultm^ and Industrul occupa- 
tiom, and the almoK entire dependence of the Ttst majority of the 
people on a compariDrely {neffioent and pnmitiTe form of agriculture. 

Agnculturol Qengal supports on an artrage 578 to every square 
mile of the total area which is greater than the population supported 
b coimines where both agriculture and industries art well dereloped. 
Great Bntam with an average of 450 to the square mile Ger 
many which has an arerage of 311 and France where the arerage a 
189 only t 

Chnttun nussionanes of s*anous nationalities and denomina 
tioas haw rendered notable scmcc m furthering the orJight 
enment and promoting the welfare of the people m general 
and the “depressed ’ classes m particuJar As a result of mis- 
sion schooling the Chnstton Indians, who ore pnnapaUy “Un- 
touchables” or low-castcs, stand high m the ratio of literacy, 
holding rank m English Jitcricj second to none sa^'c the Par- 
sees, whose advantages are enormously superior^ More than 
half the iiati\*e Chnstun community' Jive within the Madras 
Presidency and the adjoining States of Cochin and Travan 
core. At the last census thirty -two persons tn every thousand 

Ori^t, wM eJetrJ £a fij twfag f* tS«rv Uof BaU ter Ughtt b litt 

Wvvbtc. Oa fit^ tU7 k N rtil«4 tbet tSo* «<r« tlM Um AfTlc»mn] kImIj b 
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ment and matcml assistance of missions, the “Untouchables” 
increased their enrollment m schools in the fi'*c j-cars between 
1924 and 1929 from 337,000 to 8o2fiOO pupils. In Madras, 
where the caste sy'stem is most ngid, there arc over lOfiOO 
special schools for “depressed” students, only l6/XX> out of 
saS/XX) “Untouchables” attending ordinary schools,* and 
there arc 8,000-odd Christian mission schools and 20 mission 
colleges. 

The uplifting of mental qualifications and the traimng in 
agricultural pursuits of the most pitifully persecuted peoples 
in the world arc answenng on economic as well as a social prob- 
lem, tiocc material progress 13 sitally important to them for 
stabonar) subsistence, much more for advanced standing m so- 
acty 

To continue the upward ratio of national literacy, money 
must be spent both in the training of teachers and the erection 
of schools. Suitable and dSaenc teachers arc the consummate 
need of elementary instruaion. These must come from among 
the peoples thcmseh’cs. Schools for \oational training are the 
most urgent need abo\‘t the pnmary grades, and who must pay 
for these but the people thcm'chcs’ Taxation is decned as 
already too heavy, although the n\‘cmgc Central and Pro- 
vincial total tax per capita of Indu amounts to only one fif- 
teenth of the average Federal and State tax per capita of the 
United States “The taxation percentage worfa out at about 
7 per cent in India, In Bntain the proportion is about 20 per 
cent It IS perhaps more significant that the ratio in Japan, 
which is another onental country with a population whose 
standard of living is low, is also about 20 per cent ”t The 
auses of low literacy primarily rcs'crt to native \’aluations and 
native conditions. It is to be noticed that an Indian a Minister 
of the Department of Education in the Counal of the \^cc- 
roy 

“Why don’t the English establah compulsory education?” 
Bmquuedonmanyaidei. Between I9i8and i9.o*uch laws were 

^Awllltiy CirmJujf Ecrlrv 191^. 
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enacted for primary grades m seven major provinces. Al- 
though operative, comparatively few students have taken ad- 
vantage of these statutes “\Vhy don’t the British enforce the 
lav^?” some people ask How can they? It would require a 
gigantic army to drive millions of children of millions of 
parents into schools and then stand guard to keep them there. 
Who would supply the police or soldiers? Who would pay 
the expense? What would be the penalties for resistance? 
Attempted duress would necessitate coercion m spite of Hindu 
religion and would be contrary' to English promise when Great 
Britain took over the government of India and English pol- 
icy in keeping that promise 

While m the Presidency of Bombay, where Western con- 
tact has stung tlie ambitions and the pride of Indians, there is 
an insistent demand for enforced schooling, m the rest of the 
vast areas compulsion would not be a practical or a peaceful 
procedure. For instance, Gandhi’s Non-Co-operative Organi- 
zation has impelled a movement of boycott against Govern- 
ment schools which is entirely political m motive Let us 
read a letter from an assistant prinapal m a National (Non- 
Co-operative) institution addressed in March, 1925, to Gandhi 
himself The following extracts epitomize the entire com- 
munication. 

In order to save the young generation from the slave mentality 
created in the Government schools, the National Educational move- 
ment was started The weakest link lay in the fact tliat it had its 

source in the mam political current of the day When the latter 
reached its lowest ebb, the former was bound to get dry The N C O 
movement gave a second impetus The boys were to be made Swaraj 
Soldiers t c , workers to carrj^ out the different items of N C O 
Here again the educational movement had no existence separate from 
a political one 

The aim of education is to develop the physical and mental organs 
of children so as to make them worthy citizens of their country This 
can only be done where bojs arc in the secondary schools Before 
that they are too young and after tliat their character will have taken 
already a particular bent difficult to be turned to any other desirable 
direction Now according to your opinion, the age in secondary schools 
IS to be devoted mainly to hand-spinning, hand-weavmg and every- 
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thing conntcttd with ft. Ii not that education unnatural and oppro- 
CTC when imdents of rancd capabnttfes and difficult aptitudn are 
cramped together m one and the wme mould? Do you thjnk that the 
boyj who hare rccefred wch kind of education will hare recelred all 
the neceanry frulta of education? Will they be trell equipped to bring 
out a natxmal regeneration tn all poodde spbtrea? 

"V ou often aay that in actual non riolent war o being waged igalrut 
the Bntah GoTermnent and that you want worthy and well-equipped 
soldlen to fight it out. Do you suppose that you can get a continuous 
supply of such toldien from schools where nothing but spinning and 
wearing a taught? 

During the last forty yean or more a number of experiments were 
tned in the field of national education Can you point out at least one 
instTtu&on the model of wbkh we can proudly ask the goremment to 
Imitate? 

Die whole world a adranong in material drilraation without 
which we shall certainly be handKSfqied. It Is now a settled fact that 
India fell a prey to Western nations because she was wanting in sckjj- 
Ufic and material progre s s , llhtory has taught thb Icaaon and it can« 
not be orerlooked But you nerer seem to girt moth importanct to 
fubjeets like Physa and Chetnstry Is h not strange?* 

How does Mohandas Gandhi, who tnjo>'ed the benefit of 
three >*00:1 of training in one of the most distinguished schools 
of law m England, member of the Inner Temple, oldest of 
the Inns of Court in London, and who was duly declared a 
hamster m 1891, feel about the cumetJum of National 
schools? We learn from his letter of October 15, 1925! 

Die pupils* work would be [If hb teachings were accepted] regu 
Urly tested frem day to day just as all their eic rc be s would be or 
should be. And this b impossible tmicn all the teachers will learn the 
art with Its technique. It if a waste of money to hare a spuming 
expert. Zrery teacher has to become one If sjdnmng a to be eflfcc 
bTtly UugVii, and U the teather Wirrea m the ntttasity of spuming 
he can learn it without any difficulty In a month s time if he glre 
two hours to It daily 

In the same letter he states 

During my traTcb those who are Interested m national educamm 
tell me that whereas I constantly harp upon Khaddar unloitthabflfty 

T*ng ImJld, 3(S> 6^ 
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and Hindu Muslim unity, nowadays one rarely iinds mention even of 
national education, in Young India As a matter of fact the state- 
ment IS true, but it must not be cited as a ground of complaint against 
me, if only because I am directly interested in the largest national 
university in India. But national education is not a thing which can 
be advanced by any writing on my part. Its advance depends totally 
upon a proper working of the institutions now in existence We can- 
not, we must not, any longer appeal to the youth of this country who 
are now receiving education m the government institutions to leave 
them for they now know the pros and cons of the subject They are 
in government institutions either out of weakness or out of fondness 
for them or their want of faith m national institutions, whatever the 
reason the only way to deal with their weakness, fondness or want of 
faith IS to make the national institutions strong and popular by sheer 
force of the character and ability of the teachers 


He proceeds to speak of a National school m Calcutta where 
hand-spinmng is compulsory, which meets, of course, with his 
approval 

In the December 12, 1925, article he states 

A student who is carrying on post graduate studies m America 
writes “I am one of those who are extremely interested in the utiliza- 
tion of Indian resources as one of the means for remedjnng the poverty 
of India This is my sixth year in this country My speaal field is 
wood-chemistry I would have entered executive service or taken up 
medical studies if I were not so profoundly convinced of the impor- 
tance of the Industnal development of India Would you ap- 

prove of my going mto industrial enterpnse, say pulp and paper manu- 
facture? "V^at IS your attitude in general on the question of adopting 
a sane, humanitarian industnal policy for India? Do you stand for 
the progress of science? I mean such progress which bangs blessings 
to manhnd, e g , the work of Pasteur of France and that of Dr Bent- 
ing of Toronto?” 

And what does Gandhi reply? 

I should have no objection whatsoever to industnal enterpnse such 
as the student has in view Only I would not call it necessanly hu- 
manitanan A humanitanan industnal policy for India means to me 
a glonfied revival of hand-spinning, for through it alone can pauper- 
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Bin whkh fa blighting the Hm of milKoiu of human belngj In their 
o^m cottagn in thfa land be iminedlatelj' remored. Emything die 
nuf thereafter be added w as to Increase the productiTC capacitjr of 
tha country I would therefore hare all young men with a scientific 
training to utilfae their skill in malting the ginning wheel If it fa 
possible a more effiaent Imtrumcnt of production in India s cottages. 

Thus the “Samt” of Indu stagnates the ambitions and *‘non- 
humamtamn” desires of the trained number of the docasc- 
ndden, educationally stan'cd Indians. 

Although the people hearkened to Mr Gandhi’s ad^^cc in 
1921, 1922 and 1923 and boycotted the Gov“cniment schools 
m great numbers, they were not satrtfied with the cumculum 
he adi.'ocatcd. In 19141 when he was combatting compulsory 
operations of the gov'cmmental Jaws and loudly declaiming 
“Our onaent school sistcm rs enough, we consider y-our [gov- 
ernment] schools to be useless,”* they were returning to Gov- 
ernment institutions. Since that year attendance has steadily 
increase d ow an> prewous recorcL 

However deplorable is the ratio of only 14 per cent literacy 
of the men and 2 per cent of the women, there has been a 
steady growth of interest and a steady gam in results. In 1881 
the proportion m the case of males was only 8 per cent and m 
1911 it had increased to 12 per cent 

The British hate supplied the statutes and assisted in the 
assumption of the mabenablc nght of all Indian people to 
knowledge. There is, unfortuiutcl), a wide distance between 
the nght to public cduation and the wilbngness to accept or 
the desire to attain it. The Indian peoples must cross that 
distance alone, for many of them to-day deny themseh'cs this 
nght They have but to heed the beckoning call of a few pio- 
neers of magnificent fortitude who have tom off their shacJdes 
and travelled the road to krwwlcdgc, 

“Truth will not make us nch, but it will make us free,” 
wrote Mr Will Durant m tus “Story of Philosophy ” Truth, 
which js knowledge, will make India both nch and free. 


Kal Vr Mr CvkOiIi hS* > ^ 
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Viaducts to CoimmmHy 

Nationalism depends upon not only jnterpretable and trans- 
mittable currents of language but the intermovement and in- 
termingling of currents of peoples within their common terri- 
tory The railways, postal telegraph and telephone services, 
which have been financed and constructed by the British, are 
other earners of communication which are proving to be vital 
factors m the development of common interests and common 
understandings They are contributors to the unification of 
India and to the growth of national consaousness. They are the 
\'iaducts between egoism and nationalism 

Forty-four thousand miles of Government railways to-day 
criss-cross India m every direction, the trains on every route 
having a daily running schedule, save one bi-weelcly line run- 
ning into the oil fields of Baluchistan In mechanical equip- 
ments as well as comfort for passengers, there are no finer rail- 
ways m the world, yet first-class fare is three and one-half 
Amencan cents per mile, including compartment accommoda- 
tions which are comparable to our own drawing-rooms, with 
their pnvate sanitary arrangements and shower baths Third- 
class fare is only one-half cent (American money) per mile 
In the year ending March 31, 1929? 62.0,000,000 passen- 
gers travelled on Indian State railways, the travellers being 
divided as follows first class, 1,000,000, second class, 18,- 
000,000, third class, 591,000,000 They carried 85,000,000 
tons of goods in the same financial year 

Transportation is a vital problem in this country so alSicted 
by the monsoon that one sector receives 450 inches of rainfall 
each year and another only three inches, and where 71 per 
cent of the people are entirely dependent on agriculture for 
existence The Commission that reported on the disastrous 
famine of 1878 urged the rapid extension of railways and for 

•I can not comprehend nor account for the article by Mr Upton Cloie m July, 1930, 
mue of World’s Work, entitled “What Next for India!” ■wherein he declares on page 35 
“The trains [Indian] are antiquated and comfortless, yet having the highest tariffs in 
the world ” He accuses the English of building the railways “To satisfy military 
strategy and serve English importers and exporters more than with the self contained 
economic needs of India in mind ” In view of these official figures it is not difficult to 
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the thirty years before the World War an average of 807 
miles of new lines were opened j-carly The War checked 
progress but dunng recent years the programme of citcnaon 
has compensated for that ched:. Tor instance, 1,282 miles of 
line were bmlt m the finanaal yar 1928-1929 As irrigation 
channels have been constructed, the rails have followed They 
have earned lifc-sustaining food and fodder from areas of 
plenty to those of drought or flood} thc> hav'c been cardinal 
contnbutors to the repneval of the peoples from the ravages 
of famme that have scourged the inhaintants of India from 
the beginning of history until the last three decades There 
has been no widespread famine in Inda for thirty years. 

The railways have induced equalnation of prKcs, the open 
uig of markets and the development of trade. In a country 
of vast distances, severe changes of climate and peasant popu 
labon, such commeraal beneflts ore economic emanapaton. 
They are a momentous factor in Indian industrial life, for they 
employ and train Soo/wo nadm m ther direct services.* 
The character of work has proved to be an cduative force of 
no small proportions, tfall^ labor bang taught and used, in 
the workshop on the footphtc, in the signal box and in the 
telegraph room. Few railways m the world can display so 
adv-anc^ a stage in the education of a sloJlcd staff as that 
found in the newly opened Railway Staff College at Dchra 
Dun. Here junior and senior officers attend courses of m 
stmction m transport work and commercial services while pro- 
bationary officers recavc theoretical training altcmativ’cly with 
practical work on the lines. 

Affiliated industncs are also stimulated by railway needs and 
hundreds of thousands of men. and some women, ace employed 
m the Tata steel woi^ m hewing teak m the Central Prov- 
iflccsj Tavoy wood in Burma or Pyrnima m the Andaman 
Islands and m supplying other materials for the rolling stock 
of the lines. 

HTcrftc dor tw emtm re vrJ frimiTDy by IiJIm UWm »W> tnmifer 

£r» rw* N vhm wa|a tn uJ b bom •Uotlf*L 

Bfhhk an CBfl«7cd ijr tW nll»«ri. tliboofi to ftx 
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The railways have permitted an agglomeration of the di- 
verse units of the vast territories and brought within the scope 
of Indian vision distant native peoples and parts of their land 
which were as foreign to them as countries beyond the Atlan- 
tic They have enabled devout worshippers to undertake re- 
ligious pilgrimages in as many days as it once took months 
They have helped to bridge those formidable gulfs between 
classes of castes which cleave the country * They have stimu- 
lated the crystallization of a conscious conviction of common 
interests, an essential integrant of nationalism in even a com- 
pact, homogeneous country, much more in a land so bitterly 
polygenous and bewildenngly polyglot as India 

Yet what does that great advocate of the freeing of India 
from famine and the developing of national spint and na- 
tional government, Mr. Gandhi, have to say about this unify- 
ing service? He calls it an evil and dangerous institution! 
“Good travels at a snail’s pace — it can, therefore, have little 
to do with railways Evil has wings,” says Mr Gandhi, “so 
the railway can become a distributing agency for the evil one 
only It may be a debatable matter whether railways spread 
famines, but it is beyond dispute that they propagate evil 
. . Railways are a most dangerous institution ”f Mr 
Gandhi travels continually by these “evil” instruments of tran- 
sit and one has but to read his own books to find that the stones 
of his insistence on democratic third-class accommodations are 
often fallacies 

And what does Mr Lajpat Rai have to say about the rail- 
ways?:!: 

The Indian publiasts are almost unanimous that the railways in 
India, built and constructed with foreign capital and managed by 
foreign agents, have been economically ruinous to India, and the Bnt- 
ish publicists are divided into two classes, those who condemn the rail- 
way policy of the Government of India, and those who point out in 
figures of traffic and the growth of foreign trade conclusive facts 

•Even the most rigid casteman cannot but recogniee a certain gradual modifying of 
religious differences in the intimacies of crowded railway compartments or in the con- 
gregated workshop 

■{•“Indian Home Rule,” pages 45-48 

{“England’s Debt to India,” by Lajpat Rai, page 283 
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ihowlng the luccen of railwaji there But before we Mate the ca« 
for both aides wt want to aajr once for s]I that although there a no 
doubt m our jixlgmenl that the rallwaj policy of the Gorcmmcnt of 
India has been the lource of Indescribable mbery to the people of 
Indu economically and hnanctall) the railnrayi hare brgely con 
tfibuted to the unifying of India and to the growth of national con 
sdotnntssi they hare broken down socul bomtrs} they hare focflitated 
trarel and thereby helped social reform and the bradenlng of the 
Indbn peoples outlook. Unfortunately the price we hart pid for 
these benefits has been too heary for a poor people like those of India. 

In dbemsing the blessings conferred on India by the railway system 
the Anglo-Indian imperialiit is apt to point out («) the huge growth 
of the foreign trade of the countyj (i) the number to whom the 
railways gire employments (e) the help which la years of scaraty 
the rsilwap afford in carrying the surplus product of one prorince to 
another 

Whether («) s a Hesilng or not depends on who profits by the for 
eigo trade. We hare already shown that the foreign trade b m the 
hands of the E u ro pe ans, and whQe they purchase Indian produce on 
their own terms, they conrert it into manufactures and resell the tame 
to India also on theb own terms, pocketing all the profits which 
accrue from manufacture amage insurance brokerage etc. M to 
(^) the number of oanres employed by the Indbn r^ways cannot 
be by any means larger than what were employed in the tramportatam 
bcimea on land and waterwap before the railways. The railwap 
hare practically rejdaced both. As to (e) in ihb re sp ect the railwap 
hare been more of a curre than a blessing They hare helped in the 
cipor t of grain more than the needs of the Indian population warrant. 

Snee these conclunans typify the logic of many Indians with 
trained intellects, let us take up the three points Mr lajpat 
Rai enumerates. When the Suez Canal opened in 1869 the 
total annual exports of India approximated $400poo/X». In 
the three yean ending 1916-19-7 the a^-erage ^^alue annually 
exceeded $1,31 a,5cx)/x>0. Bj for the greater part of this vol- 
ume a contributed by agricultural products, the chief items be- 
ing cotton, jute, oflseed, wheat and tea. 

Mr Lajpat Ra: is not correct m his conclusions from these 
figures. Neither the output nor the profits are controlled by 
the English The largest buyer* of Indian cotton are the Japa 
nesc, who purchase ra times as much Indian cotton as do the 
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Engli<;h Japincsc labor is cheaper than Indian and their up- 
to-date methods of manufacture so far surpass those of the In- 
dians’ hand-spinning wheel that the Indians arc able to buy 
Japanese cloth clicapcr than their own m spite of 1 1 per cent 
ad valorem duty 

While It was Bntish capital that began the modern process 
of mdustnalism m India, commercial enterprise is more and 
more falling into native hands For instance, the vast major- 
itv of the cotton factories of Bombay arc Indian controlled, 
while most of the share capital m the jute mills on the 
HooghlyJ IS also Indian owned. 

The fact that India has a large export trade is due to sur- 
plus production which has follow'cd the establishment of peace 
wnthin her borders for tlie past scvcnty-tw'o years, the first 
tranquil period of her history, the erection and installation of 
vast irrigation projects by Government, the facilities of trans- 
port by roads and rail for the sale of produce at a distance, 
and the encouragement and instruction of advanced methods of 
agriculture We shall take up the mam items of export under 
“Economic Tributaries ” 

Huge tracts of sterile land have been converted into gran- 
aries as a result of the irrigation programme Twenty-eight 
million acres in British India alone are now w’atered by works 
constructed by Government, and immense projects arc still in 
process of construction The Sukkur barrage m the Sind Prov- 
ince will be the largest w'ork of its kind m the w'orld and will 
bnng 3,750,000 acres of waste land under cultivation In the 
Deccan the Bhandardara dam, 270 feet m height, has recently 
been completed It has converted great tracts of desert into 
prosperous gardens and sugar-cane, while m the same neigh- 
borhood the Lloyd dam, which is the largest mass of masonry 
in the world, will hold up a perennial supply of water which 
will feed a total cultivatablc area of 675,000 acres In short, 
a total area of 40,000,000 acres is now, or will be shortly, 


•Figure* of the trade import* and exports of all kinds are to be found in the annual 
official Re\iew of the “Trade of India” 

■fin Bengal, principally near or at Calcutta 
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imgatcd by Government vrorfes. Sixty-sn'cn thousand miles 
of Go>cmmcnt canals supply the water for crops whose esU 
mated value is $525^^* » year These enormous projects 
arc root factors m enabling India to become a self sufficient and 
exporting naUon The fact that there ha\x been no famines in 
India for thirty years is conclusive evidence m refutation of 
Mr Lajpat Kai’s charges. 

As for {b) Mr I-ajpat Rai may be co rf cc t in the number 
of Indians cmploj-cd in transportation before the railways 
were laid, but what were the distances of convcy'ancc? Caste 
rcstnctioni and difficulties of travTl dented movement except 
in immediate areas. At the beginning of 1930 there were 
6 opoo miles of metalled and surfaced roads m Bnbsh Indu 
and more than twice that length of vanous bnds of **kacha,” 
or unmetallcd roads, which vary from good motor roads in 
fine weather to miry or rutted trada m the rainy scasoa. Pre- 
vious to Bntish administration only four great military high- 
ways, or trunk roads, existed 

Stupendous difficulties face the building of highways m a 
vast land with towering mountains, fcv'cr jungles, scorch 
mg deserts and shifting watercourses that chiigc during the 
season from raging torrents to sec-sawing sand beds Demands 
of trade have furthered faalmes for motor transport as well 
as railway conveyance, and during the yxar 192^1917 over 
$30,ocx3,ooo was spent on Indian roads by' the authonty of 
the Provinaal Legislatures This expenditure was a distmct 
and encouraging advance in recognition of national needs, but, 
m the realms of commerce, exchange, quantity production and 
modem economies arc unfortunatdy still *M 3 rcck” to many 
of even the most erudite Indians. The answer to (c) has al- 
ready been taken up under the reply to (#) 

Although great wealth is poK«scd by Indian capitalists, 
they have shown little latcrest in finanang projects which 
would benefit the millions of poverty-stricken lubvca. Conse- 
quently, India borrowed practically all the money that built 
her railways, m England, where bonds were issued through the 
agency of English joint stock aimpanies under contract with 
’'the Sate, 
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The Secretary of State guaranteed a return of 5 per cent on the 
capital outlay, but the surplus profits were shared wjth the State, which 
exercised a stnct control over the expenditure and management of the 
railways For many years, however, the railways were not remunera- 
tive, and imposed a considerable burden on Indian revenues. All the 
old “guaranteed” companies have since been purchased by the State, 
and the railway system of India is now almost entirely owned by the 
State, though the management m some cases continues to be through 
companies under a definite contract . . There is a definite annual 
contnbution from the railways to the general revenues of the country 
of I per cent of the capital outlay, and this is a first charge on the net 
receipts of the railways In addition to the charge a proportion, gen- 
erally one-fifth, of the net surplus profits is credited to general reve- 
nues, and the remainder transferred to a railway reserve fund * 

India possesses neither the natural nor the industrial faali- 
ties for railway equipment, but importation from Europe has 
been only one factor in comparatively expensive construction. 
Stupendous problems that are unknown in any other country 
met the engineers on every hand I have mentioned briefly 
the accomplishments in constructing the Khyber Pass railway, 
but, while pohtical problems were not so complicated in other 
areas, features of geography have been even more tremen- 
dous in many other distncts For instance, in crossing the 
Bhor Ghat, the Ime had to be laid over a height of 2,027 feet 
above sea level and an actual climb of 1,831 feet in 13^ 
miles The hills are preapitous, covered with thick jungle, 
lacking water and means of approach, and composed of hard 
trap rock Numerous viaducts and tunnels were necessary, 
although not in the same proportion as in the case of the IChy- 
ber railway, where over 10 per cent of the whole line consists 
of tunnels, and over 50 per cent is on a curve Bridgings of 
great nvers and deep valleys were other challengers to man. 
The Hardmge Bridge on the East Bengal railway includes fif- 
teen spans of 34.5 feet each, and the sixteen main piers are 
carried on wells bebeved to be the deepest foundations of 

*Neither the Minuter of the Central Government nor the Governor of any Province 
can overrule Legislative Council’s authorization or refusal of money for road construc- 
tion and maintenance 
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thor hnd in the world, tunk by open dredging to a depth 
of 150 to 160 feet below lowest water level Here axe a few 
cases of innumerable Herculean tasks which forbade cheap 
construetjon That the costs were n e c ess arily great is umjues- 
tioncd, and that the benefits, both financul and soaal, have far 
outstripped the costs can but be conceded on thorough con 
odcnitiom 

Snee 1888-1889 the railways have been a source of rev- 
enue to the Government of India. In 19.4-1915 the net 
profits to the Government after payment of mterest, sinking 
funds, annuity charges, tf cetera, were $58,736^00,* while 
m 1927-1928 the railwap “contributed $23,750^00 to gen 
era! rc^’cnue and nearly $.0/)00p00 m 192&-1929 after pay- 
ing $i 6,500/X» and $8,250,000 respectively during these two 
years into the railway reserve fund,”t Reduction m revenue 
has been caused by expansion of construction- In 1929-1930 
railways contfibuted $23437,500 to Government iTvenue 4 

The Posts and Telegraph Department is not remunerative to 
the Gov’tmment from a financial aspect, a shght loss having 
occurred m the last three ycars.§ When the British arrived ui 
India no established system of communicatiofl existed and even 
m the eighteenth century it was no small difficulty to send a 
letter 100 miles. In 1854 postage stamps were introduced 
which fixed a low cost of mail, irrespective of distance, for the 
whole country The problems whi^ had to be faced m the 
development of the Indian postal system were greatly com 
plicated by the diversity of races, the large number of scrip t s 
m which the vanous vernaculars are wntten, the illiteracy of 
the vast majonty of the people and the difficulties of communi 
cation, yet the cffiacncy of the present postal service » out 
standing \Vhile there a a highly orgamied railway mail scr 
vice and motor transport for mails which is steadily increasing, 
owing to the nature of the country there still remain many 

Yew IQXS, ftft ||^ 
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places which can be served only by foot runners In 1928 
there were over 90,000 miles of runners’ lines in which 1 5,000 
men were employed to carry mails The number of Post 
Offices in India in 1924-1925 was 19,652, and the length of 
railways and roads over which mails were conveyed was 156,- 
117 miles 

The telegraph service was at first confined to departmental 
telegraph offices, but in 1883 lines were extended to rural 
areas and at present there are 10,000 telegraph offices open for 
paid traffic, hnked by 99,978 miles of line, and about 452,000 
miles of wire. Rates for telegrams and mail are almost iden- 
tical with Amencan charges and the service between large cities 
is quite comparable to our own. 

In 1929 there were 280 telephone exchanges with a total of 
approximately 18,000 connections The telephone revenue 
IS about 3,500,000 rupees ($1,260,000) against an expendi- 
ture of nearly 5,000,000 ($1,800,000). Accordmg to the 
census of 1921, 4,331,054 were employed in Transport de- 
partments (including postal, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vice) 

Economic Tributaries 

India is to-day one of the eight most important mdustnal 
areas in the world In the year 1927—1928 the exports from 
India exceeded the imports by approximately $255,000,000. 
India has always enjoyed a balance of trade in her favor as 
agamst Europe, and from earliest times, by sea and overland 
by caravan, she has furnished spices and peppers, silks and 
finely woven cotton goods to the outside world, and as long 
ago as the seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century 
the dram of bullion from England to India was a source of 
much uneasiness in Europe But the fact that since i860 the 
annual value of her imports and exports combmed has in- 
creased sevenfold is due to increased development of natural 
resources and governmental assistance rather than to national 
forethought. 
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IMPORT! 

Even since the in\ cntion of modem appliances and machines 
for wholesale production, Inda has bem a creditor nation in 
the importation of cotton doth, 28 77 per cent of her entire 
imports consisting of manufactured piece goods In the nine 
tcenth centur>, mdustrulizcd England flooded the Indian mar 
ket with materials with which the native hand looms could not 
compete But England in the twentieth cenlur), while still 
holding the lead of supplj, has strenuous competition with 
Japan, Trance, Ital), German) and other Ijiropcan sellers of 
cotton and artificial silk doth Japan, which in 1913-19*4 
furnished onl) 5 per cent of what is known as gray g^S in 
19-7-19-8 supplied '‘+.5 per cent of the doth imports. It is 
on!) in ter) recent j'cars that natist; mills in Bomln), Ahmc 
dabad, Nagpur and other localities ha\c esen attempted to re- 
capture their own home market 

If Mr Gandhi were to fcrier modem equipment for wca\ 
mg m the homes and the nllagcs, India wrth her enormous 
population, could not onl) easil) and quickl) secure the entire 
profits of 28 77 per cent of her imports but could no doubt in 
crease her exports. Cut this is naiher the spirit nor the objea 
of hrs cndcaitir 

As conditions now exist, due to the poor qualit) of the raw 
cotton (large!) because of failure to fertilize or use good 
seed), and the crude qualit) of manufactured cotton (due to 
p^mx^‘aJ methods of weanng), Indian wares arc not suitable 
for Western markets. The Indian cotton exported to Great 
Bntam is used chiefly m mabng lamp wicks and other low 
grade fabrics, while the cotton for the bulk of English manu 
facturc a purchased from the United States and the Sudan, 
Indian piece goods find a market onl> in the Straits Settle 
ments, Cc) Ion, Iraq, Persa and East Afna 

Next to cotton, the largest item m the list of imports a 
metals and manufactures of iron and steel ^\Titie local foun 
dries are protected by an import tariff, the) can suppl) onl) a 
fraction of Indians requirements. In 19-7-19-8 the railwa)-s 
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alone imported plant and rolling stock amounting to nearly 
$35,000,000, the suppliers being divided as follows Great 
Bntain 66 8 per cent, Belgium 23 9 per cent, Germany 3 9 
per cent, Australia i 9 per cent, and the United States i 2 
per cent In the field of motor vehicles, the United States 
more than doubled Great Britain’s exports to India dunng the 
finanaal year ending March, 1929, India importing 7,943 cars 
from the United States, 6,568 from Canada, 3,645 from the 
United Kingdom, and 967 from Italy In December, 1928, 
General Motors opened the first Indian motor car assembly 
plant and within twelve months of that date more than 12,000 
cars and trucks had been distnbuted throughout India and 
Ceylon 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIALISM 

While the rest of Indian imports are principally manufac- 
tured articles, almost the whole of her exports are agricultural 
produce The Government of India, particularly in recent 
years, has accomplished great stndes in mcreasmg the areas of 
production by irngation and saentific methods of fertiliza- 
tion,* alternation of crops, provision of better seed and purer 
stock, the mobility of labor and the development of co-opera- 
tive credit Agncultural production has been greatly assisted 
by the exemption of tax on agricultural incomes smce the Act 
of 1886, which has continued in force ever since 

In the last two decades the Government has taken even fur- 
thei steps to free India from dependence for her prosperity 
on the despotic monsoon which, down the ages, has been a 
veritable czar in dictating adversity or affluence for the entire 
country, and by supenmposing facihties of manufacture on the 
ancient fabnc of an elaborately subdivided and predominantly 
rural society Lookmg back through the mists of two thousand 
years or more, one discerns that India was then, as now, a land 
of innumerable villages Smce mne-tenths of the people to-day 

•The 801I has bcea drained for centuries by tbe burning of cow-dung for fuel or use 
in the temples, since even cow-refuse is sacred, and tbe handimg of any other dead 
animal substance is strictly forbidden by Hinduism 
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live m o\cr a half million tmall scttlcmcnti, it would not be 
practtcal or pos 5 iblc to induce them to migrate to manufac 
tunng centres, so Government has attempted to take manufac 
turc to them The wadom of assistance was long recognized, 
but the method was ground for senous debate. 

Bnlish Go^mment has long held that the greatest service 
the State could render industry was to establish and presen c 
eecurrt) for enterprise, but, hanng insured a fair field for com 
petition between man and nun or be t ween nation and nation, 
that It was pcmiaous to regulate, unfair to assist and wrong to 
expend public money to partiapatc m commercial develop- 
ments. To Indians these doctnnes of dcmocrabc Utssrz /</r/ 
Were not comprehensible. Indun industry had olwaji centred 
around the thrones of the rulers and had a]wa)-s looked to the 
soi'crcigfts for regulation of actmtics in answer to supply and 
demand Individualmic cndcat'or or nghis were neither un 
derstood nor appreoaled With the opening of the twentieth 
century, Western contact and Western prosperity stimulated 
the daue of groups of Indians to profit likewise m trade and 
accordingly they claimed and urged the duty of Go\-ernmcnt 
to secure cxpinsron of industry 

But these groups were not wide-spread, many natnes hold 
mg that It was undesirable that India should dm*clop indus- 
trially on both economic and socal grounds, claiming that from 
an economic standpoint the ducrsion of capital from agncul 
ture to industry would be unprofitable, and that from a soaal 
standpoiDt the changes of caste society which would follow in 
the tram of industrialism would be permaous, Mr Gandhi 
headed a group that attacked all machinery and all machine 
nude goods as enl instruments, but others of educated opm 
ion were connneed that industnal progress was essential for 
the prosperity and deielopment of India as a participant m 
world affsirs. It was not until after the World War and con 
tact With the West that many Indians agreed with the find 
ingi of the Indian Famine Commission of 1880, which con- 
cluded that “at the root of much of the poverty of the peo- 
ple of India, and of the nsks to which they arc exposed m sea- 
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son*? of , hcb the unfortunate circumstance that agricul- 

ture fornis alrno’^t the sole occupation of the mass of the popu- 
lation ” Enthu*:iism for industrial advance uas for the first 
tunc rccognlrcd and accepted as a promist of jirogrcss m sci- 
entific, sociii and political directions as well as financial fields, 
and the Indian Industrial Confertnee which began in 1905 
ga\c a forum to tlie leaders of this movement. 

PrcMOUs to this conference, Goaernment iiad not univcr- 
salh furthered the increase of industrialism, since only local 
groups of natives had been inspired to accept Western idc.as of 
commerce while the bulk of the peoples looked on Western 
efforts with the ^ame bitter resentment as they had regarded 
the in'-tallalion of railways and tclegrapln directlj before the 
bepov mutiiu of 1857. Ncvcrthelcsi., individual administra- 
tors and Several provincial administrations expended much 
thought and energy’ in fostering new enterprises To quote a 
notable instance, Mr (later Sir) Alfred Chatterton succcss- 
fulh developed the aluminum hollow -ware industn' in the 
Madras Presidenq’ between 1898 and 1903, and the Sccrctarj' 
of State for India sanctioned Mr. Chatterton^s proposals to se- 
cure organircd development by official agenej' of technical 
trades and industries Chrome tanning was subsequently intro- 
duced into tlie Presidency and became a vigorous mdustr>' at a 
net cost to local government of only one-half lakh of rupees 
($18,000) 

The conference advocated the creation of a new department 
v.hich would be 111 charge of offiaal efforts to further commer- 
cial advance Lord Morlcy, then Sccrctaiy of State for India, 
was frankly sceptical of benefiaal results, but nevertheless he 
sanctioned the founding of a separate Department of Com- 
merce and Industrj' in the Gov'crnmcnt of India 

In December, 1908, the Indian Industrial Conference at 
Madras expressed the opinion “that there should be in every 
province of British India a Department of Industries under a 
Director of Industries to deal with industrial questions and to 
be in charge of technical as well as industrial education,” and 
a conference at Dacca under auspices of the Provinces of Eas- 
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tcm Bengal and Assam framed proposals on somewhat simi 
Jar lines. Confident of Central support, the PrmanoaJ Ma 
dras Government appointed a Director of Industries in 1908 
^^0 control pioneer enterpnscs and mdirttnaJ education, and to 
estabirth an industrial mtcJligeni^ bureau and an industml 
museum ” In the United Provinces similar steps were under- 
taken j a successful exhibition was orgamxcd at Allahabad, sev- 
eral crafts were subsidiicd, an cxpcnmcntal cotton-seed oil 
factory was ertablishcd at C^wnporc, and a substantial loan 
was subscribed for starting a sugar factory A number of 
other advances were granted for industnal purposes, since the 
lack of apital had been a constant handicap to new projects 
and developments 

While this policy was advocated by an important, although 
a minor section of fudve public opinion, Lord Morley, who 
had in 190^ expressed doubts as to the propnet) of govern 
mental assrtCanoc to industry, refused m i^io to sanction a 
De par t m ent of Industries m the Provinces, a step which had 
be<m taken in onUapation and confidence of his approval. In 
a public dispatch he acknowledged the success but discDunie- 
nanced the right of State efforts in tba dircctjon 


ualcn ft B stTfctly limked to iDdimmJ irntroctfon and troids the 
bUsKt o{ ecnuBtTcbl Ttnturt. So mwrfcrmcc v.'ivh private 

enterpnje a avoided while there ftill roiuins an ample and well de 
fined sphere of iccnty The limit dfsrrgarded, there is the dan^ that 
the new State mdtmiy will erther remain « petty and fneffccOTe play 
thinjf or will become a costly and harardons speculation I lympathize 
with the conference and the Madras Goremmeni fn their aimety for 
the fndujtrul derelopment of the Prorioce but I think that it a more 
likely to be retarded than prttmoted by the drrtnJoo to Stale-managed 
commereal enterpntes of funds whi^ arc urgently retpiired for the 
eztcmion of lodostnal and technical instruccon. 

TTte policy which I am p rep ar e d to aaacticn o that State fonda may 
he expended upon famdmitJng the people with aoch improTcmcnti m 
the methods of prodi j ctKm as tsoihrm sciences and the practice of 
Eurepom countno cm su gg est) further than this the Stale should not go 
and ft nnat be left to private enterpme to deroonstnUe these im- 
proTtmeno can be adopted with cosameroal advantage. 
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As we have seen, the proletanat were indifferent or antago- 
nistic as a whole to technical schoohng and Indian capitalists 
were mainly disinterested in subsidizing private enterprise A 
tanmng factory, which had been assisted by Provinaal author- 
ity, had already been transferred to private ownership, but 
many other projects which were in process of development 
were abandoned and a weaving factory was closed after the 
issue of Lord Morley’s instructions 

While earnest endeavor was turned, in full force, toward the 
establishing of technical schools and colleges and the encourag- 
ing of study in the institutions by such steps as scholarships for 
further training m Europe and America, industrialism was al- 
most entirely dependent upon European private capital and 
European private effort for several years 

In 1916 an Indian Industnal Commission was appointed, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and instructed 

to examine and report upon the possibilities of further industnal de- 
velopment in India and to submit its recommendations with special 
reference to the following questions (a) whether new openings for 
the profitable employment of Indian capital in commerce and industry 
can be indicated, (6) whether and, if so, in what manner. Govern- 
ment can usefully give direct encouragement to industrial development 
— (i) by rendenng technical advice more freely available, («) by 
the demonstration of the practical possibility on the commercial scale 
of particular industnes, (i«) by affording directly or indirectly fi- 
nanaal assistance to industnal enterprises, or (tv) by any other means 
which are not incompatible with the existing fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India 

A summary of the resulting recommendations would occupy 
many pages, but the fundamental pnnaples were 

First, that in future Government should play an active part in the 
industnal development of the country, secondly, that Government 
cannot undertake this work unless provided with adequate adminis- 
trative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice * 

The mam activities of Government in respect of industnes were to 


•Dispatch from the Secretary of State to the Governor-General m Council, No 86, 
Revenue of zsth September, 1919 
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indode (i) regtarcb (a) mduitrii! tnd tecimioJ eduaUwn, (3) 
comnicamd *nd mdtutml mtedligence, (4) direct tttm a nr e, frchnwal 
and firr^nrt*! lod (f) thc purcKoc of ftorei. Thit GoTemmertt vra 
not equipped for the tijk Indjcited ww obvioiB ind tHe prohlcm, ts ft 
presented ftself to the Commftrion, w»i lirgely one of orgmnizition* 
The mAchinery which thej pr oposed to set up included centnl ind 
pronnoil dcpsrtmcnti and Indiatne*, manned largely by All India 
saenofic and technical se m ce s. A brief Indication of fon ct pos of 
the units of the organizatioQ will illustrate the methods winch the 
Commaaian adrocated. 

The pfu T in oal Departments of Indcstncs to be set np fn ten proT 
inces already m most cases. In embr y o } but they were to be 

entrosted with much wider functions and supplied with moeb larger 
staffs. At the bead of each Department was to be a Director of Ii>> 
dostnes who would also set as Seortaij to Goremment and as adnser 
to Goremment in matters relating to trade and commerce. He was 
to be by a Board, to be co m posed mainly of non-offiaalt. The 

faff of the Department was to include industrial engmeeis, chemists, 
ranoia specnlixti fn Indnscry and teachers. Tlus staff wcaild be ea~ 
gaged m rsnota srmtific researches connected with industnes to be 
earned on at well^equipped institutq and Uboratono, and it woold be 
responshle for conducting and s u p er ra u ig technical and mdustnal 
edttcation and would participate m technological educatxm. The Com* 
mtaeion s proposals inmlred • Urge mcrease in and the reorganaations 
of industrial edocatioa. The pr o rr lnci al departments w ere also to be 
responsible for the coUeetKin of information statuticsl and general 
r^ardmg industnes with a new to its supply to Goremment and the 
public. The Departments were thus to be equipped to proride indus- 
tnalifti and entrepreneurs with techmcal adnee and economic and 
scientific dsta. In additioo the prorinaal departments would be mainly 
responsible for the more direct forms of assstance to mdustiy ad 
rocated by the Commmron. In the rw of the cottage industries, 
assistance could be giren m many ways— by demon stra non factories 
and peripatetic danonstrations, by the lutrodnction of better tools and 
pUnts, by instructional classes, loans, by the im pro rement of de- 
signs and of mai'ketmg To further thc smaller organized md ia tri es, 
the ettabbshment of pioneer factosics was adrocatedj thc duty of the 
department m tha case was to can^ on the work on a «m»11 commercial 
scale, in order to ascertain the initsd difiScnlbes and to > 1 > K o rf r whether 
the industry could be tn yield a profit.* 

*UcBxinDdi ■ fnJWwl hf tb* Omrnsael ( ladh aW tbe ota tad tb 

la*" CvniJalia, toL V Part n, ptyc J7«, ttc. T tny to* (■ 

* tW dnettitr I O ^unuMM tt daT w i U twn^ tb« lachatrid irwrcrtty 

of IWk, (bt "Mtsmadt U f>Q b potbnltrJr mllfblt^iif 
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The result of the Commission’s recommendation and the 
subsequent endorsement by the Government of India was a de- 
eded impetus to Indian enterpnse To demonstrate by one ex- 
ample, the Army Clothing Department turned out in one 
month forty-five times its average pre-war monthly produc- 
tion of garments in India * 

Government schools which give speaalized traming in dye- 
ing, calico pnnting, hand loom and mechanically assisted weav- 
ing, as well as leather working, have furthered the increase of 
home production in spite of boycott by Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers Apart from weaving schools there is public instruc- 
tion in carpentry, blacksmithy work and similar fields All 
types of “Cottage Industnes” have been fostered and fur- 
thered. Nevertheless, 

In Madras, opposition was offered by village moneylenders who, 
fearing the attainment of mdependence by the weavers, fixed so much 
lower rates for cloth woven with a fly-shuttle that the weaver was m 
some cases compelled to revert to the old shuttle A constant obstacle 
which is only overcome by patience has been the conservation of the 
weaver Even where the child using the fly-shuttle is able to earn 
more than his father, the parent working at his side has not always 
been willing to change But if the work is still far from complete, 
the fly-shuttle has now got a footing nearly everywhere and in many 
areas in which intensive work has been done the old shuttle is prac- 
tically extinct Automatic looms are now being introduced m some 
places, but their comparatively high cost raises a difliculty which does 
not attend the introduction of the fly-shuttle f 

Space forbids further details but the data quoted epitomizes 
the efforts of Government to assist Industnalism 

EXPORTS 

Let us glance at a summary of the prinapal exports which 
many Indians, including Mr Lajpat Rai, term a “drain” on 
India, overlooking the fact that the exports exceed the imports 
by more than $255,000,000 

•Same as preceding 

fMemoranda, page 1414. 
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Jute and jute manufactures head the list of exports, then* 
value in 1927-1928 amounting to $310,000,000 and m 1928- 
1929 to $^20/D00/X)0 India holds almost a monopoly of the 
raw jute m the world. Other countries have attempted to cul- 
tivate the plant but so far with little success. Since most of the 
jute m India is to be found in the Bengal Presidency, a large 
number of manufacturing mills have been built near Calcutta 
both upstream and downstream on the Hooghly River 

The principal purchasing countnes of raw jute m 1928- 
1929, m tons, were Germany, 260,000, United Kingdom, 
20.^000, France, iio/x», United States, 94^000, Italy, 61,- 
000, Belgium, sSfioOj Spam, 43/xio The exports of gunny 
bags of all kmda for the Last three years have averaged 470,- 
000,000 bags per year, valued at $92,500,000 These were 
shipped to all parts of the world for gram, cement, sugar, cot- 
ton, manures, coal, sand and like purposes. Australu was the 
largest buyer, the volume of her purchases amounting to $19,- 
ooopoo, while Java, Cuba and the Umted Kingdom expended 
approximately $8/DOOpoo each, closely followed by Chile, 
China, and South Africa. The United Stotea is not a Luge pur- 
chaser of manufactured bags, amcc we import mainly the sack- 
ing and Hessian cloth and make the sacks m oiu own factories. 
The Argentine Republic pursues the pohey The value of 
sacking and gunny cloth ocecds that of bags by 33 per cent, 
the value m 1928-1929 amounting to $117,500,000, the larg 
est purchasers, m order, being the Umted States, Argentine 
Republic, Canada, Umted Kingdom, Australia and China- It 
a thus seen that Indian exports find » wide field of trade. 

JUCB AND TEA 

India pro duce s the finest nccs m the world, of high dietetic 
value, and exports nearly 2,000/xx) tons a year at an anniwl 
value of almost $i5opoo/xx) Saenbfic research has accom- 
plished much in this field, over ifioofioo acres now bang 
•own m improved vanetiei. 

The history and gro w t h of the tea trade of TnHta u the 
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greatest romance of all the exports Seed was imported from 
China and successfully grown in India before the shrub was 
found to be indigenous on the foothills of the Himalayas, but 
the Chinese seed has prevailed m the mam British capital 
and Bntish enterpnse added this industry to the resources of 
the country, although in recent years Indian investors have 
followed in their steps. While the plant of the fibre is culti- 
vated by the peasantry, its manufacture for commercial use is 
still pnnapally in British hands Nearly 75,000 acres are now 
under cultivation, producing approximately 400,000,000 
pounds of leaf annually, the exports amounting to $125,- 
000,000 a year 

The United Kingdom was the most valuable client of the 
tea industry, buying 300,000,000 pounds a year as against 
11,000,000 purchased by Canada and 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
by the United States The tea industry spends large sums on 
research work in India for the protection and improvement of 
crops and on sales propaganda throughout the world In these 
respects, it is the best organized industry in India 

ORES AND METALS 

The exports of ore in 1927-1928 were 700,000 tons, valued 
at $6,500,000, but this trade is now seriously threatened by the 
low pnces of Russian ore from the Caucasian Mountains, where 
the mines are worked by Soviet Government labor and the 
products sold in Europe at extremely low pnces 

Government Geological Survey has uncovered large depos- 
its of iron ore in Singhbhum and Orissa, and the results of this 
investigation show that this portion of India contains reserves 
of three thousand million tons, which is more than can be 
smelted by the total amount of coking coal of metallurgical 
quality known to exist in India, even if the whole amoxmt of 
such coal were reserved for the iron and steel industry It is 
believed that experiments now being made to remedy the 
fnable qualities of the ore will render the metal smtable for 

•Ceylon products arc not to be included in these estimates, since Ceylon is a Crown 
Colony and politically distinct from India although a nearby island 
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home manufacture ajid therefore imports will be reduced even 
if exports of mmcnds are not increased 

Conclusion 

Nationalism is dependent upon the agglomeration of the 
particular units of a common temtory into a cohesive whole. 
The predominant feature of the spirit and sentiment of na 
tionaliam b the consaous conviction of common mtcrcsts and 
common ideals. Crystallixation of that conviction has devel 
oped m every nation of the world by the intermingling of peo- 
ples m soacty and the fusing of dive rg e n t stocks by marriage. 
The very basts of nationality u consohdation and congregation. 

Snee caste statutes deny intennamagc of castes and forbid 
intermingling of soaety, the assimilation and comprehension of 
national and international problems and pnnaples are even 
more vitally essential in India than in other countnea. Indus- 
trialism will be a potent factor m freeing the people from pov- 
erty and stagnation and in enablmg citizen to his part 
not only as a legal unit but as an active participant in the affiurs 
of state. 

Education, transportation and industnaham arc three funda 
mentals of the foundation of responsrre and responsible gov- 
ernment. They are the bedrock of ruriomlntm. 



CHAPTER X 

“SONG OF THE CITIES” IN PROSE 

Only io 2/5 per cent of the Indian peoples live in urban 
areas This metropolitan population is unequally distributed, 
varying from 23 per cent in the Bntish-governed distncts m 
Bombay Presidency to 3 per cent in the Province of Assam 

In a country of such gigantic size, it is remarkable that there 
are only thirty-three cities with a population of more than 

100.000, and only fifty-one more with a populace of more than 

30.000, in the whole of India including Burma Calcutta, 
with 1,400,000 inhabitants, is the second largest metropolis in 
the Bntish Empire, whde Bombay, with 1,250,000 residents, 
IS third ’f' The aty of Hyderabad, with 404,000 dwellers, in- 
cluding Its cantonment, is the largest town in any Native State 

Nearly three-fourths of this 10 2/5 per cent who reside m 
urban distncts are to be found in the smaller towns, which usu- 
ally combine the status of a muniapality with that of the gov- 
ernmental centre of the surrounding terrain. Many men leave 
their families in their village homes and migrate to the com- 
mercial communities for barter or work in the numerous bazaars 
and small shops which are the factones where the major portion 
of Indian goods is produced Most of these itinerant workers 
come from the lowest rural strata, the low castes and ^‘Un- 
touchables,” who have nothing to lose in their soaal standing 
by emigrating from their caste homesteads Due to their low 
literacy and impermanent habitations,f this class of workers 
causes great difficulties m the organization of industry, the up- 


•CensuB for India, 1921 According to the censua for the United States, 1920, Phila- 
delphia had a population of 1,823,000 and Detroit had 993,678, our third and fourth 
largeit cities 

tCalcutta 16 the birthplace of only 33 5 per cent of it* inhabitants and it is reckoned 
that not more than 25 per cent of the permanent residents look upon the city as their 
home The last census established that there are twice as many male inhabitants as fe- 
male in Calcutta, and that the same disparity was almost equally striking in Bombay 
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lifting of their standard of Imug and the fitting of them for 
the responsibilities of crtizenahip As centres of governmental 
adrainikration and of the courts, and as the locale of univers 
tes and institutions of higher learning,* the towns are the 
arenas of action of the barristers, the journalists, the propa- 
gandists, the candidates and the public representatives of all 
pobtical parties and communitieB. The Civil Services and the 
Co ur ts offer the widest and, m fact, almost the only field for 
the educated classes, and necessarily administrations of gov- 
ernment and law are centred m the ape*. The muiuapalitics, 
therefore, collect the highest and the lowest bterates of the 
TnHtan commonalty 

To the observant traveUcr and European resident, the towns 
offer the sharpest examples of the wide gulfs between the edu 
cated and the oneducat^ prolctanats. It requires little effort 
for the mvesQgator to peraavc the colossal obstacles ui the 
paths of the social and political evolutions of India. Every 
mumapabty possesses slums where people live m almost ani- 
mal state, for the itinerant laborers bring to the urban areas 
the same primitive habits of life which are observed m the 
villages. When the same standards of sanitahon, or, more ac- 
curately, th.^ same omissions of sanitaPon, arc exerased m over- 
crowded rookenes, the results defeat polite language. Cer- 
tainly consequent condrtions are critical to health and even to 
life Itself Going mto the courts and government offices, the 
observer finds a body of men erudite in Western language and 
Western modus ofcrtndt who have superimposed the education 
and the trainuig of a We stern pobty upon thor Eastern mar- 
rows. Imbibing the tenets and traditions of an alien aviliza- 
Pon, yet ingramed m the creeds and customs of da 

theses, the academic Indiana pre sen t a unique and distinct stra- 
tum of soacty 

The census of 1921 revealed that 70 per cent of the tene- 
ments m Bombay were classified as consisting of only one room 
With the average number of occupants of each rated at 4.3 per- 

fc omlrmitj la ti* orltal towo of ernr Prrrlaca, axrft Antm, m wiU ai 
n naaj ctW Io<la*trUl aaJ reOrlaa caaZrw nch m BeoJini ud AUfvL 
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sons The congestion of the poorer quarters m the majonty of 
other muniapalities is almost as deplorable. Let us read from 
the Indian Statutory Commission Report, which “carries the 
autliority of the members, both Indian and British,” the find- 
ings of official investigators m regard to tenement conditions 
and the efforts being made to improve them.* 


There has been a material improvement m housing conditions in 
some industrial areas since the census report of 1921 was drawn up. 
The tcrnble slums of Indian cities mostly grew up in the last century, 
and the work of Improvement Boards, even m the places where they 
were set up, was at first slow and limited But nowadays, as the de- 
bates in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the con- 
science of enlightened India has been stirred. Careful municipal con- 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and in Bombay, for example, the 
City Improiement Trust — now merged in the municipality — ^has to its 
credit a list of large schemes which are providing light and air in areas 
formerly the site of insanitary hovels The work has been earned out 
with the co-operation and support of business men, both Bntish and In- 
dian, and of local landlords, and has been supplemented by the housing 
schemes of the Bombay Government, which arc helping to provide out 
of public funds a better class of tenement Similar progress has begun 
in other of the large Presidency towns, and many municipal bodies have 
made a start elsewhere Some of the jute companies of Calcuttaf have 
laid out for their work-people long lines of healthy tenements, which 
form a striking contrast to the filthy shanties to be seen in the same 
area In Cawnporef we inspected the modern quarters provided by 
one of the leading textile firms for the families of their operatives, 
and there is a distinct tendency on the part of many big employers in 
India to develop the welfare side of their relations with their em- 
ployees But when all has been said, there is a vast amount of work 
still to be done before the general standard of urban housing for work- 
ing people in India can be regarded as reasonably good, and the most 
difficult part of the task will be to instill into the minds of the slum- 
dwellers themselves the desire for something better. 

It is the future of these many millions which must be the chief con- 
cern of all who take a broad view of Indian problems, and because the 
greatness of the task still to be discharged can only be measured when 

*Vol I, page 21 

tBombay mills are largely Indian-owned, but the jute mills of Calcutta and the textile 
mills of Cawnpore are mainly Bntish-controlled 
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oce apprecuta bow mocb most be done to rtae tbcfr tbrndird of life 
to fit for the reapons n itbdea of otueruhip. Aj yet their edo- 
is fir too low to idinit of effective ind cononuom orginiiatjoii 
■mnrig et thanKlTO, lod tboee who cpcfik for Indioo Iibor ire doc as 
1 rule men who hive risen from thar own nnh.* 

The endeavors of Bntiah and Indmns to improve the hous- 
ing standards of the worters arc both humanitarian and philan 
thropic. Their efforts arc indeed pnuseworthy for thar dif- 
ficultics are great Habit makes natural, soaal segrcgatiou 
necessary and rehgioD, in part, makes obligatory the 
nnbcalthy living condioons of the tenement dwellers A* for 
woiking conditions, factory owners are compeUed to furnish 
and bvc up to Western standards for labor, since India is a 
member of the League of Nations and is in close touch with 
the Intcmatioiial Labor Bureau. The Indun Factory Act was 
passed m accortlance with the recommendations of the Wash 
ington Conference and other international convestionB. The 
adminotntaon of this aa is in the hands of the provincial gov- 
ernments as a “re se r ve d subject.” While a Chief Inspector of 
Factories is required m each Province, the number of general 
inspectors is not always adequate, a matter pointed out by the 
Statutory Commisaioa. 

It may be noted that the report mentioned that the improve- 
ment of alum conditions is bang earned on by ^'busmeas men 
and local landlords.” While there arc notable instances of 
beneficent services by academic members of the Civil Services 
and the Bar, as a whole the university graduates hold them 
selves aloof and apart from matters concerning the laborers 
and are distinctly class-consaous of thar mental advantages and 
consequent prestige. In these quarters caste laws arc stringent 
bars to mtcnningling of social mterests. While not all univer- 
sity men arc high-caste, those of ordinary rank arc usually the 
itnctest observers of caste customs, zealously and jealously 
upholdmg thar mcreased “izzat” (prestige) They ore the 
“nouveaux riches” of Indian soacty 

A striking case m pomt is that of Doctor Bhim Rao Ramji 

Suuua; rrittalcn Rcfcrt, t«L 1, xs tad u. 
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Ambedkar, the “Untouchable” delegate to the Round Table 
Conference in London m November, 1930 Holder of the de- 
grees of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia University, in 
New York, and Doctor of Saence from the Umversity of Lou- 
don, author of standard and authontative works on Indian 
finance,* this scholar is compelled to live m Parel, the slum of 
the scavenger “Untouchables,” which lies on the humid outskirts 
of Bombay from which no currents of breeze blow toward the 
aty, for even the winds wafted over the dwellings of the “Un- 
touchables” may pollute the breath of the caste peoples. The 
men of caste use his books but they would not “defile” them- 
selves by contact with the author As Mr Charles A. Selden 
'' reportedf in his account of the astounding event in London 
when the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda had as his dinner 
guests Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Patro, a Brahman, and Doctor 
Ambedkar, the “Untouchable”. 

It IS true none of these men is tjTpical of his own caste and class, so 
that the table set for three was more a sign of an isolated miracle than 
a symbol of any material change as yet in India’s five- thousand-year-old 
social system 

The humanitanans who are working to sanitate the con- 
taminated tenement sectors are confronted by gigantic tasks 
To cleanse the Augean stables of Indian slums is indeed a feat 
reqmnng the efforts of many like unto Hercules. 

These conditions exist in all Indian towns One slum looks 
much like another, so in our visit to the five aties we shall omit 
them but not obliterate from consideration the fact that each town 
has its native quarters putnd with filth and pestilence and reek- 
ing with that mdescnbable and unforgettable odor of India, a 
pungent mustmess heavy with curry powder and ranad grease, 
cheap tobacco, oil of cocoanut, garlic, musk, withered jasmme 
flowers and spice, where the throb of the drums beats inces- 

*Both “The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British India” and “The Problem of 
the Rupee,” books developed from the theses by which Doctor Ambedkar won his doc- 
torates at Columbia and the University of London, arc widely quoted by Indian poli- 
ticians 

■{The New York Ttmts, November 30, 1930 
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eantly, monotonously, and the clamor of the wrangling rabble 
crashes against the ear-dnims massantly, maddeningly, the 
cnes of the vendors pierang the discordant dm like the harrow- 
ing wsils of banshees. India mcamatel 

Chkdgo on ths ArtHm Bomity 

A towering aty of gleaming alabaster against slopes of em- 
erald hdU that sweep mto the maty blue of the soaring Ghatsj 
a strenuous aty that juts oat mto the mdigo sea for eleven 
miles m a giant arc m whose arm float yachts and dhows* and 
ships from every nation Bombay, gateway to India, 

Royil and Dower royal I the qwen 
Fronting thy nchcft tas with richer hind*— 

A dhxnud mills roar tbnragh me where I glean 
AU races from all lands. 

So Bombay aptly described herself «s queen of the Empire 
to Victoria, Empress of India, through the pen of Rudyard 
Kipling m the “Song of the Ones.” 

Color and commerce are two impinging imprcssiora of this 
seething metropolis, EitraordmanJy broad boulevards and 
spaaous squares lined with imposing government buildings of 
Gothic ardutecture, massive, modem shops and clubs of West 
cm design, congated thoroughhurs teeming with luiunous 
Rolls-Royces and Packards mtermiied with trucks (mostly 
Chevrolets) and hnghtly pamted carts drawn by hump-shoul- 
dered bullocks, donkeys laden with huge loads or ndden by 
Mohammedan ladies enveloped m sack-hke robes that cover 
them from head to foot with email veiled squares for thar 
cyesj native traffic policemen clearmg a one way street for the 
bodyguard of the governor, — giant 5iikhs and Punjabi Mussul- 
mans magnificent m oiinson uniforms and emblazoned with the 
royal msigma, yellcnr sashes and towering turbans, — who nde 
by on beautiful Arabcin steedsj smart f rocked Englishwomen 
coming out of “Liberty’s^ or other British shops or French 

tTba «cM firm u d« Mttd Bort (■ 
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"magtisms” which nrc duplicates 111 buildings and in wares of 
their London and Parisian prototypes, casual-speaking Eng- 
lishmen with liumorous ejes and strong jaws being driven 
tlirough the traffic jam in American cars by native chauffeurs 
to some bank or court or club, near-sighted babus* wearing 
mctal-nmmcd spectacles and Western hats, sedately carrying 
brief-cases or tied manuscripts, sw'cct-faccd Hindu women 
wrapped in brilliant sans, pedestrians from every corner of the 
Ea'^t that invariably sw'arm in the middle of the streets in pref- 
erence to the sidewalks, banks and shipping houses that look 
like those on Broadway from Wall Street to the Battery, 
office buildings and piers that might be in New York, w'crc they 
not so clean, eighty-threc cotton mills w'hcre 180,000 Indians 
labor, eighty degreesf of heat, day m and day out, picture 
streets and picture skies pageantry of Bombay* 

To step into the clubs or shops or to drive by night along 
the harbor front and numerous boulevards, and then up the 
terraced heights of Malabar Hill$ with its beautiful villas of 
European residents and wealthy natives, can easily make one 
think he IS in the Occident But by day, the c\otic and up- 
roanous throngs of arrogant Arabs, swashbuckling Afghans, 
pearl-selling Persians, skirted Burmese, native students m lil- 
fitting Western clothes and horn-rimmed glasses, bold-eyed 
Mahrattas, white-robed Sw'arajists with Gandhi caps, bearded 
Sikhs and that peculiar sect, the Parsecs, wearing gorgeous rai- 
ment and odd shiny hats, permit no doubt that this picturesque 
pandemonium is the pulsing Onent. 

Usually arriving at Bombay at night,§ the weekly steamer 


•Native clerka The great number of Indiana with dcfecfnc eyeiight it ttrikingly no- 
ticeable throughout the tub-continent, 

■fThc midda>i of Bomba) arc ver) hot, but the cool nightt bring the annual mean tem- 
perature do\-n to 80 dcgreei New York City*! annual mean temperature it gz degree! 

JThc fathionablc lector of Bombay overlooking beautiful Back Bay If )ou can imagine 
the home! and garden! of Miami Beach traniported to a terraced hilliidc overlooking the 
mo!t beautiful crctccnt harbor in the world, you can virualire a icmblance of Malabar 
Hill 

§Thc boat! of the Pemniula and Orient Line, or the P and O a! it la alwa)! called, 
premier thipping aervicc between London and Bombay, uaually arrive at Bombay between 
midnight and z A.ri in order that hundreds of mail bagi and piece! of freight may be 
unloaded in time for the tbipt to sail at 9 a u for Ceylon and Auitralla 
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moves off a long coast line nmmed with lights. As the ship 
nears the shore, the traveller secs massive binldmgs bordering 
a wide boulevirti along which nmncrous cars arc speeding, a 
perfect picture of Michigan Avenue and Chicago with a sheared 
skyline! Later impressions add to this first comparoon, for the 
atmosphere of Bombay has much of that restless exuberance, 
that ferment, not of ic old but of the new order of affairs, 
fhaf permeates America’s second aty Ai Chicago epitomizes 
the spirit of the West, Bombay seems to bespeak the spirit of 
New India, If underneath that bluster and bravado New In- 
dia can evolve even one-half the fortitude and stamina that 
forged our vigorous West, what a country Indu will be! Per- 
haps Bombay^ iconoclastic disorder is only enamel, only a sur- 
faa Jingoism, even as A 1 Capone’s Chicago is superstrata. 
Whatever time unearths m the soul of the aty, Bombay will 
always seem to me Chicago-on-the Araban-Sca. 

Although the coast of Bombay is swathed in traditions that 
trail back into remote centuries, the aty was built by Bntiah 
ingenuity and Bnttsh engmeenng When the ships of the 
Western traders put ashore on this swampy coast, they found 
twelve marshy little islands grouped near the malanous fringes 
of a narrow but fertile strip of land that lies between the for- 
bidding wall of the Western Ghaft and the Arabum Sea. In 
1661 three of these small isles, the largest of which vras Bom- 
bay, then eleven and a half miles long and three to four miles 
wide, were ceded to England as part of the dowry of Catherine 
of Braganza, Princess of Portugal, on the occasion of her mar- 
mge to Charles II of England who then leased Bombay to the 
East India Company at an annual rental of £iol 

On this pestilent ffiland the Bntjsh traders built a factory and 
from that small beginning grew the magnificent metropolis of 
Bombay, now a spaaous aty of uninterrupted breadth, for 
bridges, causeways and filled in land connect the vanous islands 
to each other and to the peninsula itself What we have done 
in the Panama Canal 2 imc, the British did m Bombay by 
metamorphosing a swampy death hole into a healthy thriving 
area. That is how a fifty-doUar-a year island grew mto the 
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mainland and became Bombay, second aty of India and third 
aty of the British Empire 

While Bombay owes its enterprising and prosperous mo- 
dernity to the British, the majority of its mdustnes and com- 
merce IS to-day in the hands of Indians and of Parsees, de- 
scendants of the Persians who fled to India in the eighth 
century following the Mohammedan conquest of Persia Al- 
though the Parsee residents number only 55,000,* they prac- 
tically control the philanthropic and industnal affairs of the 
aty They are essentially traders and bankers, rivalling the 
Jews in their flair for making and accumulating money They 
form a rich and influential merchant class, their shrewdness and 
acquisitiveness giving them prommence in finanaal and com- 
meraal enterprises They are a kindly, generous people, a 
number having been knighted for their philanthropies or for 
their services to the Bntish Government to which they are no- 
tably loyal 

The Parsee men can always be distinguished by their nch 
garments and shiny black hats shaped like cloven hoofs The 
women are not segregated as are the Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus and the majority are well educated A goodly number par- 
take of the soaal life at some of the clubs and at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, where these dark-eyed beauties may frequently 
be seen dancing, robed in gorgeous silks and fairly hung with 
resplendent jewels Theirs is an olive-shnned, Latm-Turkish 
lovehness which blooms languidly and seductively. 

These interesting folk are descendants of the anaent Zoroas- 
trian fire-worshippers and they still preserve a number of re- 
ligious ntes which are quite unlike those of any other people 
They keep the sacred household fire perpetually burning and 
believe that a child must be bom on the ground floor of his 
house in order to begin life in proper humility and, having 
worthdy completed his days, his body must not pollute the 
earth, contaminate the sea or be consumed by fire Therefore 
all corpses are exposed to the voraaty of birds 

•There are only no,ooo Parsees m the -world, half m Bombay and the other half 
mainly m Surat, 167 miles to the north 
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In Bombay the five famous Parsec Towers of Sileiicc crest 
one of the heights of Malabar Hill, where the gle am i ng white 
towers with their Inezes of livwsg vultures rise above the tree 
tops of a beautiful park surrounded by high walls- Through 
the gateway of an outer enclosure one may glimpse the ex- 
pansive gardens within and a flight of aghty steps which mount 
to the entrance of an inner wall which surrounds the sanctuanes 
of the dead. The bodies of all Parsecs are brought to this 
Zoroastnan cemetery and placed on gnlls within the cylindncal 
Towers of Silence which are open to the sky and to the rapa 
aous vultures that devour the flesh It u said that m half an 
hour nothing but a skeleton remains, but the bones are left to 
bleach m the sun and wind until they arc entirely dry Then 
the gloved camera of the dewl remove the skeleton from tlie 
grooves and cast it into a well where the bone-dust slowly ac- 
cumulates. 

This method of uitenncnt originated from the veneration 
of the Parsecs for the elements and for the doemnes of Zoroas- 
ter, who taught that nch and poor must meet m death, the con- 
trivance of the well pertmttuig the literal performance of tnis 
tenet. While the basic principles of this cr^ are certainly not 
repellent, one cannot but feel shivers of repulsion running 
down his backbone when passing the cypniss-girdlcd mor- 
tuaries, for, whether m the light of the moon or under the 
blaxin g glare of the tun, the ravenous vultures are ever sitting 
m gruesome rows on the white parapets of the alabaster 
towers.* 

While the not of race* and the anaent worships of Parsecs, 
Hindus and Moslems have contmued unchanged, the prosper- 
ity and modernity of this great port have mercased. A De- 
velopment Directorate was created by the Government of Bom- 
bay m 1920 With the object of providing for the development 
of the oty and the relieving of congestion which prevails m 
the metropolis. The programme of work which the Govern- 
ment has already performed or is now carrying out through 

li *7< ttm lo dre«*rfwm(E, .rw n.— Whf 
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the agency of the Directorate is, In part, the provision of 
50,000 one-roomed tenements for tiie working classes, the 
reclamation of 1,145 acres m Back Bay and of 132 acres in the 
harbor, the development of South Salsettc, the larger island 
which intcra^encs between part of Bombay and its mainland, 
partly for residential and partly for industrial purposes, the 
provision of additional industries beyond the limits of the 
aty, the improvement of the supply and transpoit of building 
materials Industrial and residential colonies which have been 
established outside Bombay are striking evidences of the notable 
achievement of the Directorate. 

The late Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh, ruler of the State of 
Idar (north of Bombay, near Baroda) and a renowned loyalist, 
once said to Lord Minto* “Sahib, the day you forget you have 
a white face, you wall lose India ” In his book on Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Indian Communist, AJ Kafir comments on Sir Per- 
tab’s sucanct observation* “The late Maliarajah of Idar might 
have made the equally pertinent remark “Sahib, the day •xc 
forget you have a white face, you will lose India!’ ” One is 
reminded of these epitomes when in Bombay, for in this aty 
faang the lands of the white men, where ships filled with brown 
and white merchants, politiaans and students ply back and 
forth, and where W'calth and potence of brown and white are 
equal in the marts and banks, contact seems closer between East 
and West Here it is easier for the brown to forget that the 
government has a white face. 

Bombay is a cauldron of clashing political interests, a battle- 
ground of the contesting native parties the Swarajists, the Na- 
tionalists, the Communists, who are closely allied with the 
Soviet, the Unionists, and all the numerous, and seemingly 
innumerable cliques of Indian politics Here the communal 
clashes are constant and the party cleavages are ceaseless, 
and although 900 miles from the country’s capital, Bombay 
is the mam arena of party strife, a composite Madnd and 
Moscow 

Bmlt by the brains and the brawn of the Occident, Bombay 
vibrates with the blood and breath of the Orient 
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Pow^ on Sdt Ctlciftt* 

Threadneedle Street, the Thames embankment, Grays Inns 
of Court, Regent Street, lifted ca bloc and set down amid 
temples, mosques, bazaars and mtneate Indian alleyways and 
coortyarda on uncertain sands that seep mto the muddy waters 
of the ahiftmg Hooghlyj structure# of strength with thar feet 
m the ooxmg mud of a wilful nver, “power on ailt” Calcu tt a. 


Me the Sc* C«ptim lored, the Rircr built, 

Wealth aought and Emgi adrentuml bfe to hold. 
Hail England! I am Ana — Power on SHt, 

Death m taj hands, but Goldl* 


Calcutta, With a quarter of a milbon more people than Bom- 
bay, 13 a rival of the West coast port- The two aoe# have a 
similar background of history (for Calcutta also was built by 
Bntish conquering the force# of nature), but a totally djitnmilar 
atmosphere. like so many Bnmhers who become more and 
more Bntish the farther they journey from home, so with 
these aties. Calcutta, facing the East, breathes England, pul- 
sates England, ts England- Compared with Bombay, Calcutta 
has sobdity m exchange for beauty, tenaaty for turbulence} 
power more than color, trade rather than commerce, jute sup- 
planting cotton a sultry humid harii and a mud-brown nve r 
instead of a gloncms golden downpour on a sparkling sea- In 
Bombay one senses a raVmg over of the aty by the Tndtans and 
the Parsecs, a receding of the statu# of the Bntish to that of 
imper manent benefactors, but you can no more imagine Clive 
Street^ or Chowringhi Roadt **gone Indian” than you <*an 
picture the Bank of England bemg run by Gan dhi. 

The Sea Captain of Mr Kipbng^ rhyme was one Joe Char- 
nock, a mm as nigged as h» name, a sort of Engli^ Daniel 
Boone, who sailed up the muddy water# of the Hooghly m 

Frm f tlM Odo. Ur Utcnl nMulDf wm litt b tba 

t IthIitvI h AU>, Man}/ bo««* Mb •» tM wnSa wMtS 

rT«*tdlarr«o r*nU« vU deatk 
rUa Win StTwt cul HM Amne t CiMtU. 
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1690 and landed on a jungle bank not far fiom the anaent 
shrine of the loatlisome Kali, goddess of fear and terror, whose 
thirst for slaughter and destruction can be appeased only by 
fresh blood On this forbidding site, 120 miles from the sea, 
Joe Charnock and his handful of men built a barricaded shelter, 
the original Fort William, and engaged m trade wth the mul- 
titudes of pilgrims who came to pay homage to the monstrous 
deity 

This unprepossessing post was really strategically located, 
for It ^^•as not merely situated on holy waters hard by one of 
the most sacred Hindu temples, but it was planted in the heart 
of the most productive and densely populated aiea of Hindu- 
stan at the verj^ gateway of the prinapal waters of northern 
India, high up on the Hooghly \vhich is the main arm of the 
mighty Ganges, that great stream which rushes from the Hi- 
malayas to the Bay of Bengal with gradually decreasing speed, 
splitting into numerous channels which topsoil and nounsh the 
great Gangctic plain and delta with rich dark mould from the 
mountains 

In 1700 Joe Charnock purchased three nearby villages from 
the son of the Emperor Aurangzeb and the little ent] e-pot con- 
tinued to grow Tlie colony had increased to 10,000 people 
W'hen the Nawab of Bengal seized the fort on a hot June night 
in 1756 Most of the settlers escaped down the river in ships 
but 146 men and women were captured and crushed into one 
cell of the guard-house m the Fort, the terrible “Black Hole of 
Calcutta We have already read of the tragic perishing of all 
but twenty-three of the victims by the following morning and 
about the recapture of the Fort by the gallant Clive and his 
subsequent victory over the Nawab in the momentous battle at 
Plassey, just north of the post 

This little colony which had survived a precarious past grew 
into a settlement with a bnlliant future From the landing 
place on the nver bank which led to the sanctuary of the fear- 


*At one corner of the mam post-office m the heart of Calcutta it a black, marble slab 
which covers the actual site of the guardroom, which was only twenty-two feet by fourteen 
feet. 
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some Kab, or Kali Ghat,* the post took its name Calcutta. 

The settlement was destined to become the premier pohtical 
and commercial aty m all the far-flung dominions of Great 
Britain, a aty m but not of the East, with massive buildi n gs 
standing only a few feet above the murky Hooghly on the un- 
certain foundation of Ganges mud, great jute miUsf rearing 
their smoke stada for forty miles along the river front which 
IS speared with docks, jetties and long piers, piled with ship- 
ments of jute, hides and skins, coal from Bihar and chests of 
tea from ^e gardens of Darjeeling and of Assam, jutting out 
into the brown waters which are thronged with water craft of 
every type the East has ever seen or made. 

liie pndc and potency of this ''London of the East” m- 
creased throughout the nineteenth century, but m 1912 her 
pndc was hurt when her imperial honor as Capital of India was 
lost to Delhi and a few yass later her potency was endangered 
when Bombay edged into the proud poation of premier port of 
India, both but concessions to the laws of national grow t h.^ 
But Calcutta maintains her undimmed dignity as Capital of 
Bengal, the scat of a governor, the possessor of a great um- 
vemty and numerous Imperial museums, memorials and li- 
hranes, and as the focal point of Engbsh industry and *>- 
acty For a sahib station^ m the mojuud (a colloquial ism 
meaning the country distncts), Calcutta cpitonuzcs the nearest 
dream of "home” to be found cast of Suez, and every one who 
a anyone spends the Christmas season there, shopping in the 
imposing and luronously complete stores and indmging m the 
pleasures of the theatres, restaurants, clubs and — of supreme 

(o Bla^ Piwfii "dq* b8 rfrir-tU** or "iiwnailn fwa.* 

Hl* ttrfu loJImf don lato tSi Hoty «d vUcS Wrfto are WnJ cod tb 

tvo wn oo titn m^n of ladla, (So Eadm «sd Wedarn OhcB, dm fa«Ta tk« tarn tf- 
la avh, tli« Wotera Qlistf koit of 4 » look nin g Uat 

tTben tn tkotf 5 Jvu mill* ots^lortox opfrukutElp iao,ood vwken oe tht 
•Urti f Cil atti. Beegml coxtral* MHCofolr il di« Jrte f ««rU< 
tWhk fn o— Dd itt** cod ItnUng «f Indk* pcopla, ciphU la dia coin •! 
ca eaenom c^otij m drk p t a. m t t f Alfo. arftk tW g i ao tk of gtew (I* 

plipikil roTcttioMuii for l arg e cod larger coaccawdcilcit* fer ^ n - l rit^ r irt«.7 vUdi Cel. 

o«ld Bot BtniT OclU b die logical g^Tcktl cad poQdcal plrot of T"^«- Staca 
cW laajorltj of trade k «tti tka Weet, Boskej to ocaan port fadag vrK, b aataral 
piiM di a c^ fer latoa rririwnn 
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importance to the sahibs — the race course The Indian Grand 
National, the greatest sporting event m India, is run every 
Chnstmastide, and there arc polo tournaments between the 
teams of the Maharajahs of the different native States and the 
crack regiments of the Indian Army, cricket matches and glit- 
tering state functions at Government House, balls at the Satur- 
day Club (‘which is comparatively the Newport Casino of In- 
dia) and a varied programme of amusements that brighten the 
monotonous months of the rest of the year for those from the 
mofussil 

The sojourner can leave these gayetics and visit two temples 
m different suburbs of this most English aty in the East, to 
behold tv'o striking contrasts of Hindu India a Jam temple 
and the shnne of Kali. 

The Jains are a sect of Hindus who follow the teachings of 
Mahavira, who is believed to have been a contemporary of 
Buddha. The tenets of this teacher are closely akin to those of 
Buddha in their benevolence and humanity, and Mahavira, like 
Buddha, did not attempt to destroy Hinduism but to reform it 
There are over a million Jains in India and these people be- 
lieve that all animals and plants possess souls, so the Jams re- 
fuse to eat in the open air after dark or during ram, and ■will 
not walk in the wind without covering their noses and mouths 
lest they breathe m insects of the air and so destroy them, and, 
for the same reason, they strain their drinking water three times 

The temple they have built outside Calcutta is an exquisite 
piece of exotic architecture, entirely inlaid with myriads of 
colored stones and glass, reflected m a mirror lake surrounded 
by beautiful gardens There is a Chinese touch to the design 
and a Burmese affability in the pleasantness of the Jam keepers 
of the temple. 

On another side of Calcutta, only a mile and a half from 
the English Cathedral, on the bank of an old bed of the 
Ganges, is the repellent temple of Kali which is the particular 
proprietorship of a family of Brahmans who slaughter animals 
every morning beside the shnne of the Goddess of Destruction 
m order to appease her appetite for blood Until the Bntisb 
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forced the priests to stop the skying of human victuns, includ- 
ing pilgrims -who came from kr and wide to worship at this 
sacred site, the Goddess was bat mollified by the blood of a 
virgim But to-day the heinous deity must be satisfied with 150 
or 200 fads, whose throats arc cut each day by the pnests, on 
the altar of the bulbous-cyed wife of Sava,* 

It 13 a revolting task, but we really should viat this temple 
which IS one of the most important of the many shnna erected 
throughout India to this prmopaJ goddess of the Hindu 
hierarchy Early mommg » the best hour to drive by motor or 
go by bwt to the sanctuary Leaving our car at a short dis- 
tance, or stepping from the boat to the ghats leading up from 
the muddy stream, wc make our way along a narrow lane lined 
with the shnnea of mmor datio and the stalls of sellers of re- 
pulsive religious symbols, our servant cleaving a passage 
through the throngs of jostling devotees, sacred cows and 
paruh dogs, past rows of wild-cyed, self tortunng fehrs 
squatted on spikes, holy men whose naked bodies are smeared 
with sanctified grease and cow dung, whuimg mendicants with 
festering aora and sidcening mutilatioas. We hold our breaths 
as long as possible as we push through the milling crowds, for 
the stenches are almost ov e rpow er ing 

This lane of agonies and hysteria ends at the gateway to the 
sanctuary, which has denved its halJowcdncas from the legend 
that when the corpse of Kah was cut to pieces by order of the 
gods and chopped up by the disc of Vishnu, one of her fingers 
fell on the very ^xjt. A pillared portico with flights of steps 
leading up from three sida surTtrands the shnne. Shouldered 
and jostled by the mob of worshippers whose cya arc aflame 
With fanatiasm, wc wait uneasily m front of the sanctum sanc- 
torum for the great doors to swing back and reveal the idoL 
Slowly the portals move outward. The clamors of the 
frenzied mob drop to wailing moans as the pious prostrate 
themselves m fear and eupplication. A monstrous idol with a 
terrifying black face and gc^ghng eya peers out through 
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stnngs of hair, and an out-thrust tongue dnps blood The 
four-armed body is painted a ghasdy blue Around its neck is a 
string of skulls, about the loins a crimson girdle, one arm 
grasps a reddened sword, another a gory human head, the third 
is raised in menace, tlie fourth points down to hell The priests 
chant rapturously, the worshippers moan ecstatically, the gongs 
boom and the doors swing shut 

On tlie altar of sacrifice the priests begin their work of the 
day Shrieking goats are dragged along still dripping from 
the waters of a sacred brook where they have been consecrated 
by being dipped in the murky stream in the midst of praying 
devotees who immerse themselves in the holy water Brahmans 
in blood-smeared garments force the terrified animals one by 
one up on the slimy platform The executioner’s blade swings 
down in a gleaming arc The mob rushes forward to wallow in 
the gory sluice or be bespattered with the sacnfiaal blood it is 
holy Some of the pious crawl on their stomachs about the 
altar, others lap up a stream that tnckles out of a dram at the 
back of the temple it has washed the feet of Kali, — it is holy. 
The crowds beat their chests in paroxysms of dementia, and 
some litter the ground where pools of crimson are fast con- 
gealing The Asian sun beats down on a scene of slaughter and 
perverted piety that sickens and salivates our very souls 

A shadowy Gandhi stands by our side and we speculate upon 
the “love and beauties” of the creed of this Mahatma (saint) 
who expounds the purity and humanity of his doctnnes What 
does he do when he attends the monstrous rituals of this major 
goddess of his religion, the wife of the god Siva? I do not 
know, but of Hinduism in general he proudly says* “I am a 
Plmdu before I am a Swarajist ” 

A nausea of horror retches the spint. We flee the saturnalia 
of gore and make our way as swiftly as possible back down the 
lane of demomacal pilgnms, and escape in our car as fast as we 
can to the sanity and cleanliness of Calcutta without visiting 
the burning ghats near the temple How clean seems the 
smoke of the jute mills, how welcome the white of the faces' 
Perverted piety Kali ghat Power on Silt Calcutta. 
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Savfin Dftd CMptiaU and Om Now Delhi 

Seven aha m one, Delhi* is the livmg mcmoml of ceo- 
tunes of impenil rule. Its history embodies the email mcm- 
orabtlia of ail India from the dawn of the Aryan avilization 
down to the present day 

Authentic records show no time when there was not a com 
manfling settlement on the site of this notable capital The 
central story of the anaent “Mahabharata”f narrates the strug 
glc between two families of the ruling Lunar race of Aryans 
for a sector of country eorrounding Delhi, and many traditions 
spesih of an Aryan kmg ailed Yudhahthcra being the founder 
of Indraprastha, the first aty of definite record to rest on the 
local Delhu From the time that Mohammed of Ghor swept 
down through the Khyber Pass m 1193> saxed Indraprastha 
and established Mohammedan supremacy which was to remain 
paramount for almost seven centuries, history is very vivid and 
quite espliQt regarding the ax Delius that supplanted the 
first aty, each one having a slightly different emplananent, and 
wr can go out to New Delhi and watch for ounielvefl the wnt- 
mg of a few more pages of history in the construction of the 
eighth imperial capital 

All of the Delhi s have had a tempestuous life, for this royal 
stronghold on the banks of the Jumna, in the very heart of the 
northern plains of plenty,^ has ever been a aty of tremendous 
Tfcalth and consequently a ceaseless temptation to the pillagers 
and plunderers of all central Asia. We have already sketched 
the turbulent years from the tunc that Kutab-ud Dm, who had 
once been a Turla slave and later Viceroy of Indt^t for Mo- 
bammed of Ghbr, usurped the throne, founded the Slave 
Dynasty and m 1206 made Delhi his scat of residence, to the 
time when Babur, the Lion, rushed through the Khyber with 
his hordes from Tartary, wrested India from the preceding m 

•Piwwmoced 
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vaders of his own Moslem faith, and founded the empire which 
was distinguished by such extraordmary magmficence and glitter- 
ing splendor that it evoked the title of “The Great Moghul ” 
Dunng the entire era of Pathan rule, as we may broadly 
term the reigns of the Moslem sovereigns from 1193 to the 
imposition of Moghul authority in 1526, the country enarchng 
Delhi was a gory battlefield and even the streets of the aty 
often ran “rivers of blood” and were “heaped with car- 
nage and slaughter ” Sometimes the destruction was so com- 
plete that It was easier to erect a new capital than rebuild the 
old but whether the aty site was changed for this reason, or 
merely for the whim of a ruler, the plain that stretches from the 
walls of the city is strewn for eleven rmles to the south with the 
crumbled walls and once proud buildings of six different aties 
as well as with many magmficent structures that have survived 
intact to awe us with their grandeur The most noted of these is 
the Kutab Minar, a great tapering column 240 feet high, with 
flutmgs carved in mtncate design m which are introduced 
verses from the Koran, and five corbelled balcomes This far- 
famed tower of victory, which is placed m the august ranks of 
the world’s greatest architectural achievements, was built be- 
tween 1210 and 1230, either dunng or immediately following 
the reign of Kutab-ud-Din, the Slave Kmg 

The death of Babur, the first Moghul Emperor, was fol- 
lowed by a desperate struggle between his son Humayun and 
the Pathan King, Sher Shah, who refused to recognize Moghul 
paramountcy Humayun, after years of bitter exile, was ulti- 
mate victor, but to-day the contest between the two men lives 
on m the nvalry of structural beauty between their mausoleums 
which stand almost in sight of each other in one of the old 
DeUiis The Mosque of Sher Shah, a magnificent sandstone 
edifice, has been loaded with eulogies by antics of architecture, 
while the Moghul’s tomb, an octagonal mass of rose-colored 
stone inset with white marble, aowned by a gleaming alabaster 
dome of surpassing chastity, is even more widely praised The 
design of Humayun’s mausoleum was adopted for the sublime 
Taj Mahal in Agra, but it is, as that eminent art critic. Sir 
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James Ferguson, comments*^ “used here [Humayun’s scpul 
chre] wthout the depth and poetry of that celebrated building 
[the Ttj] It IS, however, a noble tomb and anywhere else 
must be considered a wonder ” 

Huraayun’s son, the great Akbar, and hii son, Jahangir, pre- 
ferred Agra as their capital, but Shah Jahan weaned of Agra 
after the death of his beloved Quficn, Mumtaz i Mahal, and 
It was hiB orders that raised the great Jama Masjid, with which 
no mosque except San Sofia in Constantinople can be compared 
m size and splendor, f and set within the truculent red walls of 
the Fort his superb dream palace of marble. It is to Shah 
Jahan that Delhi owes its revived unpenabsm and meradicablc 
resplendence. 

To-day the strecta of this vibrant oty, which is enorcled by a 
great high wall and entered by picturesque twin gates, pr e se nt 
a carnival of ever moving medleys of race and color, m which 
the stalwart Indians from the north always predominate. 
Through crooked narrow ways pass bullocks and buffalo carts, 
tall and narrow camel carts, elephants with swaying howtlahs, 
mules, ndmg camels, motor cars, omnibuses and strolling aaoed 
cattle, 

Chandni Chauk, the broad street of the adversmiths, which 
runs for a mile from the Lahore Gate of the Fort, built by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, to the Lahore Gate m the city wall, is 
one of the farthest famed thoroughfares m the world, Ccr 
tainly it is the gayest and most diversified roadway in color and 
type in all Inda as well as one of the busiest marts of the East- 
Where once clashed the arms of Mongolians and Moslems, 
Moslems and Moghuls, m combats on which hung the fate of 
India as well as the fate of Delhi, now stand shops of all sizes 
and shapes where one ts offered spun metals and dazzling 
jewels that arc fit for an emperor^s coronet or a chorus girl’s 
bracelet. Out of old biscuit fins or marmalade jars the ingra 
toting merchants pour warm red rubies and jades, cabochons, 
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garnets and sapphires, carved and cut with whole gardens of 
designs and inset with pearls or diamonds, until one is fairly 
dizzy with the glow and glitter and gorgeousness of sparkhng 
gems Nowhere else in all this world do lapidaries achieve 
such rich and barbaric effects from stones that would be scorned 
by our Western jewel lovers of mechanicallv perfect and geo- 
metncally faceted preaous stones 

But the greatest jewel of Delhi is the exquisite marble palace 
of Shah Jahan, the Emperor-lover, which rises within the rose- 
red walls of the Fort that stands on the banks of the Jumna 
This alabaster palace with salons of ivory marble and walls of 
panels inlaid with mosaics of preaous stones and covered with 
filagrees of gold and silver, is best described in the words of 
Bishop Heber, who ejaculated ^Hhe Moghuls designed like 
Titans and finished hke jewellers J” 

The Hall of Private Audience, or Dewan-i-Khas, is said to 
be the most beautiful single apartment in the whole world, and 
so stirred was Shah Jahan when he first beheld its transcendent 
beauty that he exclaimed. 

Agar Fardaus bar ru-i-zamm ast 
Hamm ast wa haram ast wa hamm ast 

These Persian words, which are engraved in gold on the marble 
walls above two outer arches, mean 

If there is a Paradise on the face of the earth. 

It IS this, oh! It is this, oh! it is this 

In 1739, Nadir Shah swooped down on India from Persia, 
massacred thousands upon thousands in the streets of Delhi and 
after a fifty-eight-day sacking returned through the Khyber 
with booty estimated to be worth $116,000,000, which m- 
cluded the ghttenng Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan that was so 
encrusted with emeralds, sapphires and rubies that it repre- 
sented, in full detail, two huge peacocks with outspread tails, as 
well as the dazzhng Koh-i-noor diamond, all of which he ear- 
ned to Teheran. Since then this great marble salon, where Shah 
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Jahan once held audiences while seated on his throne supported 
by the effulgent peacocks, has stood unemb e ll tsh ed, like an 
empty but exquisite jewel box. 

Separated from t^ cncfaantmgly beautiful hall by a garden 
fragrant with flowers and splashed with fountains, is the Hall 
of Public Auxiiencc, or Dcwan 1 Am, a vast pillared audi 
tonum of carved red sandstone, open on three sides. In the 
centre of the back wall there is a raised recess, panelled in 
marble and inlaid m jade, agate, lapis hmili and cornelian, 
which was known m olden days as *rrhc Seat of the Shadow of 
God,” for here the emperor sat when he held his Durbars. 

Rivalling the beauty of the Hail of Pnvate Audience is the 
Pearl Mosque, the personal place of worship of Shah Jahan, 
an exquisite edifice of white and gray marble which is carved 
and inlaid with mother of pcarL It justifies its name. 

In after days, during the Sepoy Mutiny, this dream palace, 
of such delicacy and punty of bttuty that no words can fittingly 
describe it, was used as barrack rooms by the troops. One shud- 
den to think of such defilement of this jcweL 

But the chief reminders of the prominent part which Delhi 
played in the Sepoy RcbeUion are the bullet nddled diurch of 
St. James and the battered Kashmir Gate which speaks 90 
eloquently of the surpassing heroism of the attack and retaking 
of the aty by a mere handful of Englishmen who had been 
entrenched on the noted “Ridge,” a mound to the north of the 
aty, for four agonming months of farame and fighting, be- 
sieged on all sides by attack after attack of the overwhelmingly 
large forces of the mutmeers, who had seized and held the aty 
With the BntoherV own guns and ammunition 

Following the incorporation of India into the realms of 
Great Bntam m 1858, Delhi for the second tinn» m seven cen- 
times lost the honor of bang capital of the empire. The 
British established the capital of India at Calcutta, for Delhi 
had steadily been losing m importance for more ihan 100 
years, due to the tempest of devastations of invading Afghans 
and Persians and despoiling Hindu Mahrattas, while Cal- 
cutta had grown to a great stronghold of F.nglwh authority 
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In 1 91 1, however, ICing George announced at his Corona- 
tion Durbar that administrative growth and national expansion 
necessitated the removal of the country’s capital from crowded 
Calcutta to the formerly glonous aty of Delhi, which is the 
logical physical and political pivot of India, standing as it does 
almost equidistant from the three major ports of India: Kara- 
chi, Calcutta and Bombay. 

So the English Emperor, King George, moved the capital of 
India back to impenal Delhi, even as the Moghul Emperor, 
Shah Jahan, had done To-day Delhi is a radiant aty vibratmg 
with bnlliant British social hfe, the coming and going of the 
Pnnces of India for play or for convention of the Chamber of 
Pnnces,’*' and the thronging of members of the Legislative 
Assembly and of thousands of government representatives and 
clerks 

On the north of the aty a new capitol is in process of com- 
pletion, the New Delhi representing the New India On a 
rocky elevation, called the Acropolis, fittingly stands the Vice- 
roy’s house and the secretanat, a staking symbol of the umty 
of power between the British Crown and the Indian peoples 
About the feet of the Acropolis are expanding the halls and 
chambers of an inaeasmgly autonomous government, a capital 
aty that has grown as rapidly as has the Voice of the people 

The eighth Delhi, m keepmg with the spirit of the times, 

*Thc Chamber is a consultative and advisory council of io8 ruling Princes -who enjoy 
permanent dynastic salutes of eleven guns or over, together -with other llulers of States 
■who exercise such full or practically full internal po'wers that they are qualified, in the 
opinion of the Viceroy of India, ■who is President of the Chamber, for individual admis- 
sion to the Chamber In addition, 12 members are elected by the Rulers of 127 other 
native states The Chamber has convened at Delhi every year since February, 1921, for 
the purpose of securing the expression of their collective opinion and of providing for 
counsel in matters of common concern to India as a ■whole. Two important provisos of 
the Chamber’s constitution arc 

"Treaties and internal affairs of individual States, rights and interests, dignities and 
powers, privileges and prerogatives of individual Princes and Chiefs, their States and the 
members of their families and the actions of individual Rulers shall not be discussed in 
the Chamber 

“The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any way the engagements or the 
relations of any State with the Viceroy or Governor-General (including the right of 
direct correspondence) nor shall any recommendation of the Chamber in any way preju- 
dice the rights or restrict the freedom of action of any State” 

The Chamber was directly instigated hy the proposals of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report and the ceremony of inauguration was performed in behalf of the King-Emperor 
by the Duke of Connaught in the Dewan-i-Am of Shah Jahan’s marble palace in Delhi 
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has not built at the cost of the seven Path an and Moghul 
Delhis which embrace the gloncs that have made the name of 
the aty a synonym for Oncntal magnificence throughout the 
world, but bcade them, an attribute to past impcnalism and an 
attestation of future fedcratiom 

Seven dead capitals and one new Delhi 

Sapulihra of Bo*iUy Agra 

Babur, the wamor poet and descendant of the two Asian 
Scourges, Chingiz Khan, the Tartar, and Timur, the Turk, after 
sweeping down upon Delhi and wrenching the throne from 
the Pathan King marched 125 miles to the soitth with his 
I2/X)0 Afghans, Arabs and Baluchis to encounter the allied 
armies of the Rajput Rajas, a great host of 100,000 men and 
1,000 elephants. After a temfic battle, Babur won a decisive 
victory, but so furious had been the assaults of the valorous 
Rajputs and so great had been the stress of the fray that Babur 
gave particular care to perpetuate his paramountcy in this »ec- 
non of the country by fortifying a Hindu aty that stood upon 
a scarped hillock almoet in oght of the battlefield, a town by 
the name of Agra which had been held as a frontier outpost for 
some years by the Mcislcm Lodi Jongs. 

It was Akbar the Great, grandson of Babur, who determined 
upon making this atadel his capital and accordingly commanded 
the constructioii of a great fortress with battlemented walls of 
red sandstone that still stand cr escen t wise along the bank of 
the Jumna. So extensive and elaborate was the scale of the Fort 
that It required eight years to complete m spite of Akbor^n auto- 
cratic command over thousands upon thousands of artisaas. 
Akbar renamed the site Akbanibad and moved his court from 
Delhi to the aty within the walls that still gleam like jaemtb 
in the brilliance of the Indian sun 

But m a few yean Akbar ordered the creation of another 
great aty only twenty six miles distant from Akbarabad, the 
magnificent Fatehpur Sikn, which we have already viaited- 
But It was at Agra that Akbar died. 

Jahangir, his son, ruled over a gbttenng court tt Agra dur- 
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ing the first part of his reign of twenty-two years but he was so 
occupied m reduang the rebellions of his sons and his subjects, 
in exalting the influence of his empress, the beloved Nur Jahan, 
and in festive self-indulgence, that he built only a few struc- 
tures at Agra and was satisfied to enlarge and beautify the 
somewhat stern design of Akbar’s constructions 

Memones of the autocratic authonty of Nur Jahan, who was 
one of the most remarkable women in history, pervade the 
walls of Agra Born in great poverty, but of a noble Persian 
family, her beauty won the love of Jahangir when as a youth- 
ful prince he visited Lahore Some of the stones run that this 
Persian lady was born on the caravan route between Kabul and 
Peshawar, within the gnm gorge of the Khyber, and that her 
parents abandoned her, as a girl baby was of no value to them 
m their quest for fortune at Akbar’s court, but that a nch Per- 
sian merchant found her and carried her to Lahore, where this 
foundhng, who rose to be Empress of India, grew up to great 
beauty and was married to an Afghan warnor who held a high 
position m the Moghul Empire Jahangir, although marned 
to a Rajput Pnncess, could not forget the fasanating Persian 
despite his father’s anger, and as soon as he ascended the throne 
Jahangir commanded her divorce The husband refused, so he 
was killed and the lady brought to the Imperial palace at Agra, 
where after a bnef seclusion as a widow she emerged as the 
Empress Nur Jahan, “The Light of the World,” sometimes 
called Nur Mahal, “The Light of the Palace ” 

Nur Jahan, together with her brother, or step-brother if you 
prefer that version, Asaf Khan, finally wielded complete con- 
trol over the indolent Jahangir, who thought that anything 
that his beloved Empress did was right It is said that Nur 
Jahan was really the grantor of trading pnvileges to the Eng- 
lish as a reward for the mimstrations of a British doctor 
m the train of the ambassador from England who was 
seeking trading concessions, on the occasion of the severe bums 
of a favonte maid of the Empress Nur Jahan was so stirred 
by the alleviation of her maid’s agony that she promised the 
doctor anything he might ask, and of course he diii’t request a 
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chest of gold or a iUion of attar of roses, the enchanting flower 
essence, which was first made at the orders of this Empress, but 
certain trading pnvilegcs on the HooghJy 

Whether this story u tme or not, we know that Nur Jahan 
a the only Queen of Twfam whose signature appears on docu 
ments of state. Unfortunately the Queen not only influenced 
the empire, but finally intngucd against the jealous Imperial 
princes and Moghul generals who at last seized her as well as 
the Emperor and held them pnsoncis Six months after this 
rebellion which was led by the bar apparent but not the son of 
Nur Jahan, Jahangu- died m aptivity and Shah Jahan, who 
loved much and built much, ascended the throne and began to 
spend the prodigious wealth of the empire m erecting budd- 
ings which are the glory of Mohammedan architecture. 

Within the ghsteniog rose red walls of Agra, Shah Jahan 
bude the ezqmsite palace that is the equal, and some say the 
soperKrr, of the dre^ palace that he later constructed m Delhi, 
and wittun sight of his royal apartments he created “the most 
lovable monument ever erected,” the Taj Mahal, the Sepul- 
chre of ha beloved wife, Mumtaz i Mahal, daughter of Nur 
Jihan^s brother, Asaf Khan. It a to behold tha most beauti- 
fol buddmg m all the world — the most perfect creation of its * 
kind that the mmd and hand of man have ever achieved — i-haf 
pdgnms come from far and wide. 

I have never known of any one who has been disappointed m 
tha sublime structure, no matter how far he has journeyed. It 
a a reward for all the datances one may have travelled — a 
recompense for all one may have endured to reach it. It far 
ali suiiiopatiuns, k* let us jocancy to Agra and TnnVf a 
hsd] to the Taj Mahal 

As almost every one knows, the perfect time to visit the Taj 
a under the hght of the full moon, and I wah, in addition, that 
you may first behold it as I did, not only radiant in the silver 
of the moon, for even then you may be surrounded by tourists 
who make a point of amvmg m Agra during the full quarter, 
hut late at mght after the gates arc locked and the guests de- 
parted. 
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Driving along a wide road bordered by towenng trees and 
shadowy bungalows, we draw up in a great square surrounded 
by high red sandstone buildings. Before a tremendous gate 
rattle the locks and a sleepy keeper finally opens a small aper- 
ture m the giant gateway He refuses to admit us, but a jmgle 
of silver unblocks the way and we bend down to pass through 
the small opemng As we raise ourselves, we behold at a dis- 
tance, beyond the shimmering pool and the cypress trees, the 
most transcendently beautiful vision our eyes will ever see, a 
creation so incredibly lovely that we expect it to vamsh Awed, 
we venture to advance, though it doesn’t seem possible that any 
human foot may touch the garden path or the marble terrace 
which is a mere pedestal for this sublime monument 

We sit on a marble bench and gaze in soul-stirred wonder- 
ment at the ethereal Taj, an immense structure of purest mar- 
ble with an alabaster dome and lofty minarets that are so per- 
fectly proportioned amid settings so marvellously arranged and 
landscaped that there is no sense of size but of exqmsite dain- 
tiness The witchery of its beauty enters our souls, never to 
depart. 

In making the futile attempt to put into words the divine 
lovebness of the Taj, I do not doubt that I shall be accused of 
hyperbole. Only those who have been granted the gift to be- 
hold this celestial monument can comprehend the inadequacy 
of words, or photographs, or pamtings To the best of my 
knowledge, no one has ever been satisfied with a description or 
a picture It is like trying to portray the soul that beams from 
a lover’s eyes There is the same quality of an indefinable m- 
terfusion of overpowenng mortalness with a divine immortal- 
ness No matter how ridiculous it may sound, this exquisitely 
and delicately carved structure gleams with a luminous radi- 
ance that IS quite xmearthly As one poet has wntten; 

Not architecture! as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an Emperor’s love 
Wrought into living stone, -which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty shnning soul and thought — 
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We force oiirsclves to depart, but a 5 long u we re m ain in 
Agra we Baunt the gardcna of the Taj, for by sunnje, 
sunset or moonlight it takes on rarer and rarer beauties the 
more one beholds it. 

Watching the people move about on the steps of the sepul 
chre from the distance of the fountains, they appear but tiny 
specks, so vast is the size of the structure. Surprisingly, a near 
View docs not lessen its chastity and the eyes and the heart arc 
bewitched anew with the delicate inlay wort and exquisite bas 
reliefs t^at have npened to the mellowed tints of old lace or 
ivory Over the great doors, which were once made of trans- 
lucent slabs of agate until die vandal jats raided the treasures 
of Agra, the nmety nine names of God are inset, »nd*it is said 
that forty varieties of cameban arc used m each flower that m 
lays the panels which border the doorway and decorate the 
walls. Within the softly hghted intenor, trellises of marble 
tracery, lacy and delicate, with inlaid borders, screen two low 
sarcophagi of jewelled marble that rest 00 inlaid platforms, 
Mumtaz 1 Mahal in the centre where Shah Jahan laid her, and 
Shah Jahan’s casket at her ode.* 

On Sundays Indian men, women and children flock to the 
Taj, all wearing their most brilliant holiday attire, the turbans 
and sans, jewels and tmscls, making the gardens a Imng 
kaleidoscope in color The landscape rings with the play of 
children and the jinglc of anklets, for this a the Central Park 
of Agra to the Indiana. The scene is picturesque and mtercst- 
ing, but It IS DO tone to at enraptured before the sublimity of 
the Taj 

Many an afternoon I have seen the marble splendor 
drenched in gold that dimmed to mellowed ivory m the last 
rays of the setting sun and lingered until the Indian Hmk 
caressed the Taj with purple shadows. I have journeyed three 
tunes from the fiu* comers of India to pay homage for even one 
more moonlight night — and always it was more and more sub- 
lime. 
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Were It not that one cannot help viewing this peerless 
memorial from the Jasmine Tower, tlie most enchanting of the 
palace’s apartments, it would be wise to visit the fortress first 
After tlic Taj, one’s eyes are so blinded with beauty that it is 
impossible to give the appreciation that is warranted by the 
resplendence of the marble castle Perhaps it is tlie perfection 
of Mumtaz’s memorial that usually causes one to recall the 
loveliness of the Delhi palace before the one in Agra. 

Driving through the great fortress gate, a sandstone prelude 
to the symphony of the marble walls of Shah Jahan’s palace, 
w'e find superb structures, deserted and still, that are ever 
revelations to those who know w'hite marble as the lifeless sub- 
stance seen in Western lands The Eastern sun ripens the 
marble to exquisite tints of mellowed ivory and lustrous pearl 
that are unknown m the West. Add to this radiance of tone, 
perfect proportion and chastity of design, and you may perhaps 
understand the rhapsodizing that is inevitable when descrip- 
tions arc attempted. 

Here in Agra are Dewan-i-Khas and Dewan-i-Am that re- 
semble those at Delhi, as well as another Pearl Mosque, but 
this place of prayer is even more noble than that at Delhi 
There is also a tiny Gem Mosque where the women prayed the 
Prophet to grant them souls 

Passing through chambers with arches and walls of pure 
marble car%^ed in scrolls of gold and tracenes of silver, lighted 
by windows filled with marble lattices, we reach the Jasmine 
Tower There the Great Moghul used to lounge on a black 
marble throne and watch the domes and minarets of the Taj 
grow beneath the chisels of his thousands of workmen Stand- 
ing in the fretted recess or on the rounded balcony that pro- 
jects beyond the walls, a fountain that once splashed with Nur 
Jahan’s chenshed rose water behind us, walls inlaid with jas- 
per and agate, camelian and amethyst around us, the curving 
sweep of the Jumna m front of us, we behold m the distance 
the domes and minarets of the ethereal Taj ansing out of the 
mormng mist, a vision that blesses the eyes and stirs the heart 

Here Shah Jahan died in 1665 after seven years of captivity 
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at the co mman d of his son Atiningxcb, who reigned m Delhi, 
the ctpital bxiilt by Shiih Jahan after the death of Momtaz, 
We find onrselvcs treading softly as we depart from the pal- 
ace and stronghold of the Moghul Gcsars. 

There are other memonais of the Moghuls near Agra, such 
as the mausoleum of the Great Akbar, grandfather of Siah 
Jahan, and, of even gi e ater beauty, the tomb of Ghiyas Beg, 
the Persian, grandfather of the lady lof the Taj 

All of these superb and even sublime structures that once 
expressed the Imng joys and sorrows of the m2gniBcent Mo- 
ghuls and that now are still and silent, induce the sentiment 
that Agra is mdeed a “Sqralchre of Beauty ” 

But there is another Agra that stands side by side this aty 
of petrified loveliness, an Agra that a a thrmng metropolis 
wrth shoe factones, gold and silver embroidery industries, 
shops where imiduon mhiy work is manufactured, colleges, 
and schools, an anirrured community of 185,000 people. But 
one dnva through the busy bazaars with dream filled eyes, 
and as far as the pilgrim to the Agra of Beauty is concerned, 
this muraapahty has no importance. I recall only one thought 
penetrating ray rapturous visions, which was that m this 
Hindu aty of commerce beaidc the Mohammedan aty of 
marble, I saw scarcely five men with beards dyed henna red, 
the pnvilege that is perm i tt e d and usually enjoyed by those 
Moslems wlio have made the Aad; to Mecca, the holy aty 
This aistom is e zero sed in memory of the red beard of the 
Prophet. 

To those who have made their piJgnmagc to Agra, this aty 
of memonali of the Moghul Oesars wiU ever be A Sepulchre 
of Beauty 


TAtf Holy Cfty Bertm-es 

Benares is the holiest of holy crtiea to "joopocypoo people. 
From the standpoint of quantitative worship, it is the holiest 
aty m the worli The Hindus believe thatj while the remain 
dcr of the earth rests on the hack of a tortoise, Benares a iqv 
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held on the trident of Vishnu, the god of preservation, and 
that It IS the most beloved home of Siva The Buddhists know 
tliat Buddha came to Benares from Gaya and taught and es- 
tablished his doctrines here until his death beside tne Ganges 
m 483 DC It is the Jerusalem of Buddhism 

The histor)' of this sanctuary, which is hallowed ground to 
both Hindus and Buddhists, is entangled in obscurity. The 
Chinese travellers Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsang visited the aty 
in 399 A D and in 629-645 a d respectively, the latter men- 
tioning about 100 temples sacred to Siva whicli were objects 
of veneration to thousands of votaries. How old these shnnes 
were we do not know, although it is held certain that Benares 
was a flourishing and prosperous community six centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, for Sakyamuni (Buddha) came here to 
further his religion because it was a great centre. Whatever 
the intervening history, we arc certain that the Emperor Ala- 
ud-din destroyed a thousand temples and built Moslem 
mosques on their sites about 1300 a d. It is due to the icono- 
clastic fervor of the Mohammedans who continued to rule the 
city that hardly a single building can be found that dates be- 
fore the time of Akbar, and there arc few which were built in 
their present form before the era of the Mahratta supremacy 
in the later half of the eighteenth century. In 1775 Benares 
was ceded to the English and since that time the holy city, 
which is visited each year by no less than 1,000,000 pilgnms, 
has been under the supervision of the British. 

We arnve in the dusty, sunbaked European quarter dur- 
ing late afternoon The time to visit the sacred river is at the 
hour of sunrise, so we drive about a disappointing area of 
broad roads and and spaces bordered with dusty tamarind trees 
in a vain attempt to escape innumerable peddlers, guides, jug- 
glers and snake-charmers who haunt the long, flagged porches 
of our hotel until late at night, giving us no peace with their 
constant importuning Sword-swallowers thrust long blades 
down their throats, tncksters do unaccountable things with 
cards, while others draw cobras from out small round baskets 
hke so many yards of sausage and make them dance on their 
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faila to the plaintive waila of a flute, or cuff a weary little mon 
goose to do battle with a hooded horror 

Nara rapa on our doors long' before dawn next morning and 
we emerge into a chill and frosty bladcness to drive by tonga 
'■ for two miles through the native quarter to the nvtr front. 
The roads through the European Cantonment are empty and 
dceerted, only the parakeets arc awakening in the tamarind 
trees as we jingle along the dusty highway, but the streets of 
the Hindu city are already croiwlcd With pilgnms streaming 
in one direction while the Benares folk are taking down the 
shutters of therr shops or performing under pumps or in the 
gutters along the thronged thoroughfare ablutions and func 
tions that are usually restneted to the pnvacy behind dosed 
doors. Many of the pedestrians are swinging brass ketdes 
which they fill with the sacred waters and carry carefully 
back to the far and distimt oorners of the East, for while 
1,000,000 pilgnms come each year, they arc but the fortunate 
ones of the great multitudes of devotees, others are support 
mg great jars atop their heads for the same purpose, two ser- 
vants m flowered and cotton wadded coats, b^footed, but 
with great fat turbans and freshly painted caste marks on their 
brows, are carrying a enrason bundle slung on a bamboo pole, 
the conveyance of a high-caste lady too noble to join the pc- 
dcatnan procession of her more humble sisters, so she sits on 
a little square of basket work with her feet tucked under her, 
the four comers of the completely enveloping cover meeting 
above her head, where they are firmly knotted to the polcj 
yellow-robed Buddhist pnests with one bared shoulder are 
striding proudly along, while litters of snk and maimed are 
bong Ewrne by fiuthful relatives or servants to the waters 
which will transport them straight to heaven if they die with 
them feet dipped in the sacred stream. 

The blackness of early dawn o washed to a faint pearl gray 
by the time we reach the top of a long senes of steps the hr 
famed ghats, A hum of rhanting vcaccs comes up from the 
waters as we join the f erv ent throng and descend the duty 
stairs to the watcr^s edge and emerge upon the strange and 
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stimng sight of multitudes standing waist-deep in the holy 
waters or ciouchmg on platforms built out over the stream 
The worshippers are so rapt and ecstatic as they bend and wash 
and pray that tliey continue absorbed in their formulae of invo- 
cation If a Brahman lets eye or mind wander for one moment 
and omits or changes the order of the ritual of prayer, he has 
to begin again the long ntes that should occupy twelve 
hours, so he pays no attention to the visitors of an alien creed 
But the boatmen and mendicants are not constrained by any 
such dogma and Nara rescues us with difficulty from the be- 
seeching claques and insistent coohes and bundles us on board 
a flat-topped nver barge, where we rest in steamer-chairs while 
our boatmen push outstream and row us slowly up and down a 
three-mile crescent of river front past the strangest human 
spectacle and most extraordinary manifestation of religious 
zeal and superstition in all this world. 

Walling the steep cliff of the left bank nses an amphitheatre 
of temples, mosques and palaces, each with great ghats leachng 
down into the turgid waters, filthy with sewage and putrid 
with pestilence Thousands of worshippers are standmg m the 
stream, men completely naked, some weanng a thin cord about 
one shoulder, which is the sacred thread, symbol of their high 
caste, marned women with soaked garments and long dark 
hair clinging to their shoulders, and abject widows with shaven 
heads, all lifting up offerings of water toward the lightemng 
East, tossing handfuls three times into the air, dipping their 
bodies beneath the bronze surface of the waters, sipping 
scoops of the holy liquid, lifting the fluid and letting it stream 
through their fingers, ecstatic in their confidence that they are 
purging their souls, though the Western mind is horrified by 
the thought of the germs of leprosy and cholera and the sew- 
age that are contaminating their bodies, some with eyes 
transfixed, others with eyehds closed, some with upraised gaze, 
all repeating the while a wailing chant of the sacred mantras, 
the ancient Vedic hymns, the names of their gods and the sa- 
cred syllable “om,” “om,” over and over, all absorbed as if 
in hypnotic trance. 
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The ghits are cluttered with finatics persecuting themsclvefl 
with every conceivable form of self-torture to prove their hob 
ness. Some clench thar fists until sharp nails pierce the flesh 
and protrude through the backs of thar hands, some pose im- 
movable, month m, month out, under the drcnchmg monsoon, 
the damp dull of the nights or the blistering blaze of the sun, 
with arms raised to heaven until the smews have shrunk, the 
joints hardened and a permanent ngidity set in, others squat 
on sheets of spika, all start at the passing boats with crazed 
eyes. Some with grinning skulls, features eaten away by black 
leprosy, others in the last stages of cholera or with limbs 
twisted with paralysia or gaping with ulcerous sores, lie on the 
bottom ghats. All of these people arc indifferent to death, for 
if they die here their souls ore transported direct to heaven, 
and t^t IS why every wealthy Hindu and every Maharajah 
m the whole of India has a temple on this bank. 

The body of a young girl wi^ forehead, bands and soles of 
her feet painted red, showing that she is blessed among women 
for her hosband survives her, is bang laid on the burning ghat, 
the native cremators, naked save for breech-cloths, pile heaps 
of sticks over the still limp body, and a sobbing httle boy walks 
seven times around his mother^ bang pushed along by 
the mounung relatives. At last he is permitted to halt and 
forced to light the funeral pyre with a flaming torch. The rela- 
tives depart, one pulling along the screaming child. The paid 
ghouls prod the fire. When the flesh is consumed they will 
shovel the ashes into the nver and then heap another pyre on 
the glowmg coals. A mother commits the unbumed body of 
her baby to the temper of the troters, for Hindus don’t cre- 
mate inf ants, nor cattle, nor holy men they ire believed to be 
so hallowed that their uncharred bodies will not 
the sacred waters. 

Some of the pons standing m the str wim draw m deep 
breaths, closing first one nostril, then the other, then holding 
both nostrils with the fingers for uncounted seconds. No, they 
are not trying to shut out the stench of the diseased dying or 
the charred dead, or even of the reelong sewage. They are 
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praying Women pass down the steps to the river’s edge and 
fill brass jars and jugs and carry them back up the stairs to 
pour over some chosen image or to bathe the rajas or the poten- 
tates m their palaces bordering the river 

A flood of gold slants bnlliantiy across the broad stream and 
the sun appears over the edge of the eastern honzon A swell 
of invocation rises from all on shore and m the water, a rhythm 
of a minor, moaning litany that forever after reverberates on 
the eardrums of memory, while back of this fabulous tableau 
of emotional fervor the spires of the temples gleam crimson 
and gilt in the mormng sun 

We drift on by a fantastic panorama of masses of palaces 
and shnnes, with sculptured pillars and comcal domes, each 
supporting clusters of spikes stained with sacred red ochre and 
tipped with gold, the central steeple rising above the lesser 
ones in an elongated, egg-shaped peak, the symbol of Siva. 
Two slender rmnarets shine dazzingly m the sun all of 250 
feet above the stream, the sentinel spires of the mosque that 
the Moghul Aurangzeb built from the stones of the Hindu 
temples he destroyed Honoring a hostile faith, the Moslem 
shrine is the most beautiful structure on this hallowed Hindu 
river 

We draw to the shore and ahght to make our way through 
throngs of the maimed and the robust, the woeful and the 
rejoiang, gurus intoning the Vedic scriptures, holy men rapt 
in self-sadism, gay and laughing temple girls, sad and accursed 
widows and ash-smeared pnests of whom 30,000 never have 
time to leave the nver bank so busy are they greasing and sect- 
marking the ceaseless streams of pilgrims and buttenng and 
garlanding the 50,000 idols of the 3,000 temples and shrines 
We cut back from the embankment through deep, winding 
clefts of lanes between towenng temples and recessed shops, 
where brazen gods gleaming in the shadows, bunches and gar- 
lands of jasmine and mangold flowers and counters of sweet- 
meats caked with flies, which we must not touch with our “im- 
clean” and “defihng” hands, are proffered for sale to the de- 
vout who make such offenngs to the vanous effigies. 
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Wc come upon a amall but nchly adorned shnne of Sna 
wedged into a comer of the street, a graven saoed bull, Nandi, 
the constant companion of Siva, reclining in stony dignity be- 
fore the sanctuary, we pass idols of Ganeaha, a squat fat fig 
ure 'With, an elephant head, the son of Siva, the destroyer, and 
Kali, the terrible. It ta believed that Ganeaha^s head was rc- 
dnrrd to ashes the first time Kali set eyes on him, for, like 
Medusa, she had a destructive glance. So an elephant was de- 
capitated and ha head placed on the shoulders of Ganesha, and 
a bib tied around his elephant trunk* At the feet of his image 
a usually the figure of a rat, which is the Vih*tuiy or “vehi 
cle,” of Ganesha. Thi* god a a great favonte^ bang wor- 
shipped for good luck and invoked at the beginning of every 
Indon book as a bnnger of success and as the god of learning 

We thread our way throogfa labyrmtbs of narrow streets, all 
overhung by lofty houses and temple and niched with shnnea. 
We reach the Golden Temple, dedicated to Sva, where the 
courts are thronged with the devout who jangle the bells, 
sprinkle grease and garland the images. Two of the Temple's 
three towers are covered with plates of copper that are coated 
with tarrushed gold, hence the title of this dingy, dirty temple 
that II set m a maze of crowded streets 

Nearby stands the “Well of Knowledge,” which the Hindus 
beheve holds the lingam of Srva- The well is covered by a 
stone canopy and surrounded by a stone railing, against which 
eager and exerted crowds constantly crush while chanting tn 
wading prayer A bttle further along is the Temple of Sakhi 
Vinayafc, the Witnessing dbty Here pilgnms come for a cer 
tificatc in proof that each has ojmpleted the obligatory Panefa 
Kosi orciut of thirty-Bix and onc-cpiarter mdcs aroimd the sa 
cred ground of Benares, a route which requires at least nx 
days and sometimes longer, since the pous crawl the entire 
oraimference 

To enumerate all the ahnnea we sec would require a book. 
Wc decide to return to the hotel and pass en route a temple 
whose idol is supposed to be a destroyer who ndes about on an 

mVlSlhl^ Hrtfr ' I 'h^ im,rM <.»f tki- i^rt— 
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fections made of sugar, while a Brahman waves a fan of pea- 
cock feathers over us to protect us from evil spirits and we m 
return must drop offerings into the cocoanut shell he holds 
Passing a number of shrines to Hanuman, the monkey-god, we 
reach the Durga Temple, miscalled the Monkey Temple by 
Westerners because of the hosts of monkeys that inhabit the 
trees and infest the pavements Durga is Kali in her most 
fearsome form, and bloody sacrifices of goats are offered to 
her each day, a repetition of the orgies we beheld near Cal- 
cutta, although not on such a wholesale scale We flee the 
scene 

To-morrow the pageantry in all its barbansm, splendor and 
pathos will go on by the ancient ghats as it has for thousands 
of yesterdays, even as it will for thousands of to-morrows. 

Essence of India, the Eternal City Benares. 



CHAPTER XI 
MEPLEY OF MINOmiES 


Mauch, 1930 

“The MaJutrru will receive you now ” 

We enter A am all emflciattti man, naked save for a loin 
cloth, Kits on a floor mat with hia skeleton like legs folded back 
beside hia thighs, the soles turned uppermost, while his hands 
are busy with a spinning whecL A Hindu secretary is 

seated on other mdc of him, rever e ntly tnking down every 
word that falls from hia lips, a young woman kneels m adula- 
tion before him. The secrctanca stare resentfully, the woman 
eyes us disapprovingly, the Mahatma smiles gently Smiles 
are rarities m Indi^ Graaously he waves us to a baAlesf 
wooden bench and benignantly bds us keep our shoes on. 
Even our shoes seem rather soirtled. 

Wc study the face of the most pubhazed man on earth 
Two small dark eyes flash at one from above an enormous 
nose and a wide and almost toothless mouth the eyes of a 
strategist, the nose of a dictator, the month of a monologisL 
Huge, pared cars frame the brown fecc and one thread of 
hair, the shikha by which all Hindus are lifted up to heaven by 
thar gods, protrudes from a close-clipped head. 

“It IS always delightful to talk to Amencans,” Mr Gandhi 
begins. “Unfortunately I have Lttic time just now, as I am 
prepanng to march to the sea and break the salt laws of this 
satamc Government ” 

“We appreciate that there are many demands on your time, 
Mr Gandiu We shall be bncf I have just completed a cir- 
cle of India and throughout the Provinces the mamage-dnims 
dinned m my ears mccsamtly, by day and by night. Iliousands 
of marriages are bang perpetrated and some of the girl-hndca 

JJS 
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are mere infants m arms The approaching enactment of the 
Sarda Bill as a law must be indeed gratifymg to you 

“We need no such laws Our law of love is the true an- 
swer, and this — the charka.” He lovingly touches the spin- 
ning-wheel 

^^But Mr Gandhi, you yourself have condemned child-mar- 
riage, and certainly this law will put an end to the legalized 
abuse of girl-children and stop child motherhood'” 

Mr Gandhi’s eyes glow, not with any spintuality or moral 
fervor, as I had fully expected, but with indignafaon and impa- 
tience, nevertheless his voice is prease and even as he replies 
“It IS a Government measure Nothing good can come from 
the Government Love is the law of Truth. Did you pass a 
woman leavmg here?” 

“Yes, one who was sobbing ” 

“She was sobbing for joy I had forgiven her. She was at- 
tacked by two Mussulmans and resisted them, violently Now 
she sees her sin and the glory of love ” 

“I have read in many of your writings, Mr Gandhi, par- 
ticularly in ‘Young India,’ that your philosophy and teaching 
of Satyagraha forbid a woman defending herself even from 
assault ”t 

“Quite true Satyagraha demands absolute non-violence 
and that even a woman who is in danger of being violated must 
not defend herself with violence Perfect punty is its own 
defense The worst ruffian becomes tame in the presence of 
punty ” 

“Do you really believe that in practice, and not theory?” 

“Certainly So you see why I am not moved by the satamc 
Government’s act ” 

“But, Mr Gandhi, the Committee that recommended the 
bill, after being appointed to investigate the best remedies, 
consisted of ten members, all Indians, including the Chair- 


•The act named for its introducer, Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, restrains the solemniza- 
tion of child-mamages among Hindus by declaring such marriage invalid ■when the girl- 
bnde is below the age of fourteen years The law went into effect April I, 1930 

•fQuotations are too numerous to list. Young India, 1924-26, pages 861-862, is one 
instance where Mr Gandhi uses the precise words he used in his reply to me 
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man, cxcqjt Mr*. Bcadon, the Superintendent of Victom Gov- 
ernment Hospital m Madrasi” 

“All of my people have not yet seen the light,” Mr Gandhi 
his head »ily “But they will,” he bnghtena, “and 
now you will excuse me?” 

We make our departure. 

A month later Mr Gandhi, m addressing the villagers of 
Aat, vehemently mate* the people to break the salt laws, which 
impose a sevcn-cent (Amcncan money) per capita tax on 
the atizenfl of British iTidtAj and urges them to action far from 
non violent 

Retut the confitetoon of nit from your gnpj with ill your might 
nQ blood a tpDt. All women and children ihould alao resist. Let us 
tee whether Ae pobce dare to touch our wtanen. If they do, and if 
tbe tons and diughtert of India are not to emtsculatcd as to take luch 
an mialt lying down the whole country will be ablate- (New Yccrk 
Tum, April 9 1930.) 

Mr G*fM 

Who ts tha man whom ascetiasm has indcured wiUmgly to 
relinquish a life of ease and whom worJdliness impelled 
determinedly to grasp a position of power, who lives like a 
monk and rules like a monarch? What is the character of this 
gentle apostle and what is the career of this militant politician, 
whose perceptions arc as irrational as were John Brown’s and 
whose poliaes are as astute as were Samuel Gompers’? 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was bom October a, 1869, 
m Kathiawar, a peninsula on the extreme west of India which 
encompasses a number of >»nal 1 Native States of mostly Gujarati 
people.^ 

The Gandha beJemg to the Bania caste, a subdivision of the 
Vaiahya or third ranking caste, and appear to have been ongi 
nally retail traders, but three generatjons of Mohandas Gan 
dhi’s direct ancestors were Dewans in several Kathiawar States. 
His frthcr, although of no education save that of practical life, 
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was Dewan of Probandar and later in Rajkot and was a pen- 
sioner of the last-named State when he died, leaving little 
property His mother was a woman of deeply devout char- 
acter 

Mohandas attended government schools from the age of 
seven, always an umnterested and indifferent scholar At eight 
he was betrothed and at thirteen he was married to an even 
younger child At mneteen, after a year’s attendance at Sa- 
maldas College at Bhavnagar, in Kathiawar, where he was a 
dismal failure, the Brahman counsellor of the Gandhis ad- 
vised the mother and elder brother to send him to England to 
become a barrister, as that was the only way he could continue 
the succession as Dewan His father had died and with him 
the opportunity of being Dewan, without proper education 
Mohandas jumped at the proposal and was eager to be off 
at once, but his mother was sorely perplexed and it was only 
after taking the solemn vow that he would hve a celibate hfe 
m England and never touch wine or meat that she gave him 
her blessing Mohandas was exultant and was ready to leave 
his wife and surviving child at once, when his caste people 
raised a ternfic objection They insisted no one of his caste 
had ever defiled himself by crossing water and forbade his 
departure on threat of being out-caste He was undisturbed, 
his caste men expelled him and he left for England. These 
things we know from his autobiography * 

In London Gandhi spent three years, where he was granted 
the privilege of attending London University, being made 
a bencher of the Inner Temple, the oldest of the four Inns of 
Court of England Neither of these enunent institutions does 
he even mention in his entire chapter, “Life in London”, he 
describes in detail his expenences in obtaining vegetanan meals 
and his foibles and vanities of fashionable dress, and tells of a 
scheming landlady who “went on spreading her net wider every- 
day” in her efforts to marry him to a young English girl (he 

•“Mahatma Gandhi His O^m Story,” edited by his disciple C. F Andrews, 1930 I 
quote frequently from this work and hereafter shall use only the word “Gandhi” when 
referring to it 
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End not had the courage to tell her he was already married) 
and only near the end does he state “It was easy enough to 
be called to the Bar m England but it was diffiailt to practise. 
I had read law as my subject but I had not? learnt to prac- 
tise.” After a few more personal memoirs, he closes “I passed 
my I.aw FTammafinrn and iny Stay in England drew to an 
end.” This was m June, 1891 In all his numerous volumes 
I have never seen a an^e suggestion of grattudc for these 
honors. 1 

Handht returned to India to find his mother dead and ha 
caste people cleaved m two dans, those who Were willing to 
receive h^ and those who refosed. After a stormy sesaon, m 
which he took no part, ha brother accompanied him to Naaik, 
where he bathed in the Sacred nver, was absolved of his sms 
and permitted to return to his caste. Taking up the practice of 
law, he proved such a complete failure that bis brother was 
deeply chagrined and all his relatives displayed great dis- 
pleasure. In despair he appbed for a posiOoA^ as teacher of 
English at a aakty of 75 rupees ($.5^30) a mcloth — and was 
not accepted. | 

His brother obtained employment m Rajkot for the efis- 
hearteiied lawyer and there he improved. Drafting applica- 
tions and mcmonals brought him an average of J300 rupee* a 
month. Following some trouble he got mto with a Britiah 
official, he had the good fortune, agam »through' his brother^ 
efforts, to be sent to Natal, South A^ca, by a widthy firm of 
Porbandar, who had engaged eminent Bntish harlisters to rep- 
resent them in a large claim suit The case was icttled out of 
court soon after Gandhi arrived, but already he had madi* him- 
self acquainted with the hamsters as well as witii a group of 
American misHonancs, who tned to canvert him. 

Gandhi had no more than landed before he began a lool 
agitation by insi s ti ng upon travelling first-class. T^c Boers and 
British affix were determined to keep South Africa a white 
man’s country Black and brown were therefore (iucnminated 
against, as were our negroes before the Gvil War Gandhi, 
however, was keenly aware that he was neither ijlave nor m- 
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dentured laborer, but a British subject He used his native 
wit and Western knowledge to win his point, as a subject of 
Great Britain His victory was a never-to-be-forgotten exam- 
ple of the tremendous power that results from a working 
combmation of obstinacy and rectitude He deaded to con- 
tinue such examples m South Africa, and he did, for twenty 
years. 

GANDHI IN AFRICA 

The two decades that Gandhi spent m South Africa are lit- 
tle known to us, yet their story discloses the genesis of the 
Mahatma and his movements, it explains the transformation 
of an insignificant lawyer mto a conspicuous labor leader, rev- 
erenced as a guru (master) by his fellow Indians in the colony 
and respected as a man of fairness, in spite of his annoying 
disturbances, by the Boer and English Colomals His fame 
spread abroad to India and to England, and if Mr Gandhi had 
continued in India as he left off in Africa, he would ment the 
title of an Indian Abraham Lincoln 

Let us glance at the conditions that assisted him m his chmb 
to prominence 

The National Congress, which first met in Bombay in 1885, 
was the premeditated nucleus of Indian Parliament It was 
founded by essentially moderate Indians, helped by Bntish 
sympathizers, with the purpose of assisting Indian progress to 
self-government The Congress grew rapidly in size and in 
strength of expression * 

There were three centres of Indian bitterness outside India 
British Columbia, Natal and the Transvaal, Kenya and (to a 
small degree) Tanganyika In 1895 the Congress prayed “that 
the British Government and the Government of India will 

•Mr Edward Thompson, m his book, “Reconstructing India,” pages 52-3, comments 
“Up to 1907, the first phase of its career, the Congress remained friendly to Govern- 
ment However severe its criticism, absolute trust in British sense of justice continued 
Year after year it pressed for things that have nearly all now been conceded Tak- 

ing its career as a whole, we may say that though never fully representative of India, 
the Congress has been representative of Hindu Political India It docs not represent ‘the 
depressed classes’ or the Christians, though it has Christian members and the Indian 
Christian community is no longer outside national excitements It represents Moslems and 
Sikhs to a very limited extent It is now solely extremist.” 
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come forward to gxard the mtercsts of these settlers m the 
same ^int m which they have always interfered, whenever 
the interest of their Bntx^-bom subjects have been at stake.” 
This was only four years before the outbreak of the Boer War 
and there is certamty that both governments heed ed the ap- 
peal 

The following year the Congress protested against ^‘the 
invidious and humiliating distmctions made between Indians 
and European settlers m &uth Afnca.” So Mr Gandhi found 
a sympathetic ear for the constant complaints with which he 
delug^ both the Congress and the BnCuh Government 

Th^s same year (1896) Mr Gandhi returned to India for 
a visit, where he published pamphlets dcplonng the conditions 
of the Indians m South Afnca and “saw Mr Cresney of 
Pton^ar* He talked with me courteously, but told me 
frankly that his sympathies were with the colonials. He prom- 
ised, however, that if I wrote anything he would read it and 
notice It m his paper ”t After dcnuncaatory lectures in Bom 
hay, Poona and Madras, Gandiu^s phiLppics were mterrupted 
by a cable recalling him to Natal HU ship and another 
India arrived off Durban sunultaneously, with approximately 
800 Indian passengers, to find that currents of agitation wer e 
runmng hi^ and protests were vehement to the government 
against permitting such an “invasion” of (migrh to land, par- 
ticularly Gandhi whose tirades m Indu had been r ep o r ted to 
Natal by Reuters via England with “distorted exaggeration.” 
The populace was so inflamed that it insisted that the 800 
should not be permitted to disembark, yet the Government of 
Natal could not authoritatively prevent British subjects land- 
ing in Bntisb ttmtory A temporary solution was found by 
quarantining the ships for twenty-three days, since, m all truth, 
bubcmic plague had made its appearance that year in India. 
After this delay there were no rulings that could be utilmcd 
and the Indians went ashore. Gandhi, however, on advice of 
counsel, waited on board until the eroted crowd d is p ers ed] 

*Od* f iIm BMC la fwUlilBd la 
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then, accompamed by an English barrister, he landed and 
started to walk to the home of a friend about three miles dis- 
tant Some young boys and hoodlums spotted his turban of 
particular type and began to throw stones Gandhds progress 
became a not, and finally the piob separated him from Mr 
Laughton, the barnster. Just as matters threatened to become 
really senous, the wife of the Supenntendent of Police, Mrs 
Alexander, came along m a rickshaw from the opposite direc- 
tion She immediately alighted and bravely insisted upon 
opemng her sunshade and walking beside Gandhi Naturally 
the mob desisted and soon, Mr Laughton having gotten word 
to the Superintendent of Police Alexander, police surrounded 
Gandhi and escorted him to his friend’s house, since he refused 
the protection of the Police Station The mob followed and 
at length, at the urgence of Mr Alexander, who was addressing 
the crowd, Gandhi escaped in the disguise of a trader 

Before he left the ship Gandhi had explained to a Durban 
reporter that the news dispatches had been exaggerated, that 
he had protested before he left Afnca, as vehemently as he had 
m India, regarding the imposition of a $15 indenture, or poll 
tax, upon those Indians who remained in South Afnca after 
their periods of indenture were completed, as well as other dif- 
ferentiations, and that the arnval of the Indian emigres had 
not been planned by him. 

All this appeared m the newspapers the next day Sensible people 
among the Europeans admitted their mistake The newspapers ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the standpoint of the Europeans in Natal, 
but at the same time fully defended my action This enhanced my 
reputation as well as the prestige of the Indian Community The 

events in Natal had their repercussion in England Mr Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, cabled to the Government of Natal 
asking them to prosecute my assailants and to see that justice was done 
to me * 

But Gandhi refused to prosecute anyone and the govern- 
ment and the colomsts deeply appreciated his generosity m thus 


•“Gandhi,” page 139 
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rcleaimg the Natal admimstration from a most awkward po- 
OtlOIL 

When the Boer War broke ont in 1899 the quejcon a to what the 
Indiaiia m South Afnca ibould do immediattly presented itself for 
solmwn- We felt that this was a golden opportunity for u> to 

prore thgf it was basele* [that the Indians were a deadweight on the 
community] but, on the other hand, the following considerations were 
also urged by some “The British oppress us as mach u the Boen do. 
If we are subjected to hardship* In the Transnal, we arc not Toy 
much be lte r off m Natal or the Cape Colony The difference, if any 
is only one of degree. Again we are more or leas a commumty of 
tlares. Knowing as we do, tliat a amalj nation like the Boers u £ght 
ing for Its Tcry e mi t en ce, why should we be instrumental m thar de- 
struction? Finally from a practical pomt of new no one will take it 
upon hnnseif to predict a defeat for the Boers. And if they win, they 
will nercr fail to wreak rengeance upon us.”* 

But Mr Gandhi replied 

Howercr it did not cominend itielf to me, and I refoted h to my 
self and to the community as follows 

Our esstence u South Afnca is only u our apaoty as Bnthb sob* 
jects. In emy oscmontl we ham presented, we hire sxserted our 
rights as inch. We hare been proud of our Bnthh dtbezxship, or hare 
giTcn our rulers and the world to bebere that we are so proud. Our 
mien profe* to ttfeguard our nghts because we are Bnmh subjects, 
and what little rights wt still retain we reCan because we are Bntah 
subjects. It would be unbecoming to our digmty as a aatioa to look 
on with folded hands at a time when mm stared the Bndih m the face 
as well as ourtelres, simply because they ilJ-trcat us here. And such 
criminal inactioo could only aggraratc our difficulties. If we miSKd 
tha op^xJTtumty which has come to us unsought, of pronng the falsity 
of a charge which we bclicre to be false, we ihoijd stand self-con 
demned, and it would be no matter for surprise If then the Fnglxh 
tteaSed to worse than before and sneered at us more than erer The 
fault m such a case would he entirely at our door To say that the 
charges preferred against ounelres had no foundation m fact and were 
absolutely untenable, would only be to dcctiye ounelTei. It is true, we 
might argue that we arc bcloti cootinuiog the while to remam In the 
Errpu-e. That has been the policy of all our leaden in India and ours 
also. And if we detu^ to wm our freedom and achiere our welfare as 
members of the Bntah Empire, here a a golden opportunity for os to 
r«x« 141- 
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do so by helping the British m the \\ar by nil the menns at our dis- 
posal It must largely be conceded tint justice is on the side of the 
Boers, but c\cr)’ single subject of a State must not hope to enforce his 
private opinion in all cases Tlic authorities may not always be right, 
but so long as the subjects owe allegiance to a State, it is their clear duty 
generally to accommodate tliemselvcs, and to accord their support, to 
acts of the State * 

Eventually Gandhi formed an Indian Ambulance Corps. 

The knowledge tint the Indians, forgetful of their wrongs, were 
out to help them [the British] in tlic hour of their need, had melted 
their hearts for the time being Our work t\as mentioned by General 
Butler in his dispatches War medals, too, were conferred on tlie 
thirt) -seven leaders f 

After the Boer War Gandhi moved to Johannesburg, where 
he engaged m a lucrative legal practice and operated a weekly, 
Indian Ofiwon, m which he 

poured out my soul in its columns 4and expounded the principles and 
practice of Satjagraha [passive resistance] . It made me under- 
stand thoroughlj the responsibility of a journalist, and the hold I se- 
cured through It oaer the community made the future campaign work- 
able, dignified and irresistible f 

Then the pneumonic plague, more virulent and fatal than 
the bubonic, broke out m one of the gold mines, near Johan- 
nesburg, which were worked mostly by negroes A few In- 
dians were employed there and when twenty-three of them 
suddenly were stricken, Gandhi immediately volunteered as 
nurse and enlisted others as aides, thus increasing the reverence 
of the Indians and the respect of the Europeans 

In 1904 Gandhi started the Phoenix Settlement and moved 
his paper and its staff as well as his family to this new colony 
which had been inspired by Ruskm’s “Unto This Last ” It 
can be seen how absolutely alienated Gandhi’s ideas were from 
the Hindu creeds of caste After heading an Indian Ambu- 
lance Corps during the bnef Zulu Rebellion, he founded a 


*“Gandhi,” pagcj 14.3-4- f'Gandhi,” pagea 147-8 fGandhi,” pages 153-4 
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coloay, near Johannesburg, aomewhat similar to the P h oe mx 
Settlement, which he called Tolstoy Farm- His deep adm i r a 
bon for the great Russian stimulated him to undertake there 
the education of some young Indian lads, on Tolstoyan Imcs. 

Gandhi’s fanatical ideas seemed to have been confined at this 
period largely to the subject of diet and an abhorrence of 
medianes to the ertent that he removed Mrs. Gandhi from 
a hospital while she was m a cndcal condition following a dan 
gerous operation because she was bang given beef tea.* His 
actions were radical, but certainly not irrational m any other 
respect. 

In 191a G K. Gokhale, President of the Congress and a 
fnend of Lord Morlcy, viartcd South Afnca. In these last 
few yean before his death, this greatest of Indian National 
leaders turned hia inferests more to social reform than to po- 
litical advancement of his people. Pfc made this journey with 
the pxirpose of caosiag the removal of the indenture tax and 
returned to India, after conferring with General Smuts, with 
the behef that the poll tax would be removed m one year and 
that the necessary legislation would be introduced m the en 
suing icssion of ^e Union Parliament. 

But when the Legisla t ure convened, according to Gtndhi’a 
version, 

General Smots frem hn teat in dw Hotae of Assembly md that as 
the Eun:^)eans in Natal objected to the repod of the »*t, the Umon 
GoTemment were unable to pt» Initiation directing rti remoTiI 
which however was not the e— p. The tnemben from Natal by them- 
•elres conld do nothing in a body opon which the fonr CDlonlcj we r e 
reproented. Again General Smuti ought to hare brought forward the 
nccettaiy bill m the Atumbly on behalf of the Cabinet and then left 
the metsire to its fate. But he did nothing of the kmd, and proTided 
n» with the welcome opportuni^ of loclishiig thii despicable impoct as 
a came of Nnu- ”t 

Gandhi admits that thus &r those affected by the poll tax 
had raised no objection, but he felt this was another “golden 

•“Ckattl, rtfti 7J - »w. 
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opportunity” to spread their prestige and his doctnne of Satya- 
graha He was not at aU certain if he could count on their 
co-operation, m fact in a letter to Gokhale he could list only 
sixty-five names at the highest and sixteen at the lowest, of 
whom he felt assured But his estimates proved conservative 
and he enlisted many more, as well as a number of Indian 
women, all of whom deaded to be arrested and go to jail as 
vigorous protestors But the women had difficulty in being 
arrested. “They took to hawking without a license, but still 
the police ignored them It now became a problem with the 
women how they should get arrested ”* 

The step he had reserved until the last was finally imder- 
taken, and that was to enter the Transvaal from Natal without 
a permit The authorities ignored even tins offense Finally 
they proceeded to Newcasde, the great coal-mining centre, 
where they picketed and mated the miners to stnke They 
stirred up so much strife that the police were finally com- 
pelled to take them into custody. Increasing numbers of In- 
dians courted imprisonment and the laborers were so moved by 
their arguments and their wilhngness to be j' ailed, that the 
whole Union of South Afnca was crippled and the jails were 
embarrassingly full Finally the government was compelled 
to prevent further stakes by working the mines under surveil- 
lance of mounted military pohce 

Gokhale sent two Englishmen, C F Andrews, who is to- 
day an apostle of Gandhi and the editor of the book which I 
have quoted so frequently in this chapter, and W W. Pearson, 
to Gandhi’s assistance Gandhi, who was free on bail, met 
them at Durban and together the three addressed a letter to 
General Smuts on December 2i, 1913, msisting that they in- 
tended to boycott the Commission which had been appointed 
to mvestigate the complaints of the Indians 

When Gokhale heard that a fresh march was under contemplation 
he sent a long cablegram, saying that such a step on our part would 
land Lord Hardinge [the sympathetic Viceroy of India] and himself 

•“Gandhi,” page 197 
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in an awkward pooQon, and atrongljr tdriring nj to gire np tiw march 
t pH a«iit the Coimnisswn by tendering endence before it.* [Andrew* 
urged] concderation of Gtdchale s delicate health and the shock whkh 
our deasion was calculated to impart to him [but cren at such a mk 
and that of alienating the] pncclen aid” [of Lord Hardingc, Gandhi 
mtuted a pledge had been made and must therefore be earned out.] 

Thu cable, when It reached Gokhale, had a bad eSect upon htt 
health but he contmued to help us with nnahitfd or eren greater leal 
than before. He wired to Lord Hardinge on the matter Not onij 
did be refoae to throw us orerboard, but on the contrary he defended 
our own stanc^wint Lord Hardinge too remained nnmoTahle m our 
support. 

I went to Pretoria with Andrew*. Just at tlm time there waa a 
great strike of the European employees of the Union railway*, which 
made the position of the Goremment extremely delicate. I was iD> 
Tited to commence th« Indian march at such a fortunate juncture, and 
thus aanxt the railway ctriken, and win on our own t e n i a . But, m 
answer to tha, I declared that the Indiana could not thoa aasht the 
railway striken, u they were not out to baraai the GoTtmiaeat, their 
struggle being entirely different and differently concrired. Eren if 
we undercook the minA we would begin it at some other time when 
the railway struggle bad ended. Thu denaon of ours created a deep 
mipr i rtnon, and was cabled to England by Renter Lord Ampthlll 
oUed hh congratulations from England. English friends in South 
Africa too appiwiated our deaalon. One of the lecrctanea of Genenil 
Smut* jocularly said “I do not like your people, and do not care to 
aicst them at aU. But what am I to do? You help ui m Our days of 
need. How can we lay hands upon you? I often wish you took to 
Twlence like the English strikerB, and then we would know at once 
how to dapoae of you. But you will not in_furB eren the enemy You 
desire Tictory by ^f-*uffenng alone, and never tranigresa your self 
hnpo s rd limits of couttesy and chhralry And that n what reduces us 
to sheer helplcssnesa.** Gaual Smuts also gave expresBon to gmilsr 
aenttmentaf 


Twelve hundred Indiana returned to work and later re- 
joined Gandhi** Satyagmha ounpaign, after the railway agita- 
tion was over In the meantime, however, the railway strike 
proved so serious that the Union Gervemraent declared martial 
law, “for the workmen not only demanded their wages but 
aimed at s e w i n g the reins of the gove rnmen t m thar own 
••IWU, p«f. xxs. 
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hands ”* Gandhi knew that his Satyagraha movement would 
be received by successful revolutiomsts quite differently than by 
the Bntish Government, so he went to call on General Smuts 
in regard to a settlement of difficulties At first Smuts refused 
to see him but finally they “reached a provisional agreement 
and Satyagraha was suspended for the last time Many Eng- 
bsh fnends were glad of this, and promised their assistance in 
the final settlement It was rather difficult to get the Indians 
to agree to endorse this agreement ”* 

Mr Thompson is interestingly informative on this situation 
from another angle 

The Viceroy, Lord Hardmge, did a thing both indiscreet and “in- 
correct ” The Head of one Government inside the Empire, he openly 
criticized another Government, and at Madras protested publicly against 
the South Afncan Administration This protest was resented in South 
Africa, but. Sir Valentine Chirol observes f “combined with earnest 
representations from Whitehall it” [and it needed a deal of compul- 
sion] “compelled General Smuts to enter once more the path of con- 
ciliation and compromise ’’f In 1915, the Indian Government marked 
Its sense of Mr Gandhi’s services by the award of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
gold medal — ^later, after Jallianwalabagh, returned by him Lord 
Hardinge’s protest, however unconventional, won great gratitude in 
India 

No historian can afford to overlook the South Afncan question, 
which exacerbated Indian opinion so bitterly in the pre-war penod 
The biographer of Mr Gandhi must note the effect of those long 
years of opposition, of endurance of insult imtil every scrap of care 
for personal ease was shredded away and the spint enclosed in mail of 
complete indifference, having proved that in weakness is power and 
that the disunited can be united Indian Nationalism grew to its 
strength in Afnca To many of us it is a matter of sorrow and per- 
plexity, when we consider the stnldng figure General Smuts presents 
to the outside world as an idealist, to recall the part he played in this 
struggle % 

When a compromise was finally reached, Gandhi sailed for 
England to join Gokhale, but war was declared two days be- 
fore Gandhi arrived at Southampton and Gokhale got no far- 

*Both quotations from "Gandhi,” pages 228—229 
■{■“India Old and New,” by Sir Valentine Chirol, page 168 
j"ReconBtnicting India,” by Edward Thompson, page 73 
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thcr tlian Pan&. GmcUu started to organize an Indian Am- 
buJance Corps, but due to an attack of pleurisy, was obliged to 
return to a wanner climate, so he sailed for India m Dcccm 
bcr, 1914, where he remained until September, 1931, when he 
departed for the London Conference. 

OAKDHl IK XKPIA 

Gandhi’s co-operation with the Bntnh Government came to 
an end during the last penod of the World War While the 
4 »fmnng years were to elevate him to a spmtual prestige more 
dominant than thai: eaemsed by any Messiah of any treed dur 
mg his lifetime and to a political power comparable to that 
wielded only by Lenin, the entire epoch has b« 3 i mterspersed 
with tragic unhappmess for himself as well as the Government 
because of his adrmttcdly “Himalayan miscalculation” that the 
people were “ready” for a avil disobedience insurgency con 
centnc with non violence. 

A skilled manipulator of public opinion and a superb judge 
of mankind, he could control the convulsions of emotional ex 
atement of a few thousand people and, as long as his legions 
were withm the compass of his tangible rcma, he was adc 
quatcly amtnddtrcHU to impel them to concurrently tear down 
law and hold up order But to mate an army of a varying mi- 
nonty of 300,000/XX3 illiterates* to a passion for revolution 
and to expect the flood of their fury to halt short the moment 
the bulwark of gorcniraent is amaidird, a to refuse to recog 
mzc all the laws of phyoad and emotional momentum known 
to this universe. That ha In dian campaigns have mvanably led 
to Violence he has always rc0Ttted---but never remedied. 

When Gandhi arrived m Bombay a message awaited him 
from Gokhale, who instructed him to call upon the Governor 
of the Presidency, who was Lord Willmgdon, the recently ip- 

‘Vr of ■jW.ooo.OtM* h not nMat to Imply tlui creo tb* tomrirTfaj 

F«pi^ »!»• «rt dtier pattsUy or ml W o U y ediarttd, tre In* Ina ttm*- 
tlool fTTT#i Will y aJ rWlfloai frmty Tbw hrre, tbroofli Wotoni ftUt* 

*S l> rdlflM netke oW Amc «bo cm d* Iwipr k^Id tbdr aU art an* 

dmfcd tn nllfjow Af M M t * , vUdi It tSa rtrr Mr«dc ml Xotton cimetor 
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pointed Viceroy of India According to Gandhds account, His 
Excellency said 

I isk one thing of you I would like you to come and see me 
whenever you propose to take any steps concerning Government * 

Gandhi promised and “Lord Willingdon thanked me and 
said ‘You may come to me whenever you like, and you will 
see that my Government does not wilfully do anything 
wrong ’ ” Gandhi replied “It is that faith which sustains 
me However, Gandhi was soon to centre his faith in his 
own self-nghteousness 

Now Gokhale had been sorely troubled by Gandhi’s mani- 
fest loss of judgement and increasing love of power, so he im- 
posed upon Gandhi a vow of silence concerning politics for two 
years Gandhi kept the letter of the promise but made dra- 
matic use of that probationary penod by travelling third class 
and publiazing himself as the savior of the masses 

Gokhale died in 1915 and with him the pace of progress 
in Congress, for he was succeeded as President by B G. Tilak, 
whom Sir Valentine Chirol sucanctly desenbed as “the father 
of Indian unrest ” Tilak was no advocate of either autonomy 
or soaal reform He extolled undiluted Hinduism in its 
worst forms, tried to invest Brahmanf rule as m the days of 
old, and encouraged the cult of the elephant-headed god Ga- 
nesha, the son of Siva and of Kali He heaped abuse on the 
counsels of Gokhale and made “an invaluable contribution to 
the technique of nationalism by proving that political invec- 
tive” was remunerative in result $ He was an exponent of vio- 
lence and the antagonist of even elementary advance. We shall 
hear more of him later 

Gandhi took a significant step this same year when he went 
to the Kumbh Festival at Benares, on which occasion Hindus 
make a special pilgnmage to bathe in the Ganges He returned 
to weanng the shikha, or tuft of hair on the top of the head by 

•Both quotations from “Gandhi,” page 234. 

fTilak •was a Brahman 

j“An Indian Commentary,” by G T Gnrratt, page 128 
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whicli Hindu goda lift all good Hindus to hcavwL ^‘On the eve 
of my going to England I got nd of the sHkha lest when I was 
bareheaded it should expose me to ndicule.”* The return of 
the yh^ha was an outward symbol of mward reversions, but 
these wer e not yet ap pa ren t, for Gandhi was to accomplish one 
more laudable reform m early 1917, ha first operation after the 
expir ati on of hia vow of silence, when he went to Champaran, 
just south of the Hinulayas m close proximity to Nq»l, m the 
Province of Bihar 

Now Champaran was known to Gandhi neither by name nor 
geographical position, and Champaran knew nothing of him 
and little of Government, so shut off was tha section from the 
byways of travel- But a man told Gandhi that m this isolated 
sector the tenant was bound by local levy to plant three out of 
every twe n ty parts of ha land with mdigo for ha landlord. 
Tius exaction was known as the ‘‘Onkathia system.” Gandhi 
felt tha opp r ess on might offer him an impressive maugnral 
act for ha return to active politics, so he set out immediately 
for that part of India and began to investigate conditions and 
to listen to gnevances, with the aid of interpreters. The Secre- 
tary of the Planters’ Association protested Gandhi was an out- 
sider and an agitator and told him to leave. WTicn Gandhi 
refused, the Association had hm served with notice and later 
lurested as a persistent disturber of the peace. Gandhi 

wired full dctallj to the Viceroy to Patna fnendy, and abo to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Klalanya leader of orthodox HinduonjJ 

and otfaen. Hm Excellency the Lteattnant-Gorernor (Su’ Edward 
Gait) ordered the case againjt me to be withdnrwn and the Collector 
wrote to mo saying that I wai at libertf to conduct the pr opo se d mquiry 
and that I might coont on wha tev er help I needed from the offioab. 

The country thoa had it* fint direct object leaoo m Ciril Db- 
obedience. Tho affair wt* freely doanied both locally and in the proas, 
and my inquiry got tmer p c cr ed publicity I wrote to the eitor* 

of the principal paper* requestmg them not to trouhle to tend any re- 
porter*, a* I *bould send th^ whatcrer might be nccc*ary for puhbea- 
tJcin and keep them infortned.'f 


**C U*<^ m* *44- 
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Gandhi kept up a prolonged questioning, plainly proud that 
the peasants made him show “darshan,” a Hindu practice for 
obtaining the sight of a saint As he took so long, in spite of 
full rein and numerous assistants, 

Sir Edward Gait asked me to see him, expressed his willingness to ap- 
point an enquiry and invited me to be a member of the Committee 
[Gandhi reluctantly consented] on condition that I should be free to 
confer with my co-workers . . and advise the raiyats [peasants] as 
to what line of action they should take. 

Sir Edward Gait accepted this condition^ and announced the 
inquiry The Committee found in favor of the raiyats, and 
recommended that the planters should refund a portion of the 
exactions they had made, which the Committee had found 
unlawful, and that the bnkathia system should be abobshed 
by law. 

Sir Edward Gait had a large share m getting the Comm’ttee to 
make a unanimous report, and also in getting the Agrarian Bill passed 
in accordance with the Committee’s recommendations Had he not 
adopted a firm attitude, and had he not brought all his tact to bear on 
the subject, the report would not have been unanimous, and the 
Agrarian Act would not have been passed The Tinkathia sys- 

tem, which had been in existence for about a century, was thus 
abolished, and with it the “Planters’ Raj” [rule] came to an end m 
Champaran f 

Having admittedly secured the reform only because of the 
full co-operation and firm insistence of the Government, Gandhi 
still lingered on and, taking advantage of the administration’s 
fnendhness, induced the people to request tax suspension and 
later persuaded some of them to sign a mamfesto that 

requested the Government to suspend the collection of revenue as- 
sessment till the ensuing year, but the Government has not acceded 

•As Mr W H Roberts, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Redland and 
distinguished scholar of Indian affairs, comments on this co operation and conditional re- 
sponse, in hi: article on Gandhi m the June, 1930, issue of Current History “It is not 
often that a private citiien can dictate such terms to an almost all-powerful government 
The entire episode is highly significant both for the understanding of Gandhi’s personal- 
ity and for a correct appreciation of the government’s attitude toward him” 

t“Gandhi,” pages 274-5 
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to our pri y tr Therefore, ire, the undcmgncd, here^ »o]eninlf de- 
cUrc tint we not, of our own accord, jwy to the Goremmcnt the 
full or the reguumng rerenoc for the year 

But thoogt Gftndiu had been able to mduce them to break 
the law, they refused to csntinue to cany out the threat. 

The rampu gn came to an unexpected end. It was clear that the 
people were exhaosted and I bortated to let the unbending be drircn 
to otter nun I was casting aboot for tome gracefn] way of termlnat 
mg the ttiugg le wluch would be acceptable to Satyagrahi Such a one 
came quite unexpectedly New* came to me that if the well to-do 
farmen paid up, the poorer one* would be granted fcapcnsioa * 

It may be fupposed that the Government, which had gladly 
assisted m a reform of conditions unknown to them, in a far- 
away comer of Indll^f breathed a sigh of relief when Mr 
Gandhi departed. But if they did, it was premature. 

Flashed with success, Mr Gandhi deacW rt was oppcrtime 
to introduce his polemic progranune into a conspicmms arena and 
began the Khaire campaign He resolved thjt 

The main thing wu to rid the agncultariitt of their fear by miJong 
them retime that the oScen were not but the » ei r tDU of the 

petple, m ts much xs they recrired tbor taltnes from the ttxpiyer^ 

Now picture a country of over 300,000,000 of ignorant, 
superstitious and fanatically pa«ionate§ people, whose history 
1* one of religions and political bloodshed, whose taxes were 
col lect ed by less than 2^000 white men, hsteamg to such a 
doctrine 1 '^th all the inborn horror of a full-blooded South 
cmer for the terrors of Reconstruction days m the South after 
the Gvil War, I cannot but rccograze that the multipUed. ter- 

177 

Itad UI7 rttealif bees w yajitaJ fraa Bext*l fw tba rof r r— •" tbat 
fTtfUal AtUm had cud* It ImrwJhh for belatad KttlaiM, f Q u a yfaj mj 

*>17 b« fnftilf fitmluht iitd. Tlia Partition, it Brhkli had caated 

“•■•lairtiN tod t lWnt rtrWatln. TtC bare !■ adc^ta frvad BHbdi arm ear 

T boe art tba naaoe* tb>t il Edward Gaft bad sot bad kurwlcdfa f tic HrArtkt. 

t*U«>dbl, pan *7*. 

|Ia wlox tba Wo*d I^ra ■joOjOoOrOOc^ HJ*7 1 folat oal tiat I do oot bteod 
*» lafer A«t 20 , 000,000 art miMeia3if to bo aaai^paatttloat a>d afidaaa. 
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rors and threats to the British inhabitants, because of Gandhi^s 
exhortations, were even more perilous In addition. Great 
Britain was still in the throes of a critical World War, 

Yet what did the Government do? Let Mr Gandhi state 
his case 

In the initial stages, though tlie people [Indian] exhibited much 
courage [m refusing to pay taxes] the Government did not seem to 
be inclined to take strong action But as the people seemed not to 
waver in their firmness, the Government began coercion The attach- 
ment officers sold peoples’ cattle and seized whatever movables they 
could Hy hands on Penalty notices were served, and in some cases 
standing crops were attached This unnerved the peasants, some of 
whom paid their dues while others desired to place safe movables in 
the way of the officials so that they might attach them to realize dues. 
On the other hand, some were prepared to fight to the bitter end 

While these things were going on, one of Sjt Shankarlah Pankh’s 
tenants paid up the assessment in respect of his land This created a 
sensation Sjt Shankarlah PanUi immediately made amends for his 
tenant’s mistake by giving away for charitable purposes the land for 
which the assessment had been paid He thus saved his honor and set 
a good example to others 

With a view to steeling the hearts of those who were frightened, I 
advised the people, under the leadership of Sjt Mohanlal Pandya, to 
remove a crop of onions from a field which had been, in my opinion, 
wrongly attached I suggested that the attachment of standing crops, 
though It might be in accordance with law, was morally wrong, and 
was nothing short of looting, and that therefore it was the people’s 
duty to remove the onions in spite of the order of attachment This 
was a good opportunity for the people to learn a lesson in courting 
fines or imprisonment * 

This IS the sole excuse that Mr Gandhi gives for instigat- 
ing the people to rebellion against law and order He does 
not claim over-taxation or oppressive collection The most 
critical peril of his campaign was that he was strikmg at the 
very roots of the people’s respect for any form of government, 
for temporal power in India, from the very earliest times, has 
carried with it overlordship of the soil Not a single in- 
digenous, much less foreign sovereignty, has ever surrendered 


•“Gandhi,” pages 279-280 
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the nght to share m the produce of every acre of land under 
crop^ To millions of people the land levy has been the only 
tai of which they were consaous, the only recognition of re 
sponsiiahty to administration and the only expressjon of fealty 
to authority 

Perhaps it is needless to point out that Mr Gandhi’s lauda 
tory account, which I xhall continue to quote, vanes materially 
from the reports of others less self in ter e ste d, both Indian and 
English But let us hear his ode of the story 

It was impoanble for the Gorenunent to Icart them [the leaden] 
free. The arrem of Mohanlal and hb ctanpanxua [the ones whom 
Mr Gandhi had pemiaded to remoro the crop attached for noii*pa^ 
ment of ttna] added to the people a entbiinam. When the fear of 
^ dur^jpean, rrpreanon puo heart m the people. Pandya and 
hb compamom were conneted and aentenerf to a brief term of Iia- 
pmonment. A procemon escorted the conTico to _pul and on 
that day Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya earned from the people the hemomd 
title of “dungli chor” [onion thief J which he enjoy* to tin* day * 

Gandhi contmues in the next paragraph 

The Deadly War in Europe wa* atiU going on. A cmls had ar 
nred, and the Viceroy had inTited leader* to a War Conference In 
Delhi. In rciponae to the inntanon I went to Delhi. I had, 
howerer objectioo* to talong part in the Conference, the pnnapal one 
being the e rr littion from it of leader* like the Ah brother*. They were 
then in jaiL [Gandhi tfamb thia another “golden opportunity” to 
spread ho doctrines and ally the Mosleno.] I opened correspondence 
wrth the GoTcmment for the release of the brothers. In that connection 
I itndied the brothers’ Tiews and acdnaa about the Khilafat. I had 
doouBiQQ With my Mujlim fnendb and felt that if I would become a 
true fnend of the Maslimi I must render aH posalble help In tecunng 
the release of the brothers and a just settlement of the I^lafat ipies- 
tfon. It was not for me to enter Into the absolute mcnO of the case 
provided there was nothing tmmoral m their demandat 

But others are concern ed with the “absolute menta of the 
case” which eventually brought about the slaughter of thou 


iou^ ftta ata-lj. 
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sands of Hindus and Moslems in communal cleavages, as well 
as the execution of insurgents and assassins, and we must neces- 
sarily look outside Mr Gandhi’s autobiography for enlighten- 
ment 

The Khilafat Movement was the insistence of Indian Mos- 
lems that Great Bntain not only cease fighting her enemy, Tur- 
key, but that she even p otect the strength and prestige of this 
Power, whose sovereign was regarded as the religious dictator 
of Islam As Mr Thompson points out 

Indian Mohammedans have ahva3's been troubled about the fate 
of their co-religionists outside India It is not the distress that has 
fitfully stabbed at the conscience of Christendom, when Armenians 
or Lebanese have been massacred It is resentment that the once ex- 
tensive secular authority of Islam has suffered circumscription and 
bondage The Turks have never vexed themselves about the Moham- 
medans of India except to the extent of accepting donations from them 
But the Mohammedans of India have vexed themselves a great deal 
on the Turks’ behalf There can be no doubt that the loss of their 
titular Empire, when it went down in the storm of 1857, caused 
more regret than is imagined 

To the soldiers at the front this clash of loyalties was a strain * 
The Turks set in their front lines Mullahsf whose voices rang out 
across the narrow No Man’s Land at Sannaiyat, and elsewhere, re- 
proaching the Mohammedans opposite J 

We can appreaate the forbearance of the Viceroy, when his 
reply to Gandhi’s preposterous urgence that the Indian Gov- 
ernment release the All rebels, so that they might be free to 
continue their insurrection against the hard-pressed Bntish, 
was 

If you agree that the Empire has been on the whole a power for 
good, if you believe that India has on the whole benefited by the 
Bntish connection, would you not admit that it is the duty of every 
Indian citizen to help the Empire in the hour of its need? You 

•More than half of the Indian troops that enlisted in the British Army -were from the 
Punjab, a Province more than half Moslem. To-day the Punjab furnishes 62 per cent of 
the standing Indian Army 

•^Mohammedans learned in theology and sacred law There are no priests m the Moslem 
Church, though “Mullahs” correspond to our usage of the word “priests ” 

t“Reconitructjng India,” by Edward Thompson, pages 123-4- 
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ma y nx whitevcf moral matt yon like asd cJnUenge m a moch 
as you please after the condnson of the War not to-day * 

Gandhi deaded to postpone hia “golden opportunity” to 
assist the Moslems, ance the “Viceroy was very keen on my 
supporting the resolution about recruiting ” We find out why 
Gandhi went over to the Viceroy’s plan, when we read 


I used to isae leafets aiking people to enlist as lecruitx. One of 
the argument! I had used wa datnteful to the Commisxtoncr Among 
the many misdeedt,” I wrote “of the Bntiah rule m India, htttory 
will look upon the Act depnauig a whole nation of arms as the black 
ctt. If we want the Arms Act to be repealed, if we want to learn 
the use of arms, here is a golden opportumty If the middle dascs 
render voluntary help to Government in the hour of its trial djstrnst 
will disappear and the ban on pn»eCTing arms will be withdrawn-f 


It should be added that tho eiponent of non violence was 
not pr o t estin g against a law of discrimination m favor of the 
comparative handful of white people, for even to-day no one 
B permitted to own firearms except those ur the army, which 
consists of 60,000 British and iSy/xc Indians, and m the po- 
lice Bcmcc, which is composed of 600 European officers and 
nearly 800 European police sageants out of a total of apprraa 
nutcly i87/xkx”J On January afi, 1931, following his release 

r<r« its. if cor «oa c*b tn mf c fm Mr 0«»dlari keek vltboot bdof 
MDTl»ari tket Ckc Britltii la Icdk bcrc tlie netf wiy M k ^rdocc ml Um iMfrr'*.* 

I haaot I uj people eo evth, let Un Im U, Mprft. TSe cafn rt|kteo«m«i 
of tklt cuo cu be fkUj eppredetod ealr kr reeding tke eatire eotoUofnpkf Acd lo 
CM foe dcrc*t tklnk Uie fccliir of cke BHtlik ie W tbcc fUaca ct Mr Tboarpeoa’i 
vldaiilal refenoce to Um de^orthle WenUct of WereT** trda aefidic Dcfil, la 
n*cE>ib«T It ti eleai Lord mod Led^ Irrbi vert caroota te cee/e^aace vltL Mr 
OeadU tad odie letden, before the ihimI mititinf of the Coaffat *ne CoafTM 
cecded te dem i wufrt tlon f hi dtrociaa to eleiDeal»i7 i lunacy ud leiHe of ftlri— 
tad ^portastaikip' bf deaQaf wkh rwolstbo ceadeoalas the tutjw i t te datnf the 
Vleer^ vSes cocalaf to frleodtr ceofcrtace wbh la ked« Tbe rMlcCioa b w ^f ■ ■d 
te Imre beta peard W rota to tfj It b doebtfel If It wu pneed at tU. It n- 

hear end oelhe dSeceetfoc, lUoM ote* ef diieent tad the virl g t rtd tig*. 
Let 0* be twe that Loed Irr{o*i *■ ■»* ef hmer «Q 1 rtlae the kaovled^ that pjj ef 
the Caul in* fwalfiDen thlah It be wu rtewlr bliTani te kltii vbOe I97 Ihftrk etW 
vbe. H« b peer neCt the Vleeror ef latUt to-dap cad mat be fretrfil to lEuJre 
erea «<h w t ie il g end db|«jtel Msmee det the Cnsrtat *eo>fr(talatei the Vlcvejr 
•ad Le47 Inrln tad theb pertr the peee terTtatl^ oa theb forbuuto murww 

«»Mr- * (*IUc*aitTacllat luOt, pcfce «»-<•) Mur ea lodlta It ctay lm hb heed 
ea hb &aildm to-dir beccM the Bilthh tea BMa e je to Itashl 
jfndba Itatetcer Report. tdL i ptfe *7*. 
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from Poona, Mr. Gandhi continued his demands for the arm- 
ing of the Indians He has ne\er ceased to mingle these de- 
mands with his preachings of non-violence since this decidedly 
peculiar, to say the least, campaign for recruits. 

In Ins autobiography Mr Gandhi now becomes enrapt in 
setting forth, in detail, puerile discussions concerning the moral 
issues confronting him m the relative virtues of goat and cow 
milk, and in gi\ ing particularized accounts of functions of his 
body V Inch arc necessary foi hospital charts but deadcdly un- 
suitable for autobiographies 

Mr Gandhi entered the colosscum of the National Congress 
for the first time immediately' following the World War We 
must survey the movements in the amphitheatre of Indian poli- 
tics m order to perceive the pace of Indian nationalism. 


The Majot Majority 

The number of Indians who understand the process of 
polity and who arc endeavoring to have a voice in determining 
the form of government, whether tliat of Dominion status or 
sovereign independence, arc an appalling minority of the In- 
dian peoples 

This small minority, who have definite opinions or definite 
desires m regard to government, are divided into numerous 
groups or parties, each with its own set of proposed remedies 
No party' controls a majority of even the combined groups, 
and only one man can be ’said to control a major membership, 
not of the Indian population but of the vanous minority 
groups of Indians, and that man is Mr Gandhi 

It is the misapprehension of many that Mr Gandhi is a 
leader of the majonty of the populace. Millions of Indians 
have seen him only while making darshan, while there are 
many more millions who either do not respond to his teach- 
ings or have never seen him or heard of him' This state of 
affairs, indubitably, is credible only to those who realize the 
colossal size of the country, the colossal number of the people 
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and the colossal pnrmdvcncss of mynads. But the truth is, as 
Mr Ranga Iyer states it 

Gandhi Btyi — and tbormnds of to followers moat nncerely feel 
Ilcwuc — fhjt Britiih rule m India endures not because of the steel 
frame” of the European semces, but because of the Indian co-opera 
Don Gandhi ts right, Indians want British rule, and that is why 
Indu has British lulc. If three hundred millions of people deaded 
not to hare the role of a handful of aliens the deemon most hold.* 

Certainly no one can think that Mr Gandhi dcjirea British 
rulel 

Pohdcally, Gandhi rs an opportunist who may be depended 
upon to seize the centre of the stage. Soaally, he is a Hindu 
spintual leader who has captured the oudel of the people’s 
hearts as a saint — not as a poboaan. He sways masses who 
know nothing of politics or of government or even of Swaraj 
He trails this whole multitude of people, who move m a body 
as their Mahatma dictates, as a stek” into Indian pohucal 
conferences, where the wrangles make our Senate seem like a 
tryst of lovers, and once there, he plays, usually, a lone hand, 
with vaoUating lieutenants. 

Those Indian leaders who have a constructrre sense, or even 
a clever destructive sense, are keenly aware that they have no 
great mobilized legion behind them. Although such men as 
Tagore, who terms Gandhi medueval reactionary,” and the 
late C R- Das, the brilliant Bengal law yer who gave up a 
lucrative legal practice in Calcutta with as flarrung a patriotism 
and as fervent a self sacrifice as Mr Gandhi’s, to ^vote his 
life to the Nationalist movement, arc forced to “sink thar 
convictions before the mob mentality of the Mahatma” or else 
“strengthen the stranger within the gatc.’^f 

Ijwi lifii, Peace or W«rl *91^ 

Wf* W- W Xnjv Ifer alwiT* n tii iem •Amsl t Dm, vWm 
n* d cMrlha m “i *i*n f ^tnk taouU" »a4 ■■ kor* Sflitw h uUi ii ii wItt t* 

oT rnedaoii 1» vm la tlwt iom An#Ud*»d to tB* ear*. Add tie b«lWof 
*01 of u EoflMuim U tb« Cehk cmotlocaQn f die Bcafdca, cad grt an Ua 
^ Uh Ills C a Dm- H wm, vitkaot coxtwtlso, cwr i Ma i t fam f ih iBat wu bat 
la Artbar OHnUi, Lord ntber asd Lord Htldam, la ooa vord, pblloaopb*rat*to»- 
(Pa^a jL) Mr Tbaoifaeil alao Wtok, Wi^ily 1 aUlltiM of Du, 
ttvra tj tttaaonl, m Oafwftd to aaralfaa tba Uh Bridili 

^^■lnB»iaUao hg r^nltttat eb^radJMi, hr ijalto dlffcrwit Bctbedt. W tbaD iMn 
«>an af Da*. 
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We must study the major movements of this major mmor- 
ity in order to understand the mam currents of the critical years 
and critical events in India following the World War and the 
enactments of the Montague-Chelmsford Recommendations, 
which extended and increased, as promised by the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, the transference of power and patronage 
from British to Indian hands, granted a limited franchise and 
deposited legislative power in two mainly elected chambers, 
the Legislature and the Assembly, which compose the Indian 
Parliament 

In August, 1917, the Secretary of State for India, Edwin S 
Montague, and the Viceroy of India, the Viscoimt Chelms- 
ford, in accordance with the periodical study of Indian affairs 
by investigating bodies to determine the progress of Indian ca- 
paaty for partiapation m the admmistration, were “charged 
with the duty of devising substantial steps in the direction of 
the gradual development of self-govemmg institutions ”* 

Immediately f ollowmg the Armistice, 

The Indian National Congress in December, 1918, insisted on the 
immediate grant of provincial autonomy and inserted, in a resolution 
relating to the dispatch of a deputation to England to appear before 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee and intervieiv men of consequence 
in England, a clause binding the delegation to confine negotiations in 
England strictly to the letter of the resolution passed at Delhi This 
restriction of the scope of the activities of the delegates was resented 
by the Moderates as intolerable interference with the discretion of the 
plenipotentianes, who, they maintained, must have a fairly wide char- 
ter for negotiation The Nationalists suspected the Moderates and 
their passion for compromise The extremer section attacked their bona 
fides The breach in the Congress ranks became inevitable Mrs 
Besant brought into existence the National Home Rule League, pro- 


•Concenung the events which ensued I shall quote copiously from Mr Ranga Iyer’s 
“India, Peace or War?” and Mr Edward Thompson’s “Reconstructing India,” volumes 
conceded to be the works of men broad in judgment and deep in knowledge. These quali- 
ties are shared by Mr Ranga Iyer, a Hindu Nationalist member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture who has been active for years in endeavoring to secure autonomy for India, and by 
Mr Thompson, Educational Missionary at Bankura College, Bengal, from 1910-1922, 
a keen scholar of Indian affairs, and now a Lecturer at Oxford These gentlemen ap- 
proach the problems of India with equal sincerity of analysis, but often with divergence 
of conclusion Both have lived goodly portions of their lives in England and in India 
They know each other’s country j they know each other’s people. 
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frr°"g TTCW* led rmdiod thjux thcae which h*d been epproved by the 
Delhi Congre*. The Modente* who eeceded from the Congrew re- 
grouped tbemielTe* xmder a new banner called the Natiotud Llbcril 
Federarion. 

With the defection of Mrt. Besant and her foUowen and Sir 
Surendranath Bannerjee and ha Moderate tswcuUn, one might have 
expected the Congrejs to become weaker Bat the Congreamen earned 
on an aggreanve campaign and identified tbemselTea on tactical groonds 
with the large body of Muaeolmana^ who had been extremely Knaitfre 
about Turkey i fature. If Turkey suffered — m other words, was 
made to pay for her part m the last War — the Indian Muslun aaid that 
the emisculatioQ of the Caliph and the weakening of Islam u a world 
force were aimed at. [Also] There was a real danger of eci> 
nomic docontent becoming a handmaid of political propagandom, 
beca nw of the monsoon, added to the sufferings of the middle and 
lower r1>t!<eiL The Government was held rrs p o rr ii M e for their woo.* 

The Indiana at large didn’t nndentand the politics involved 
m these sudden surgings together and sudden cleaving* apart 
of vanous leaders who trailed parties as personal appendage* 
with as frequent changes of partners as m a Virginia Reel, but 
they echoed Mr Gandhi’s demands for arms and understood 
Mr TiUlc’s (President of the Congress) shoutmgB concenung 


such important matters as Cow Protsctxin and the booming of ttte 
worship of Ganesh tbe elephant beaded God. He did not con- 
sider Mohammedanj were people who ought to be escooraged and he 
Tigorouily preached the Cult of Sivaji, the Seventeenth C enUu y 
Mahrattaf Chieftain who fought the Moghuls and murdered at an 
interview Afial Khan, the M^em general. He Is not unfairly de- 
scribed by Mr Garratt.t "He ducovered wbat mvaloable material lay 
m the crdlege students. He was a bom journalist, and organized what 
can only be described as stunti wntb much the nme genita and suc- 
cess as Lord Northdiffe m his wartime propaganda. Tllaks policy 
was to keep agitation constantly tiiximenng Inevitably there were 
time* when popular feeling would boil overtS 


Now Mr Tilak’s reactionary projects w er e no new poliacs, 
and Mr Thompson goes on to describe TiJak’s inflammatory 

a«as« Imi Pnoor Wart pcft* Si-)-4. fTtUk •*» 

t*Aa Cataotntnj O. T Oarralt, F«t« JO. 

Ilinrri Tboofani “KmaJtnalflS lodb, fa/t rl. 


MttftQa Bnkaaiw 
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dcnunaations of the Bntisli hen they wci c fighting the bubonic 
plague and committed the “crime” of inoculating plague vic- 
tims and of killing the con\cycrs of the plague, the rats, which 
are not only sacred to all Hindus but to Ganesha worshippers 
in particular, since Ganesha’s earthly “vehicle” is the rat. As a 
result, numbers of Englishmen w'crc murdered and, as Mr. 
Thompson observes* 

Assossimtion had entered Indian politics. Since that day* it has 
never left them Mr TiHk was imprisoned for a year, which g.avc 
him invaluable advertisement Subsequently, in 1908, after two Eng- 
lish ladies were assassinated in Bombay by a bomb, he set the murder 
down to oppression, was tried for seeking to bring the Government 
into contempt and to arouse hatred and enmity, and sentenced to si\ 
j ears’ imprisonment, a sentence which was made a precedent at Mr 
Gandhi’s Inal, in i922.t 

There was no interruption in the revolutionary matements 
of Mr Tilak’s leadership until his death m August, 1920, when 
Mr Gandhi donned Mr Tilak^s toga It is no wonder that an 
illiterate people, with an inheritance of thousands of years of 
fanatical feuds, gave vent to violent outbreaks While these 
eruptions took place all over India, Bengal and the Punjab 
were the mam furnaces of fanatical fury 

VIOLENCE OF NATIONALISM IN BENGAL 

“Bengali Nationalism, unlike Nation.alism in other parts of India, 
is not sprung from memor)’, but has an imaginative source The en- 
thusiastic intellectual Renaissance which had resulted from the impact 
of the thought and literature of the West enormously added to the 
flexibility and expressiveness of Bengali, one of tlic most vivacious and 
vivid tongues in the world J Poets and novelists evoked the Image of 
Bengal, the Mother watching over her children, the land served by 
the Ganges and wonderful with wide, emerald fields, gracious mango- 
groves, far-reaching silences and limpid skies Of this the adminis- 
tration realized nothing when it decided to split the Province across 

*1897, -when the bubonic plague tsaa at iti height 

fThomptoni page 8o 

tMr TTiompson «peak« from deep knowledge He spent hu childhood in India, was, 
at I have mentioned, for twelve ycart profetsor at Bankura College m Bengal and is now 
Lecturer in Bengali at Oxford 
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Wlut to the GoTemment wm merely « maesurc desgned for greater 
efficiency to tbe BengaL mind was • d«d of callota TiTiiectkm of c 
cacred 

Tile GoTemment must be acquitted of any lusfaaon that Bengal 
had passed through two gettendons of mtense intellectual and Im- 
a^initiTa actinty and th«t the educated classes had ceased to regard 
thanselres as merely material to be adnumstered, and really beliered 
they were now part of a naoonal entity On administration gremnds, 
there was a strong caw for the Parttdon (1905) It w» absurd to 
hare seventy mlllKin people tmder one proyrndal rule. The adxnuua- 
tradon was undermanned. In the dstrict of Mymensingh, m East 
Bengal there was one Englah excartrrt officer to four imUion in- 
habitant!. Tbe Pardoon pleased the Mohammedans wbo In tbe 
new beutenant-gorernonhip of East Bengal and Assam were In a 
majority, wherou in the old undivided Pronnee they were submerged, 
by lack of education even more than by nomencal Infenonty Tha 
introduced another element of acerbity into the controferiy Hindu 
Bengal answered by a boy c ot t of Englah goods. Tha may be looked 
on as the fore-runner of Mr GtndhPs later attempt. Tbe o{h 
pewGon took Q© extreme nolcace of tone 

''When Natioiulism in Bengal became rerejodonary in mood and 
aim It showed featores all its owxu It had an emotional mtensity 
often reaching bystena} tt bad a conxstent record of extreme ri^ 
IcDce, the bomb b^g preached as tbe Patriot s weapon and preferable 
to the patol It was psychologicdly and socially a more complex 
phenomenon, and the morement drew into at best temporary sympathy 
men of Intellectual and ethical greatnesp would be exceptional 
anywhere. Some of these men must he acquitted of the least tendency 
for violence, and some withdrew la disgust when protest passed Into 
orgamied murder t 

‘'When every act of Government represaxan and of indlvidnal police 
rooghnew or bullying ii amawrd for indictment poiposes, it sdll remains 
Incontroverdhlo that no rcvolutionaiy movement — anywhere, In the 
world s hotory—was handled with greater padence. Bat I do 
not rest my opumm on official figures. For a great part of the worst 
period I was In Bengal and can testify to the good temper and sense 
of jujdce that were manifested by that much abused service, the 
PoLce, and by the •■irmnTfi T V ti on generally 

*TlK«y»oj p«ftt 

ttb S i M o rfr t NtlH Tiscr* va* mm of tUf im pj bfT tod M OoUatle, wIm (q Dccbd. 
bo 90J la PmMi-fttl gSihMi to tba CoeanM at Benorci, b<r*lc 

ittoi (b of Wnk tod ncotOtUed kmtocracT*' *iitonlAiJ 

■ad frulflad ■□ ladU, tWeaftar u otber fobjeett. 

fT Ti i nii i w t pafd Ir-*. 
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The Partition, which had been proposed by Lord Curzon 
during his Viceroyalty, was annulled in 1911 but the following 
year two unconnected sectors of Bengal were separated from 
the Province, united under one administration and entitled 
“The Province of Bihar and Orissa,” which is the most artifi- 
aal unit of all the Indian provinces We have a faint idea of 
the isolation of Bihar from Gandhi’s indigo campaign m Cham- 
paran. Onssa, which is completely detached from Bihar by 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, stretches in delta lands along the 
Bay of Bengal for some 300 miles, with no port of any conse- 
quence This new separation is never called a Partition, for it 
met with practically no opposition 

But if you think that this new arrangement, to which no one 
objected, pleased any of the rebellious Bengalis who had been 
fiercely and savagely warnng against the Partition, you don’t 
know the Indian temperament The Hindus stayed angry be- 
cause their prestige was hurt when the Impenal capital was 
transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, the aty which is the pnde 
of the Mohammedans as the seat of former glory of the Mos- 
lem and Moghul emperors We know that the move was a 
practical necessity and had nothing to do with communal ques- 
tions, and the PLndus knew it too In compensation, however, 
Bengal, which had been the Provincial seat of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, was raised to that of a Governor, but with little re- 
sulting appeasement The fact that the Hindus controlled the 
land of the Holy Ganges and were in pobtical majority in spite 
of their minonty of population, because of the lower educa- 
tional and economic standard of the more populous Moslems, 
was also not mollifying to their feelings of oppression The 
Moslems were stiU on the warpath because of their anxieties 
for Turkey’s power They had remained largely outside the 
Congress until Mr Gandhi adopted the cause of the All broth- 
ers and joined the Khilafat Movement 

But there were even other conditions which we should con- 
sider, that kept Bengal a hotbed of anarchy Let us go back to 
Mr Thompson and take up the thread where I left ofE 
quoting 
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The qjpojmon tooi: on extreme xiolcnce of tone. Three iepi 
ntc itnndi in tha oppoDtion may be daentinglcd and indicated. 
Fint [Mr Thompeon ejqjiaiw the Bntuh lack of lympatby] 
The Government waa not unduly hanh, it wu one that ob- 
aerred legal procedure except in dmea of e xception a l violence and 
even then did far lea than any other Goremraent would have done. 

The aecond taxnd m Bengali Nalionalttni is religwoi. 
The cult of Srvaji, as a hero and even as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
wai imported from Bombay to take considerable rooL Haton- 
cally the Mahrattaa ncTtr did anything for Bengal but pillige it.* 
Yet Bengal developed, and has ke^ much enthimtam for Sivaji lo 
mam cn^osiaxm, howev er a for the goddess Kali. Kali wor 
ship became Nation warship- Its aberrationa can be studied In Sir 
Valentine Chirol 1 book, “Indian Unrest.” Those resident m Bengal 
had reason enough to be conacxius of tha clement of religioa fanati- 
cbm. In the upKwuntry oty where I taught for years, m 1920 a 
towering image of Kali, at least seventy feet high, was e rected under 
a ^Iter in a po^on where n commanded the m»^n approach to die 
Bazaar in the very ceotre of the Bazaar the vegetable market, 

appeared a thirty foot high image of Vahnu lO bis Man Lion mcar 
natioti, tearing out the bowels of a figtue £aog face upward am« 
ha knees. The £gure was pale-crtmplesoned, and dressed Uke an Eng 
latmuLD. In front of the figure, and gazing reverently towards it, 
were Mr Gandhi and the All b r o ther s (to ngmly the Hindu-Moham- 
medan mpprodiement) a woman ( *Mother India”) and a cow 

Thirdly m R^Jig »1 remlutionajry activity took on its most morder 
0U9 form. The most hatefnl awawinatioc and one of the few for 
which the extreme penalty was paid, was the tillin g of two ladies at 
Mnzaffarpur Tha was the work of two students, one of whom 
shot hnnself when about to be arrested. Few people will credit the 
intensity of [Indian] paaewn tha act aroused. It may seem 

queer but rt u true, it struck many Indians as a very wonderful thing 
that the bomb had enteied the political arena. The pistol — that could 
be bought or stolen. The bomb had to be made. It showed nwJumeal 
mgenmty It brou^t the patriotic effort up to date.f 

There are other features peculiar to Bengal that have in- 

I k>T« taken tk« UWttr f Mr Thea u pa w irt arelllu f to 

"Maknttw, rimply Wsooe I ber* o*ed tbe letter loTm ao ftea it.** J ritlnW k iDlfkt 
coufdlock "rbw *r* eqciUj cornel cad nftr ts tto »«it» I tbo mm 

tatefoiy •Oemak* «xd ^CUaeaba ore tJ rn tl fL All EMtera tfelllnf aStrt 

fer tbe writer ca aot nslf dIScrait, hot ot t m tbo acnc, aectJo»a of ujulij 
w* |ie*l arrav of wonla wietiiiaf tbo «csa pin or oeopfe. B»t I k*ov •/ a* mo 
wbo bu a« wtai^ aptslocd ml m Do» cl»leut l7 refnM u b* £kari>«d bp tb< enSiet 
•• th«t mt tMd tnrHial aool, T E. L « w r c»c% la kfa "aeroU In Deacrt.* 
pan> I 7 It, 19, 9 ^ 
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cubatcd violence Yet while the smallest in area of the gov- 
ernors’ provinces except Assam, it has more inhabitants than 
any other Province, yet it is more homogeneous, raaally, 
linguistically and gcograpliically, tlian any other great district 
of India Tliough religious and cultural cleavages are no less 
constant than elscvherc benveen Hindus and Moslems and 
socially and politically they arc \Mdcly divided, it is generally 
believed that only a small proportion of the Moslems of Bengal 
are descended from the conquering Moslem invaders, they are 
mainly descendants from those converted from Hinduism. Al- 
though Bengal controls practically the jute monopoly of the 
vorld, the raw industrjf has remained largely in the ownership 
of Europeans and the bulk of the jute laborers come from out- 
side the province, for the Bengalis have not generally taken to 
factor)^ or mill work, which they leave almost entirely to the 
Orij^as and up-countrj^ coolies At the same time Calcutta, where 
centres 96 per cent of the urban population of Bengal, is a 
great Hindu intellectual and political centre, and its numerous 
newspapers and enormous university, second in size only to 
Columbia in New York, cxcrase a profound influence over the 
anews not only of the Province but of a wide area of edu- 
cated India Nowhere else is the social problem of the mid- 
dle class (the Hindu “bhadralog”) so perplexing for such 
as train for cicncal and professional careers in numbers enor- 
mously in excess of those required for available work and 
who, for reasons of caste and prestige, refuse to turn their 
talents to other vocations Their one acceptable outlet is the 
political arena and it is to tins martial field that they turn their 
trained intellects and untrained hatreds for the Government 
which cannot ofFer official careers to such a number. In addi- 
tion, malaria and cholera are more prevalent m this Province 
than in any other Having visited Kali Ghat and Benares we can 
not be surprised that in 1921, for instance, a mild cholera year, 
80,547 Bengalis died from cholera alone In these last few 
years a number of Indian organizations have started a cam- 

‘See StatiJtical Abstract for British India, 1914-15 to 1923-24, pages 2 and 3821 and 
S4tli Annual Report of the Director of Public Health of Bengal, Appendix I, page xrviii 
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paign to rduc? tiii the people to regard the fight against ma 
lara and cholera as a health necessity and not as religious 
oppression by the British,* But the hatred and frenzy of the 
populace at large a as strenuous as ever against inoculation and 
mosquito destruction, Mr Gandhi is one of these. 

From firtt to last, poliocal murder his beta frceljr condoned in 
Indu, It has been os^ to cooTcntHmil dmpprcml of the 

deed, with entbusustic idminttioa of the counge and •elf-acrifice 
tlm- prom pte d it. The tnetnnition aunpugn was endured with 
1 sense of duty beyond ill praae. The lodiin pobce odScen, eren 
more th*n the Bntith, knew that their Iires were almost sore forfeit 
if they took action against any one in the rerolutHuury moTtment 
This did not deter them though man after man was shot down. 

The rcToltmonaxy moT cm ent pamcularly sought to engage students, 
In tha re^ct going against the judgment of many political leaders, 
that the presence of students In politics robbed them (poliOd, not the 
stodents) of dignity and balance and added elements of exotement 
and ir re spo nB'bJity It was not uncommon to find on CoU^ nodee- 
boards o^en emanating from **Th« Presdeot, Indian Berdabonary 

Comantte<,”t 


T10LENC2 m THS FTTNJAB 

We have studied enough about the Punjab to know that this 
Province a the home of the most milrtimt peoples of India- 
Tha land locked area, which was for years a fronber province, 
bore for centuries the brunt of the unceasing invasions through 
the Khyber It was here that the wamor and religious brother 
hood, the Sikhs, mled, although a minority populabon Of a 
total of 20,500p00, the Punjab populace, acoirding to the 
censusof i9ar,a)naatcdof 11,500,000 Mohammedan*, 6,500^- 
000 Hindus and 2^50,000 Sikh<, 

Following the two Skh wars, which wc have already re 
Viewed, the Sikhs stood loyal to th^ British during the mutiny 
of 1857, *uid until immediately before the World War there 
was no great trouble with these dans, who worked off their 
marbal energies in cnliKiing m the Indian sbinding army, 

vlnw toiler lai hsea Oactor 0< C. 
uaOcTjn, b amt t ntei^ rbUf ml mteamttl •! tSoi 
fnwyeooi r»itt fo-1. 
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though these proud peoples were infuriated because they were 
refused atizenship rights particularly in South Africa, Bntish 
Columbia and California, where there were a number of In- 
dian settlements due to the attraction of high wages The 
repercussions of their indignation struck in India in December, 
1912, when Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, who had done so 
much in behalf of the rights of Indian colomsts, was senously 
wounded at Delhi by a bomb and an Indian attendant killed. 
The cnminal was not apprehended A few months later, in 
May, 1913, another bombing took place, this time m Lahore, 
the capital of the Punjab, but an unsuspecbng Indian ran into 
it on a bicycle, so he alone was killed and the Europeans 
escaped. The following May a ship arrived at Vancouver with 
351 Sikhs and twenty-one Punjabi Mohammedans as prospec- 
tive settlers The Canadians didn’t want them and determined 
to exclude them The Punjabis had no legal-minded champion, 
such as the Indians in South Afnca had had in Mr Gandhi. 
The Canadians won where the South Afncans had lost Before 
the mfunated Punjabis on board the returmng ship had reached 
Calcutta, mutinies and pohtical dacoities were planned, and a 
revolution hatched. 

The passengers, in the worst of tempers, reached Bengal after War 
had broken out, on September 27, 1914 They refused a special tram 
to the Punjab which the Government had chartered for them free of 
charge, and tried to march on Calcutta, in protest There was street 
fighting, with loss of life on both sides, the majority of the Sikhs scat- 
tered over the country, most being presently hunted down and arrested. 
Great excitement was caused among Indian groups all over the East, 
by tidings of a revolution preparing m the Punjab Another Japanese 
ship, the Tosa Maru^ on October 29 brought to Calcutta a further 
173 Indians, mostly Sikhs collected from Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai 
and Amenca One hundred were immediately interned. The rest 
reached the Punjab, and joined the Komagata Maru stragglers All 
were ablaze "with wrath The Ghadr [“Mutiny”] conspiracy, 

already in being both in the Punjab and in California, developed 
rapidly into a movement the most dangerous since the Mutiny [1857], 
for Its participants belonged to the most formidable soldier clans in 

•The Punjabii -who had been refused disembarkation at Vancouver in May, 1914, had 
alio been on board a chartered Japanese steamer, the Komagata Maru 
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Indl*. There were poIiOal dacoi&q. (A Re*olirtion pu*cd cm beard 
the Tout Mtru wo that loyil PunjaWt of fuhjtuice were to be looted) 
In the upjhot, the Defenac of India Act [the load Defense of 
the Realm Act, a wirtune measorc in England) nine batches of coi>- 
sjuntort were tried by Special T rilRmaU at Lahore, Twenty-ruse only 
were acquitted Twenty-aght were hanged, and the real •entcnccd to 
tranjportacoo or imprisonment Theae were not all the ntn a ltim .* 

“India aa I Knew It,” by Sir Micfaacl OT^)wyer, then Lien- 
tent-Govemor of the Punjab, reports a ghastly record of 
revolutionary outrages and of sobsequent execut ions, while the 
Rowlatt Rqxirt, that document which has borne the brunt of 
herculean vituperation, lists an appalling number of mutimes 
and courts-martial, which were dealt with by the ordinary 
courts. But these horrors were not conhned to the Punjab, 
where not only the Sikhs were seditious but the Mohammedans 
were mutinous in their demands for Turkey 

PyrrhK ConfitOs (/p/p tftd 

The Rowlatt Act, the Khilafat Movement, the Moplah 
Massacres, are three of many conflicts that were settled at 
perilously penabzing costs to all concerned- I shulJ quote as 
frequently as posalhlc from authenOe Indian and English ac 
counts. The events we r e their Via DoJorosa- 

On December, lO, 1917, the Government appointed a com- 
mittee imdcr the chairmanshi p of the Hon Mr Justice R(3W 
lattjf to mvesOgate the spread of revolution throughout India, 
especially in the Punjab, Maharashtra and Bengal, and to re- 
port whether emergency legislation was needed to cope with 
the Wide spread violence and assassination, and what remedies 
the committee could recommend that would stop the sedrtion- 
Thc committee reported on Apnl 15, 1918, at a cntical ebb m 
the affairs of the British Empire as well as of all the AJbed 
nations engaged m the World War, an appalling number of 
outrages, evidence of an intensity of treasonable propaganda 
conducted m schools and colleges, and extolsive movements of 

rn(w 

tSlr lUntr EervUtt tbca JoJf« of tba Kfaj** Bcocb DfrWoa #f Hb MiiotT*! 
Hlfb Cmt of JbbcJcc- 
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organized revolutionary factions, also data proving the frustra- 
tion of police espionage by 1 evolutionary terronsm 

The committee, which was composed of eminent judges, ad- 
ministrators and la^vyers, Bntish and Indian, recommended 
measures that dealt only with treasonable and anarchical crimes 
and provided for the expeditious trial by a speaal tnbunal, con- 
sisting of three High Court Judges, of all seditious offenders 
In areas where wide-spread revolutionary movements were 
evidenced, the local governments, it was advised, should have 
power to order suspected persons to furnish security, to reside 
in a particular place, or to abstain from any speafied act, or to 
arrest and to interne them m such places and under such condi- 
tions as were prescribed These recommendations were incor- 
porated in a Bill and introduced into the Indian Legislature 
with the purpose that it take the place of the Defense of India 
Act, synonymous with the Defense of the Realm Act in Eng- 
land, the familiarly termed ^‘Dora ” 

The Bill Ignited Indian wrath It was condemned as a 
“sinister conspiracy” to control India, and its mtroduction “in 
the Legislative Counal raised a hue and cry in the country, 
the like of which India had not heard since 1857 ”* India re- 
fused to recognize the self-evident fact that the Bill was the 
result of anarchy, punished only anarchy and was operative 
against only anarchy Mr. Gandhi attended the Legislative 
Chamber, the only visit m his life to the Indian Parliament, on 
the occasion of the debate on this Bill The Bill was made a law 
on March 18, 1919, and immediately he left for a tour of India, 
ordering a Hartalf throughout the country and making an active 
campaign for avil disobedience He urged the breaking of the 
salt laws and encouraged the selling of books of his author- 
ship which had been proscribed as sechtious, but the Government 
Ignored the law-breakers, although their numbers were multi- 
tudinous, which “caused general disappointment,” as Mr. 
Gandhi relates $ 


*Ranga lyerj “India, Peace or War?” pages 85-6 

tA closing of all shops and places of business as a sign of mourning and protest. 
j“Gandhi,” page 302 
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Aa he couldn’t stir up a fianung revolt m Bombay, Mr 
Gandhi left on Apnl 7 for the Punjab, which was boding with 
mutiny, but was baited at the frontier 

I wis put lq a £nt-claji compartment with him [Inspector of 
PoLce] In the end be requcited me to return to Bombay of my 

own accord, and agree not to crose the frontier at Sir Michael O Dwyer 
[the Lieutenant-GoTernor of the Punjab] apprehended a dmurtance 
of the p- nc* if I entered the Punjab. I replied that I could not poa- 
nbly comply with the order Whereupon the o^cer seeing no 

other help replied, “For the preaent I am taking you to Bom- 
bay” 'You are now fret,** the oflker ttdd me when we reached 

Bombay [Gandhi drore to the place of a fntnd who] told me that 
the news of my arrest had mceiBKd the people *nd roused them to a 
pitch of TTHfl fremy “An outbreak n apprehended erery miniite near 
Pydhuni [a crowd^ quarter of Bombay] TTic Magistrate and the 
pobce hare already amred there.” 

Gandhi at once motored to Pydhuni where 

a huge crowd bad gathered. On aeeing me the people went mad with 
joy A procPSPOQ was iromcd lately formed, and the aky was rent with 
the shouts of “Binde Mataram and “Allaho Akbar ” As the prt>- 
cession taued out of Abdur Rahman Street and was about to proceed 
toward the Crawford Market, it suddenly found itself confronted by 
a body of the mounted pobce who had amred there to prerent them 
from proceedmg further in the direction of the Fort. The crowd was 
densely packed. It had almost broken through the police cordon. 
There was hardly any chance of my Toice being beard in that rast 
concenuae. Just then the officer m charge gare tbe order to dnp e i 'se 
the crowd, Tbe ranks of the people were soon broken and they 
were thrown into utter confuston, which was toon conrerted intn a 
rout The whole thing presented a most dreadful spectacle. 
The horsemen and the people were min d together m mad confusion.* 


Gandhi, u nm olested, proceeded to the Commissioner’s office 
where he dehvered a jeremiad. Mr Griffith, the Commia- 
tioner, cjplained, m detail, that be had no alternative but to 
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disperse the crowd, due to continual mob disturbances and de- 
structiveness Mr Gandhi continued to msist 

“The people are not by nature violent, but peaceful,” I replied. 
Thus we argued at length Ultimately Mr Griffith said, “But suppose 
you are convinced that your teaching has been lost on the people, what 
would you do?” “I should suspend civil disobedience if I was so 
convinced ” Mr Griffith said, “Do you know what is happening in 
Ahmedabad? And what has happened in Amritsar?* People have 
everywhere gone nearly mad The telegraph wires have been cut 
in some places The responsibility for these disturbances lies on you ” 
[Gandhi replied ] “I assure you I shall readily take it upon myself 
whenever I discover it But I should be deeply pained and surprised 
if I found that there were disturbances in Ahmedabad I cannot 
answer for Amntsar ” 

Anasuyaben [a devoted follower of Gandhi] too had received news 
of disturbances m Ahmedabad Some one had spread a rumor that 
she also had been arrested [as Gandhi was at the Punjab frontier] 
The miU hands had gone mad over her rumored arrest, struck work 
and committed acts of violence, and a sergeant had been done to death 
So I proceeded to Ahmedabad On the way I learnt that an attempt 
had been made to pull up the rails near the Nadiad railway station, 
that a Government officer had been murdered in Viramgam, and that 
Ahmedabad was under martial law The people were terror-stncken 
They had indulged in acts of violence and were bemg made to pay 
for them "with interest [martial law] A police officer was waiting at 
the station to escort me to Mr Pratt, the Commissioner I found him 
in a state of rage I spoke to him gently, and expressed my regret for 
the disturbances I suggested that martial law was unnecessary, and 
declared my readiness to co-operate in all efforts to restore peace I 
asked for permission to hold a public meeting on the grounds of the 
Sabarmati Ashram The proposal appealed to him, and the meeting 
was held, I think, on Sunday, Apnl 14th Martial law was with- 
drawn the same day or the day after Addressing the meeting, I tned 
to bring home to the people the sense of their wrong, declared a peni- 
tential fast of three days for myself, and appealed to the people to go 
on a similar fast for a day, and suggested to those who had been 
guilty of acts of violence to confess their guilt f 

[So we may gauge the extent of Mr Gandhi’s great sorrow, let us 
turn back to page 186 of his autobiography ] Once when I was in 

•Ahmedabad is the seat of Mr Gandhi’s school Amritsar is the Sikh religious capital 
(near Lahore) to which Mr Gandhi was headed when halted at the Punjab frontier. 

t“Gandhi,” pages 307-8-9 

A 
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Johinnoborg I receired the tiding! of the mor»l fill of two of the 
inmitej of the Ajhmn [his school for boys it hts Tolitoy Finn in 
Sooth Afnci] This news r*ma to me like i thunderbolt. I 
felt thit the pirties to the guilt could be nude to reilixc my dittre* 
ind the depth of their fill only if I did wme penince for ft. So I 
imposed upon myself i fist for sesen diys ind i tow of hiTing one 
m<^l 1 diy for i period of four monda and i hilf 

For a moral misdemeanor of two school-boys he adopted a 
strenuous dgntal, but for violence and the murder of white 
people he fasted three days! 

As for ius promise to Mr Griffith to give up avil dis- 
obedience if he found the people violent, Sr C. San Ira ran Nair, 
one of the foremost judges of the High Courts of India, an 
eminent Indian statesman, who has occupied high offices under 
the Crown and fought India’s battles as a Radical, makes m- 
t er e st mg comment on Mr Gandhi’s habit of idle promises 

Oo the 27th 0! October (1911) Mr Gandhi ipeab of his “threat 
to aeek the shelter of the Hunalayaa aboold nolence become unirenal 
in India, and should it not hare engulfed me.** 

As N*ui ItUu poino out it would be interesting to know when 
this threat wis made. We all know that Mr Gandhi aid that if there 
was nolcnce he would go to the Hmulayu. There was a not, but he 
did not go, but exaoed himself by saymg that If it occurred a sec on d 
time, he would go. A second not occurredj he said nothing but did not 
go. Now we hear he had made a threat to go should it become 
uniTcnal m India. Wben and where was this said?*’ 

Toward the end of the month TA# Tunsi of Iniim oh ser re d 
“Wntmg m the latest awe of ho Gujarab n e ws pap er 

Mr Gandhi mifan the interesting announcement that if Swaraj a not 
obtained by December he will other die of a broken heart or retire 
from pmbbe life, learing the hcedlesi people of India to their re- 
scairces. Were to clear a pronoimcement made by any other politician 
We could say definitely that when the new year dawns Mr Gmdhi will 
no longer be actiTcIy engaged in polmcsl” 

Can there be any possible doubt Aat all these statements were made 
by him m order to imprets iqxin his dupes the fact that they were 
gomg to get Swaraj within a year and to decerre ha followen to 
follow him and finance him? Yet what was the srtuationi Almost 
cTcry Item m ha programme has been tried and found taelcw to attain 
Home Rule.* 

••0«BdU oA A**n±7* bf fir C tnktrts N«Ir p«st« 90-91. 
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These are a few instances of what may be called “an old 
Gandhian custom ” 

One would think that Mr Gandhi’s memory would be quite 
exact as to the day the martial law was withdrawn (this is the 
only instance in all his autobiography of imcertainty as to 
dates), for on April 13 occurred what the Duke of Connaught 
called “The shadow of Amntsar” which “lengthened over the 
fair face of India ” 

Let us consider four points of view of the tragedy at Amrit- 
sar, two English and two Indian, all four being the judgements 
of men “on the spot,” for the events are far-reaching to this 
day and bear, m part, the onus of the alleged cause of the non- 
co-operative movement First, 1 shall quote from the account 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
from 1 913-19 1 9 j who gave thirty-five years of his life to active 
service in the avil government of India, in his “India As I 
Knew It,” in which Sir Michael quotes from offiaal reports, 
supplemented by personal dianes and memoranda* 

On the 23rd March, Gandhi, having marshalled his forces, began 
the war against the Rowlatt Act by proclaiming a Hartal or stoppage 
of all work throughout India on the following Sunday — 30th March 

A Hartal took place at Delhi and, as any sensible man who knows 
the temper of an Indian mob could foresee, the passive resistance 
was soon enforced by violence and intimidation The railway station, 
which is the focus of all the railway traffic of Northern India, was 
stormed by the mob to compel the vendors of food and sweetmeats to 
close They resisted and were assaulted and the station was damaged 
The police were called in, but failed to clear out the mob The Bntish 
police officers were assaulted, and the crowd remained hostile and 
riotous even after the release of the two nng-leaders, who had been 
arrested British and Indian troops were-^called out to force back the 
mob The latter resisted, the police and troops were stoned, and the 
magistrate ordered the troops to fire — after several of the police had 
been injured A few of the rioters were killed, the mob was pushed 
back toward the main Bazaar, but again attacked the troops, who at 
first fired in the air The mob then charged the troops and were again 
fired on with a few more casualties There were in all eight death 
casualties Frequent disturbances broke out up to 17 th April when a 
police picquet was attacked and had to fire in self-defense, killing 
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two wid wotmdmg •ereral of the mob. None of thote who Incited 
or ptrticipited m the disordert were eyer brought to jmticc m f#ct 
thej were re^uiied and regarded thaaselro, Jti mesten of the situ 
atwn, and as (hctatmg terms to the Chief Commiwooer For week* 
order was ncrt restored m the capital of India. The example of the 
panlfm of atrthontjr there wn not loat on those who were prepanng 
to defy It elsewhere. 

The Delhi dmurbaacc added fresh fuel to the fire. The few who 
had lost their liTes by defying the law were exalted into mar^n” 
and glonficd m the pres*. Mr Gandhi instead of calling off a 
tponoui agitatioA based on the wildest of falsehoods, which he tsw 
tad already led to bloodshed, ordered another Hartal for Sunday 6th 
April, Meantime the attitude of die extremist Prea became more 
Yiolent Tirl in Lahore and Anintsar poetcr* appeared urging the 
populace at Amritsar to "loll and dje,” and warning the Bntuh 
offiaab at Lahore, that “there will be a great Gbadr [rcbelbcin] at 
Lahore on 6th April oar Naoonal day Be prepared to mc« all that 
awaia to befall you Enghahmen on that day ** 

ReaJixing that a storm was coming* we m the Punjab did what we 
could to prerent or gigimire it. Proceedings were takxn agamst some 
of the moat dangeroct firebrands and moct nclent new^ o pen, and in 
Lahore and Amntur pubLc meetiogs were forbidden without prerYrocB 
sanction. On the 6tb April the l^rtab took place in nearly aB the 
chief towns of the Central Punjab, and were enforced, as I saw per 
aonally at Lahore, by the most open mtunidaoon in which cnll^ 
students -eipf-niUy from the Arya Samaj marimbon — played a leading 
part. The orders regarding public meetings w er e (^cnly defied, 
menacing crowds wrth black Bags paraded the streets, and only the 
presence of a large body of Bntoh and Indian troops, including 
caralry with machine-guns, pr e r eu ted them from forcing their wvf 
mto the European quarter To expc«e the falsehoods about the Row- 
latt Act employed to ezate the ignorant mobs, we had hastily printed 
and datributed tens of thousands of copies of an explanation of the 
Act — winch had not yet been brought mto force in any part of India, 
and caild not be without the special aanctian of the Goyernment of 
India. These copies were tom op or burned publicly for those who 
were behind this lawless agrtatiao knew rt could only thrrye on 
falsehood. 

The Lahore roob that night made hostile demoostratiofis against 
pro min ent Indian gentlemen known to be su jyorte is of the Goyem- 
menL Something similar was taking place at Amnoar Kasur Jul 
lundur Mcwltaiu At Mooltao on the prenous day GandhTi dtsciple^ 
^ “p*»Te resistera,^ refused to allow the a/goth Punjabis to nordi 
thnajgh the city to receiye die welcome arranged for them by the 
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Municipality on their return from the War At Amritsar — a city of 
150,000 people with only one company of Bntish troops — ^the situation 
created by the virulent agitation of Kichlu and Satya Pal, who were 
still influencing it, had become so critical that on 8th or 9th April 
I ordered their removal to a distant place and at the same time asked 
the military authonbes to strengthen the garrison (General Dyer had 
already sent troops from Jullundur to protect the railway stabon) 
But unfortunately my request was not received by them bll the nth 
and the outbreak took place on the loth . . . 

I had hoped that my grave warning, which was at once published 
m the press, would have brought home to those who were working 
up the city mobs to the point of frenzy, that if a serious outbreak 
resulted, they would be the first I would lay hands on (as I did), and 
that this knowledge would restrain them, for most of this class are 
at heart cowards, and when the trouble starts they disappear into their 
hiding-places But either things had gone too far for them to draw 
back, or they thought that I was “blufiing” — as I was to leave in a few 
weeks — and would not have the support of the Government in India 
They saw, too, that nothing effecbve was being done to restore the 
situabon in Delhi — the Government of India headquarters 

It was at this cnbcal stage that I received news that Gandhi was on 
his way to Delhi and the Punjab I at once issued orders prohibibng 
him from entenng, and the Government of India passed similar orders 
as regards Delhi and agreed to Gandhi, if he disregarded the orders, 
being sent back to Bombay On the morning of 9th he was served 
with the orders at a railway stabon on the borders of the Province, 
protested against them, but agreed to go back to Bombay by the next 
tram, and one of our police officers saw that he did It was open to 
the Bombay authonbes to prosecute him for breaking the law there, 
but they decided not to do so . . 

The inner secbon who were dircchng the agitabon were well aware 
that the Bnbsh troops in the Punjab were few and were mainly 
Gamson battalions or Terntonals, of whom Kichlu had spoken so 
slighbngly a week before at Amntsar that I quietly directed arrange- 
ments for his protecbon from the nsk of repnsals by the brave men 
he had libelled They also hoped that when the explosion came they 
would be joined by a large secbon of the Indian army and the Indian 
police, indeed on the 6th Apnl attempts had been made to tamper 
with the troops on duty in Lahore They also counted on being joined 
by a large secbon of the vinle rural populabon — especially the Sikhs — 
and agents were sent out from Delhi, Amntsar, and Lahore to work 
them up 

Finally, some at least were already invobng the aid of Afghanistan 
and the Fronber tnbes — to whom emissanes had been sent from Delhi 
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jujd AmntJir — m tbc *tt»ck on the Bntah GoTcmmenL Fcatij- 
jutelf *11 these pUn* other felled annplrtely or did not mttcmliic 
in time. 

The Indun polKt:, m ifote of ment miidious atteinpti to icduce 
t hrmr, remained, as erer true to their «*Jt. Among the Indian troopi 
there were certain daquietmg lyroptonu, cjpeoally In tome of the new 
unit* which were itfU raw *nd undnaplined. 

The Afghans and the Frontier trib^ Incited \sf Indian rm manes, 
began to more toward the Frontiers earlf jn April-~*nd began a con 
certed attack on the North-West Frontier *t end of ApriL Tbcj 
were encouraged by the belief that the Punjab w*i teething with 
rebellion and ready to recerre them with open arms. The rebellion 
had broken out on lOth April, but it had be« trushed a week before 
OUT tncime* were able to make their effort. Instead of being 

welcomed br mutinous troops and a rebellions population, as they 
had been led to eipect, they found a wtlj-equipped army of 200,000 
men bamng their way supported by the lo^ mfllioni of the rural 
Punjab, who had again rallied to the defence of the Ftapare wbMi 
they bad done so mo^ to maintain in the Great War 

No impartial cmc will nertu accept the conclucon of these ambori 
ties that there was no endence of an organized c on ^aracy The eri 
dence was there. For mataoce an A/ndi naore oAcer who bad won 
the V C m the War was ready to testify to the o r er tures made to bis 
tribe by aedrtxjuj Hindoi from the Punjab and Peshawar But for 
reasons of "political otpediency'* it was not produced, or when already 
araBahle, as in the jud^ents of the Martial Law Commusion which 
dealt with the TanouJ outhreaki m half a dozen djsmcts of the Punjab, 
Lord Hunter’s Committee poctirely declined to look at ft. Moreorer 
that Committee by its terms of reference wsj debarred from going 
into the outhreaks at Calcutta m April and in Peshawar in May 1919, 
both of which were part of the general rerolimonary moremeirt. 

The ottthreak at Amritsar i^cb was in any case mentahlc after 
that of 3otb March at Delhi, was uadcaibtedly precipatsted on lOth 
ApriL by the deportatiop, that momlag of the two arrii-cediriontsta 
Kichla and Satya Pal both of whom were afterward conweted and 
aentcDced to long terms of froprfinntnmr, but were speedily am n ea ned . 
The mob, which had been incited to defy the law by months of open 
and secret rerolutionary propaganda, at onca rose, endearored to force 
it* way into the Crril Station where the British ofBcialj and non-offiaals 
reside, and was held up by the •m»H British pfci^eti on the bridges 
oTCT the raflway which connect Ac aty wrth the Clril Station, The 
mohi a tt ac ked the troops wiA atones, sticks, and oAcr mfssflest were 
fired upon and mffered a few casualties) at once attacked and mur 
dcred all the Buropeans (five) whom Aey could lay hands on in the 
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city. They attempted to murder two Englishwomen — a lady mission- 
ary and a lady doctor working in the city, and left the former for 
dead in the street, set lire to the Anglican Church, to the Mission 
School, while the teachers and pupils were inside, and several other 
Mission buildings. They then looted the two English banks, after 
murdering the three Bntish managers and burning their bodies, set 
lire to the railway goods station and murdered a British railway official 
on duty, attacked the railway passenger station but were repulsed by 
the small force that General Dyer had wisely posted there a day before, 
and by two hundred unarmed Gurkhas who had opportunely arnved 
by a troop train, attacked and gutted the Central Telegraph Office 
and attempted to murder the telegraph master, who was rescued by 
some Indian troops, set £re to the Town Hall, burned and looted the 
various post offices, looted a goods tram in the station, attacked the 
Calcutta mail tram on its way to Lahore, and wrecked and looted the 
railway station adjoining Amntsar Such was the manner in which 
the Amritsar mob in a few hours gave a display of Gandhi’s “Soul 
Force ” . 

Soon after receiving the temble news from Amntsar I was in- 
formed that mobs were assembling, in defiance of the legal prohibition, 
in Lahore City with the object of invading the Civil Station, where 
there were some thousands of Europeans, the majonty being women 
and children There were no troops nearer than Lahore Cantonment, 
five miles off I sent urgent messages to the Divisional Commander, 
General Sir William Beynon, who had so skilfully handled the cntical 
situation on the 6th, to send m troops at once to take the same pro- 
tective measures 

Meantime we in Lahore, who knew what had happened at Amntsar 
a few hours before and what was likely to happen on an infinitely 
greater scale at Lahore if military aid was delayed, went through some 
hours of the most ternble suspense. I had asked for the troops about 
two o’clock About five o’clock I heard of the collection of the 
city mobs Up to 6 30 I had no news of the arnval of the troops 
At 6 45 I got hold of the District Magistrate (Mr Fyson) and ffie 
Superintendent of Police (Mr Broadway) Messages had come m 
that the mobs were moving on the Civil Station, from my verandah 
I could hear their ominous cnes, one and a half miles off, and there 
was only a small body of armed police to block their way I sent the 
two officers in a motor to take (ffiarge of the body of Indian police 
holding the Mall which links the city to the Civil Station, with in- 
structions to parley with the mob, hold them up a6 long as possible, 
induce them, if possible, to return to the city, and, if they persisted 
in the attempt to force their way through, to use force to disperse them 
I ascertained that the police were armed with buck-shot, and I said 
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th*! If they had to fire there was to be no finng lo the air We ccaJd 
afford to taie fle rwks where the aafety of thennanda of -woinen and 
chfldren wa* at jtahe. Meantmae, on the nggeitwn of Mr Mont 
gomerf the Chief Engmeer, we collected all the women and children 
who ortild be got together at Government Houae, where there was a 
military and police guard, both lodtan. W^c kept them there till 
we heard that the troopiliad arrived and the njoba had been dnvtn 
back to the atf 

The District Ma goirat e and Police Siiperlntendent when they 
nmr iq) With the ttt^ police force on the Mall, found them being 
ttcadily pushed hack into the CrvG Station by a howling mob of lO,- 
ooo peo^e. There were dirce or four more casualnea — caie fatal — 
and ^ hcstile crowd*, who had been ahoimng that the Indian troops 
had mutimed at Amrftiar and th»f Eabort Ci^ was m them hands, 
were driven back mto the city about 9.30 PJrf One wonders what 
would have happened if die poLce bad had to awst wri tte n orders 
from the migtstrite before finng, as the Bill of an Indian **p*tnot” 
which has pist passed its second reading in the All India Aa^mhlj 
provides,* or if they had had to wut for an hour after the reading of 
a Prodamanon and for further aenoos attacb on bfe and p r tiper ty 
wnhm that hour cs the Right Honorable Mr Sasm proposed. These 
gentlemen bad never been in a not, isnch less In a reb^on. 

fiat the city was stiU m the hands of lawless mobs, and the police 
bad to be withdrawn till the lath. On that date, a force of all arm^ 
under Colonel Johnson, entered the dty, thspened the mobs, and was 
attacked. The police were again adled upon to fire, is they had buck 
shot while ffie troops had only baU-ammunmon— which would csose 
senoto oimloes. There were a few more casualties, but authority was 
re-eatahlisbed. 

The arrival of the troops on the loth uved the ntnioon at laborc 
for the moment. Late that rngjit, wiA my wife, I went to the Law^ 
rence HaD to receive an address from the i cp o'c se nta tires of the martial 
c l ass es , which had been arranged some time before. I was strongly 
advoed to put it off for the atmosphere was still electne. It was a 
oTtical occasion and give one the uppuruuuty of see in g how men are 
tested by a msis. I mnted free expressioo of oputfon. Two of the 
Lahore urban representatives, one of whom. Sir Muhamed SbafR, be 
came later a member of the Government of India, snggested opening 
negotiatiom, as at Delhi, with the mob leaden, who w er e now sopreme 
tn the citief of Lahore and Amritsar and openly cn cuui a ging the sedt- 
dons movemenL AD the others who spoke were of one opuuoo that 

*TUi fiOl ktt Wa a lav for aenrtl fcsn aad b ba raoind la t&a 6a& of mr 
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only prompt and drastic action by Government would avert a serious 
rising I told them that I would accept co-operation from all honestly 
desirous to restore peace, but would accept dictation from none, that I 
would not enter into negotiations with rebels (that was the mistake 
made at Delhi, and it prevented the authorities from subsequently 
bringing the seditious leaders to justice), and that Government was 
quite capable of restoring the situation by itself, but would do so more 
speedily avith their co-operation This was promised by all Steps were 
taken to issue a manifesto advising the people to obey the law, avoid 
public meetings, and not listen to evil rumors. The manifesto which 
was prepared by some of tlie Lahore politicians was a very milk-and- 
water affair and showed that I could not expect much help from that 
quarter 

There had been promoting or participating in seditious meetings of 
the most violent type in the Badshahi Mosque in the city on llth and 
1 2th. There a Sikh cx-Sepoy announced (falsely of course) the 
mutiny of the Indian troops and the killing of 500 British (including 
SIX by his own hand) He was applauded by the delirious audience 
and carried in triumph to the pulpit Other inflammatory speeches 
were delivered from the pulpit by Hindu orators, and a Council of 
twenty (after the approved Soviet model) was appointed to direct the 
seditious agitation The mob left tliese gatherings intoxncated with 
the spirit of rebellion, tore down and stamped on the pictures of Their 
Majesties, shouting that the Sultan or the Afghan Amir or the Kaiser 
was their Sovereign, called on the police, who were then effecting a 
re-entry into the city, to join them, and established a Danda Fauj 
(Bludgeon Army) to coerce loyal citizens and bring about a general 
strike at the railway workshops, where 6,000 able-bodied Punjabis 
were employed The leaders who were found by the Martial Law 
Commission to have organized and been present at the meetings which 
were so soon followed by these manifestations were not likely to help 
the authorities m restoring order In fact, however, some of them 
condescended to dictate terms as the price of their assistance in quelling 
the disorders, the rapid spread of which had caused some of them 
alarm. The terms were, tntcr aha 

(1) That the troops and police who had occupied the city on the 
1 2th should be at once withdrawn 

(2) That those arrested for the criminal acts of loth— 12th April 
should be released on security 

(3) That, for the future, Government should act only after con- 
sultation with a Committee, including some of the “popular” leaders 

I need hardly say I refused to consider these terms I was not 
prepared to abdicate to rebels This was on the 12th, after we had 
regained possession of Lahore City 
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On the tam e date I got ortfi of a terioo* nsmg *t Ktjnr t mlway 
station iome tweotj-fiTC m 3 ea from IjJiore and forty from Amntttr 
Mohj from the town bad invaded die Kasnr raflwty ttiaon} held up 
the trainj} brutally murdered two Bndsh warrant officer! j attempted 
to murder two Brimb officen and two poo-coxrun udoced officer* who 
jQjtained jercre mjune* but javed theauelTO by fighting their way 
throogb attempted to murder an Fnglah lai^ with her three children, 
who were *aTtd by the gallant action of one Khair Din, a raflw^ 
uupectnr who hid them in a hut and ttontly defended them) looted 
and burnt the Haoonj cut the telegraph wires. They then attacked the 
Goremmcnt bmidmgsj burned the Civil Courtsj attacked the Treas- 
ury and were finally driven off after the police guard had opened fire 

Kasor had followed the example of a* great neighbor*, Lahore and 
Amnttar emtwina from Amntiar having been at wtirk there on the 
lith, and as was to be expected, the trouble at once spread along the 
line from Kasur to Amntsar Several railway staocm* were attacked 
and looted, and the Government Treasury at Taran Taran was at 
tacked that night. 

TTie outrage* at Amntsar Lahore, and Kasur from iwh to I2th 
and the general attack on ixQways and telegraphic comrounicafinTiJ all 
showed sgna of prior orginratKin, extending over a large part of the 
Punjab. Tlie outbreaks m Abmedabad the honae of Gand^ and its 
vidnity I 000 miles away from Amntsar on latb-i^th April (which 
followed s lmost «ctly the same course as that of Amntsar and were 
rqs'ested by the mfiiOmy tutbonties ming the mne drastic messnres as 
Dyer used at Amntaar) showed that ^ reVDlotjQnajy organiatajn 
was not confined to the Punjab. Indeed Gandhi at Abmedabad on 
14th April, trying for tbe moment to allay the storm he had aroused 
admitted tha when he said 

'll seem* to me that the deeds I have complained of have been done 
tn €n orgrmztd msrour There seem* to be a definite design about 
them, and I am sure that there most be some educated clever man or 
men behind them. They may be educated, hot thor education has not 
enlightened them; you have been mul ed mto doing these deeds by 
Such peojde.” 

Mr*. Beaant, w?k> in this matter could also ^^eak with authority 
wrote on rSth April m TA# Torut of Indtm 

“The cutting of the telegr^jh wires, tbe derailment of troop train*, 
tbe burning of rafiway statfons, the attacio on b»nV^^ the setting free 
of jail laru are not the action* of itjogrohu (pssiire resuteisj nor 
even of cttua l noten, but of revalutxioancs.” 

At Amntsar the centre of the rebellion, the atuaoon wa* still 
extremely menacing The rebel mobs were in complete poeesstoc of 
city after die loth and openly defiant, proclaiming that “it might 
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be the Raj of the Sirkar outside but m the city it was their Raj ” 
Meetings to carry on the rebellion were being held in defiance of 
repeated proclamations, emissaries were being sent to incite the rural 
population, and on the morning of the 13th the mam railway line 
near Amritsar was torn up by skilled hands and a tram derailed 

The previous night a number of railway stations between Amritsar 
and Kasur and Amritsar and Lahore had been looted and m some cases 
burned Amritsar City, so far from showing any signs of repentance, 
was still on the 13th m a state of tumult and revolt The British resi- 
dents of Amritsar and the vicinity, including one hundred women and 
children, had been collected m the fort for safety The rebels had 
practically isolated General Dyer, who had arrived from Jullundur 
on the night of nth April, and his small force of about one thousand 
men That was the situation m the Central Punjab which confronted 
me on 13th April. 

At three p m that day Sir Michael O’Dwyer, after con- 
sulting the Divisional Commander and the Chief Justice of the 
Punjab Court, wirelessed a detailed report to the government 
in Delhi and requested permission to establish martial law, 
which was sanctioned. 

To save ttme my wireless message of the 13th April had been sent 
en clair It was picked up at the Bolshevist wireless station m Tash- 
kent* and used by the Bolshevists, as we learned later from General 
Malleson at Meshed, to show that the British were fighting for their 
very existence m India . 

I at once communicated the substance of the message, without await- 
ing the military report, to the Government of India m the following 
telegram 

“At Amritsar yesterday Bngadier-General Dyer and Deputy-Com- 
missioner read proclamation in city forbidding all public meetings. 
Prohibition proclaimed by beat of drum and read and explained at 
several places in city In spite of this, meeting attended by six thou- 
sand was held at 4 30 contrary to Deputy-Commissioner’s expectation 
Troops present under command of General Dyer fired, killing about 
two hundred Deputy-Commissioner not present Military report not 
yet received City quiet at night, but political efi’ect on Manjha (Sikh 
tract around Lahore and Amritsar) and troops uncertain In view of 
possibilities General Officer Commanding is arranging to draft into 
Lahore more troops, British and Indian 

•Tashkent, in Russian Turkestan, is nearer the northwest frontier than is Delhi 
Tashkent is the seat of a Communist Uniaersity for Indians where the principles of So- 
vietism are inculcated as m the Soviet Universities in Canton and other Chinese cities 
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“EtHy dus maramg Urge mob stttcksd railwiy wjttion *t W»gb* 
(between Lahore tnd Amrtttr) nil wm remoT^ by iKUed iumdi 
»nd Bgiuller bolted. Armored tnm went out from Lihorc tnd two 
cm were denuled and left on line tmder guard. Awatance being tent. 
Line cutting and attacks on trams becoming fre<juent.” 

In tha tneaage I expressed no definite opinion on General Pyer’i 
action becaosc I had not l e ixl r e d ha report. 

General Dyer, who was compulsorily retired from the *rmy 
because of his action at Jhalianwala Bagh, reported, offioa U y, 
the same account of happenings as had Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
so we shall save apace by omitting ha rqx>rt until we reach ha 
words 

At houia I r ece r red a report from the police that a gathering 

was beginning m the place mentioned above. I nnmediately sent pic 
qoeta to hold vanous gates of the aty (to prevent a renewal of the 
attack of the loth on the Bridih qaarter) and marched with 35 Rifiea 
9th Gurkhas, and 35 Rida from detachments of 54th Sikhs TS and 
59th Rida FT., making a total of 50 Rides, and also 40 Gurthas 
armed with kJiru I entered the Jhalianwala Bagb by a very narrow 
lane which neceadated leaving my armored car behind. On entering 
I law a dense q owd , otimated at about 5 000 (those present put it at 
15 OCO to 30,000) a man on a raised platform addrsemg the audi* 
eoce and mabng getticulatiocii with his hands. 

1 thft my foreg toci tmgU tmd to hontoU might tttducg 

a ttoe k, I mimedixtEly opened fire and d apci r e d the mob. I arUmmt* 
th^ k*tw*n 300 €nd. 500 9/ tht crowd uwa Inilod, My par^ fired 
I 650 roondi. 

I returned to my headquarters about 18 hoora. At 32 hcrors, accom- 
panied by a force, I vait^ all my pioquets and marched through the 
coy m order to make sure that my order as to Inhabitants not being 
out of their homa after 30 hours had been obeyed. Tha aty was 
absolutely qtnet and not a soul to be seen. I retomed to headquarters 
at midnight The In ha hi tints hare asked pennosion to bury the dead 
m accordance with my ordeia. Tins I am blowing 

(Signed) R. B Dyer Bngadier-GcaeraL 

Commanding 45th Brigade. 

Sir Michael ODwycr comiuentB 

TTns foil and frank re p or t supplemented my telegram of the morn- 
ing m sevcnl paruculari. It showed that Dyer had used only Indian 
troops, that his force was dangeroody «™1T for the execution of hii 
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impcnu\c tUitj, and tint if he Ind dehved in order to give further 
warnings, m addition to thoic tint he and the Depot) -Commnsioner 
had been giving for four hours earlier in the da), his small force 
would probahh have been swept awa\ like chaff before tlic wind, 
and then what would have happened to Amntvir, to Lahore, and the 
Central Punjab' A< D)cr snul later, he had the rebel army before 
him, he was practicall) isolated in the middle of a great city seething 
With rebellion, and hcsmtion would have been fatal 

General Bevnon also told me that he believed D)cr’s .action had 
enwhed the rebellion at us heart, Amritsar M) own view, based on 
m\ knowledge of the people and the opinions of competent judges like 
the Commissioner, Mr Kuchin, was that not onl) did D)cr’s action 
1 ill the rebellion at Amritsar, but, as the news got round, would pre- 
vent us spreading elsewhere As a matter of fact after the i8th, by 
which time the ncv\s had penetrated over the Province, it was not neccs- 
sarv to fire another shot OutMde the Punjab the immediate results m 
stopping the seditious movement were equall) marked 

Tilik \vns still president of the Congress when these tragic 
cvent’^ took place, but he died m August, 1920, and Gandhi 
came into power We learn Gandhi’s intcrjirct.ation of the Pun- 
jab troubles when we read the resolution which he induced the 
Congress to sign a month after Tilak’s death, and again to 
affirm m December, 1920, wherein he refuses to participate m 
the Montaguc-Chclmsford Reforms which broadened so ma- 
terially the scope of Indian autonomy, giving as his reasons 


In \acw of the fact tint on the Khilafat question both the Indian 
and Imperial Govcrnmcnis have signally failed in their duty toward 
the Musalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them, and that it is the duty of 
ever)' non-lVIoslcm Indian in ever)' Icguimatc manner to .assist his 
Musalman brother in his attempt to remove the religious calamity that 
has overtaken him — 

And m view of the fact that in the matter of the events of the 
13th April 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish officers 
guilty of unsoldicrly and barbarous behavior towards them and have 
cxoncr.itcd Sir Michael O’Dvvjcr who proved himself directly or in- 
directly responsible for the most offici.al crimes and callous to the suf- 
ferings of the people placed under his administration, and that the 
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in the House of Lords brtreycd * wocfol lick of lympitJij with 
the people of Indi* ind showed Tutuil support of the ijstcmitic 
terronsm ind fnghtfulne* idopted m the Punjab ind that the latest 
Viceregil prorKrancement tt proof of enore iteence of repentance m 
the matter* of the KhOafit and the Punjab 

Thu Congreas u of opimon that there b do emnae left open for the 
people of India but to approTc of and adopt the policj of progressTB 
non Tiolent non-co-operatioii untfl the old wrong* are righted and 
SwaraJja I* estaUabed." 

Sir C Sanfairan Nair, who resigned as member of the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council m protest against the Government's 
refossl to repudiate Sir Michael O^Dwycr, analyzes Gundhi^a 
resolution as follows 

The Khilafat question fim, the Punjab wru ng* next are giren as 
the two grounds for discarding the Reform Scheme and demanding 
Swarajpa. Through diacarding the MoDttgDe«ChelmsfQrd Re- 
form ^eme of Home Rule by certain vtages, Mr Gandhi txj* he b 
workmg for rmmedtate Home Role m accordance with the Resmttoon 
to me It seazB dear what be a really aiming at a not Home Rule of 
any kind or form, ia, Pirbamcntaiy Gormunent with ahaolirte pow 
en, but Swaralyt the purport of which Le- anarchy and soul 
force. 

The real truth, of courae, a that the Punjab gnerances are only a 
pretext for this agitatum by the rjolent section headed by Mr Gandhi. 
It a really not the redress of the Punjab gnerances or prerention of 
the repeooon of afrocrtie* that a sought for so much as the e^nilsioti 
of the Bntuh Gorenunent from India. 

It a important to remember that long before these ocanrencei Mr 
Gsndhi had come to the conclusion that we must have Independence. 
It would accordingly seem dahonett on hu part to say that th» erena 
led him to demand for Swaraj or Home Rule. 

He advocated them in 1908 cn ha book The TnHan Home Rule.” 
To ny now that he advocated them on account of rivi«g reaaons 
[KhUafat] a sheer hypocray * 

••Oarnttl cod Ancni? p€f«« j S$, §9, 7 rmptOirtl/ entfr* book b u lo- 

dVft D CT i t ot Oi nrfli l, vb hu “cdapird nadeThood mrdaodj which if§mj to coc Utile ritart 
of dlihomnt od fnrrrhilntt* 5 ) Ow S*S* Ocodhl { ebahctcf 

Boocr ndcr ftlje ^reteuH owmeilai “Swdi cnoci^ tw pcld od the fnoikileot 
r tfif* ! iilc t ti i o f SwmnJ w ihlc the rear" Sir Srnkmrta Kiir wee f«r mcd* Ubc Jodf« 
of th Medrw HJfh Cnrt, when kc oWitnH blfh rcfoUlloa for tadcTadno 
knvcfUilltV IfeedkH to ttf hb chars e « csaliMt fUedhI m ah'fft*t*7 wfatcatlctcd (b 
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Mr. Gandhi is only one of a vast number who accuse Mr. 
Lloyd George of deliberately breaking his “pledged word” of 
January 5, 1918 (this is the act Mr. Gandhi imputes m the 
Congress resolution which we have just read), in legard to 
Turkey and the Khilafat question, so let us read the exact 
pledge 

Nor nrc we fighting to depnve Turkey of its cipitnl, or of the 
rich and rcnoi\ncd lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which arc pre- 
domimntl} Turkish in race . While we do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish 
race asith its c.apital at Constantinople — the passage between the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea being intcrnationali7cd and neutralized — 
Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Sjria and Palestine arc in our judg- 
ment entitled to a recognition of tlicir separate national conditions 

Now there were two different demands made in behalf of 
Turkey. The first, signed by such eminent Moslems as H H. 
Aga Khan, made claims for only those countries occupied by 
Turks, which was in accord with Mr Lloyd George’s declara- 
tion. But Gandhi, who deliberately slandered and impugned 
Mr Lloyd George, demanded not only what the Turks didn’t 
ask for themselves, but even insisted upon the evacuation of 
Egypt by England as a Khilafat claim. Mr. Gandhi is un- 
troubled by the fact that Egypt had repudiated tlie Khalif’s 
authonty even as Turkey was to do* As Sir Sankaran Nair 
states 

But so far as Gandhi is concerned the position is quite clear He 
puts forward whichever is the most extreme demand made by the 
Khilafat party without any enquiry .as to their reasonableness He 

knows, I presume, that Egypt h<as repudiated tlic Caliph’s authority 
He w.as not apparently aware that the Arabs will not recognize the 
suprem.acy of any Turkish power But this is no difficulty to him 
. That Syria is not under England did not matter He fails 

to appreciate the weight of what appears to be an insuperable objection, 
that the Turks do not want any domination over Arabia, but, as they 
had said in their deputation (twenty months before Mr Gandhi’s dec- 
laration), only wanted to be left alone with economic and political 
independence in their own ethnological area Neither Mr. Gandhi nor 
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the KKUfit *<lTOC*tE> «how *ny rcjloaOon of tha ftct, Wrth i light 
haut thcj mimtain thit the quc»tioa u not Torkuh bm Mohiinmedaii 
tnd thertfore Turkah opimon alone cannot dedde the queitfon. P*1 
eatine, of ccnine, according to Mr Gandbi, most be under Torkah 
WTerdgn^ * 

Although the Turkish Government even refused to rccave 
an embassy from the Indian Khiiafat moiTTs, Gandhi kept 
nght on miking demands on England for Turkey He did not 
let up when the Turks abolished the Khalif At the Khtiafat 
Conference in Karachi, July, ipii, a seditious resolution, 
sponsored by Gandhi, was drawn up, calling upon the Moslem 
soldiers m the Indian army to desert m the name of their 
religion. To quote again Sir Sankaran Nair 

The two brothai [the Ah brother*, GandhTi confederate*] were 
tried and conWoed bf the ordmaiy orfl court* [dnnng the trul] 
they openly gloried in their hatred of the GoTtmiaent of India and 
the Brituh lume. They jiutifed the abort resolution by the religioui 
law of the Koran which they aaid the Muanilmans are hound to fol 
low even when opposed to the law of the land. It o ifnpoSDble 
to bebere that Gandhi and ha adherents are not aware that thu daim 
of the Mohammedans, to be judged by the law of the Koran, z* a claim 
which ii the fans rt ortgo of al] Kiulafat claims of whaterer kind. 
Not only docs the acceptance of the fjami mean the death-knell of the 
Bntab £mpu^ or lodo-Bntzsfa commonwealch but ipecihcally as 
regards Indu it means a real AmM of Swaraj for ft tnvoifm Mo- 
rttU otU Htndtt wljfctton or Bmdu RuU mtd Mohrm 
m*dm fuhj^cbciu Let there be do mistake about this, no camouflage.t 

Mr GandbPs campaign drenched the Malabar coast m blood, 
beginning the monA after the Karachi resolutiou when the 
Moilem Moplahs put mto practice the teaching* of the Koran, 
subjection of all non-beJi e v as , and slaughtered thousands of 
Hindus. 

The bomd tr a ge dy conthraed for months. Thonsands of Mohim 
medam killed and wounded by troops, thousands of Hindus butchered, 
Women subjected to thamefol indignities, thousands fordbly cocre ite d, 
penons flayed ahre, entire fatnUie* burnt alirc, wcanen, it is said him- 

•***kma Ntir "OaadU tnd An«R^ Wr<* 
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l^rcds, throwing thcm<;clvcs into wells to avoid dishonor, violence and 
terrorism, threatening death standing in the way of reversion to their 
own religion This is what Malabar in particular owes to the Khilafat 
agitation, to Gandhi and his Hindu friends * 

Yet it IS the Khilafat question that Mr Gandhi places fore- 
most as the justification of Swaraj, or Home Rule, and it is on 
such “moral grounds” that he bases the justification of his 
course 

The Moplah atrocities were followed by savage and gory 
noting in Bombay when the Pnnee of Wales arnved on a visit 
to India, and a little later twenty Indian policemen were dnven 
into their station-house at Chauri Chaura, where they were be- 
sieged by several thousand rebels, incited by Gandhi’s teach- 
ings, and their refuge set on fire, as the unfortunate police 
rushed from the burning structure, they were beaten to death 
by Gandhi’s “non-violent” disciples or thrust back into the 
flames Gandhi was hornfied, so much so that he fasted for 
five days, but, vith curious resilience, returned to his incitements 
immediately after the five-day fast expired. The government 
notified him that tliey could no longer countenance his sedition 
and the resulting deaths of Bntish and Indians, and that he 
would be arrested in a few hours 

In the resulting trial Gandhi acknowledged all the charges 
against him He asked no merc>^ and expressed no regret The 
judge consulted with the prisoner as to sentence and Gandhi 
approved a six-year sentence and expressed his gratification at 
having been classed with such a patriot as Tilak, who had been 
convicted and sentenced to a similar term Due to illness, 
Gandhi’s term was remitted, but he seemingly vanished from 
politics until 1929, when lie returned to the front pages of 
newspapers throughout the world His subsequent actions are 
well known. 

The Mmoi Mtno} tues 

The minor minorities are numerous There are the “Un- 
touchable” group that want Bntish rule and protection, the 

•Sankaran Nair, page 47 
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Commtmifti, led by the younger Nehru, who want to seize the 
national railways and banks and repudiate all debts, the Brah- 
mo Samaj, founded a century ago by Ram Mohun Roy, who 
fought to free himself and his foUowcn from the fetters of 
Hindu orthodoiyj the Arya Samaj, a movement of more 
popular appeal begun by Swanu Dayanand Samwati, which 
seeks to re-establish as absolute and divme the avil and re- 
ligious laws of the anaent Vedas, the Ahmadijya, a movement 
for iKlam reformationj and the group , headed by Tagore, who 
despises Eastern idolatry and yet abhors Western education, 
who admire Gandhi and yet do not believe m non-co-operation 
but m the co-operation of all nations of the world m umvcrsal 
brotherhood. Only the future can deade whether any one of 
these or other minority factions will ever develop into a ma- 
jority movement. 



CHAPTER XII 


PITH OF THE PROBLEM 

India needs evolution, not revolution It is not possible for 
these collections of peoples to take their place as a national en- 
tity in the commercial and congressional affairs of the world 
until these peoples themselves build up their physical and men- 
tal stamina This stamina can be acquired only by evolution- 
izing their own social and religious laws 

A people bred in the bones of children, born of children, 
nourished and trained by children, cannot have the physical and 
mental vitality to construct and maintain a government that is a 
secure economic unit The soaal and religious laws of 70 per 
cent of the Indian people demand such breeding and such 
training. 

A people may be shrewd and intelligent although illiterate, 
but when only 8 per cent of 320,000,000 are pnmanly literate 
m any one of 222 vernaculars and less than i per cent are liter- 
ate in one international tongue, and when 90 per cent of this 
vast populace live m rural communities scattered over almost 
2,000,000 square miles, a representative and responsible democ- 
racy IS not possible 

The credits and debits of a nation depend upon the solvency 
of Its resources m the markets of the world A country may 
have the richest natural assets, the most fertile soils, and yet be 
unable to partiapate in world commerce unless there exists a 
governing body that can stabilize its monetary unit by the 
steady flow of exports and imports This stability depends upon 
the country’s ability to hold its frontiers firm and its internal 
affairs constant This necessitates physical power as well as 
mental force There is not a single group or combination of 
groups in all native India that possesses the constructive capac- 
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ity and the stalwart strength to maintain a national government 
m peace, much leas m p r ospe rit y 

I believe these conclusion* to be self-evident. 

Together we have retraced, by figurative aeroplane, the am 
hitioiis, the contentions, the victoncs and the downfalls of the 
many md diverse races which have ruled India and bred the 
peoples who now live m the land. We have foUowed swiftly 
the path* of history that have brought us directly into the prob- 
lems and feuds of to-day We have seen the mtnguing and 
ruthless injections of that past mto the present like ao many 
fingers, penetrating frequently half-way mto the intellects, 
three-quarters into the customs, and ofttimes entirely mto the 
creeds of the inhabitants. We ha^ assorted and qualified In- 
dia’s confusing contradictions and inoedlble inconnstenaes as 
we travelled. 

Now that you have gamed this acquaintanceship, it is fan- that 
I offer you a sumroary of the evidence on which I base my con- 
clusions. You who have journeyed the lengths and breadths of 
the vast subcontinent, may then pilot your own course across 
the huge gulf that stretches between knowledge and under- 
standing, and with fairness and appreciation adjudge the art, 
gauge the growth and censor the canons of the Indian peoples. 

Ths Physical Problem 

One of the pnncipal ongtns of the pov er ty of physical 
strength b child mamage. TTiis practice a not confined to ccr 
tain communities but a the stringent law of the social system 
and rehgicna alliance that are mcorporated m Hmduiam and a 
the accepted act of those Moslems who lean to the tcachmgs of 
the H adis, one of the four eources of Islamic Law Anyone 
who doubts that pre puberty mamage a still held to be a sacred 
Hindu obligation should read the Report of the Age of Consent 
Co mm ittee, a body of nine Indians and one Englah woman 
doctor, who investigated sentiment throughout India.* On 

•n* Rifvt U t» «ffrUJ Oomneid of ledli tad b otofaahlt tna (Jm 

notirrmwj* of ladla Cntnl Bno^ Ooronittxt PUcOi W«t| 
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pages 99 and 100 of this report are listed the “Objections to 
the Law of Consent and to a Law of Marriage,” as follows: 

Grounds of objections — ^Thc opposition to any Law of Consent or 
an increase in die age of Consent and to a Law of Marriage has pro- 
ceeded mainly on the following grounds 

(1) That no law should encroach upon matters of domestic and so- 
cial nature and that the proposed reform should be left to the com- 
munity concerned, to be dealt avith by means of social propaganda or 
otherwise Resort to legislation would only be justifiable on a demand 
by the community affected 

(2) That the Government, being foreign, is neither competent nor 
cntided to force such a law on persons of a diflFerent race and religion, 
and that such an interference would mean a violation of the pledge 
about neutrality in matters of religion referred to in the Queen’s 
Proclamation [of 1858] 

(3) That the existing Legislature is not representative of the people 
of India * 

(4) That the Legislature being composed of diflFerent communities, 
no legislation affecting the social nghts or religious customs of any 
particular community ought to be undertaken by a body of that de- 
scription 

(5) That the proposed increase in the age of Consent within marital 
relations, as also a law fixing a minimum age of Marriage, would 
interfere with the religious laws, nghts and customs both of Hindus 
and Muslims, that among Brahmins and some other castes, post- 
puberty marnage is a sin and that the non-consummation of marnage 
within sixteen days of the wife’s first menses is also a sin, that Gov- 
ernment would not be justified in putting people of these castes in a 
position where they may have to transgress either the religious custom 
or the Laws of Consent and Marnage 

(6) That puberty is a natural indication of a girl’s fitness for co- 
habitation and maternity, that maternity soon after puberty has so far 
not been productive of any evil to mothers or their progeny and that 
maternal and infantile mortality is due to economic and other causes 

(7) That consummation soon after puberty is necessary to satisfy 
the sexual craving in girls, if the same is not satisfied, girls may be led 
to abnormal methods of satisfaction The morality of boys and girls 
may thus suffer, as is shown by examples from foreign countnes de- 
scribed by Judge Lindsey of Denver and others 

(8) That interference by Government with religious customs would 
create dissatisfaction amongst the people 

•This objection is not Intended to deny the fact that 104 of the 145 members are 
elected by the Indians 
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(9) Tint ally nuunige tecurcs the girl* unidoltemted lore to- 
wirds the hml*nd and the other membera of his funfly tnd pioeiTc* 
the Joint F amil y 

(10) Thit IcgnlttKin fixing the ige of Coment derogatcj from the 
ngfats conferred upon the htalnod by mxrruge. 

(11) That no law u necewry a the age of mamage and con- 
(ommaaon a gradmlly riang a • rejult of conaaotu effort or by force 
of economic orcumatancea. 

(12) The law ha been amended in 1925 and no orcumstanca 
to Justify an adTince to toon thereafter 

(13I That the law a liable to be alwaed. 

(14) That the Law of Conaent ha to far been a dead letter m 
mantal and would continue to be 10, errn if the age be rafted, 
and that cucb a fotQe law tbould not encumber the atatote book. 

The banc laws of Hindu orthodoxy not only have drained 
the blood corpuscle* and impoverished the bone-«tructure of 
the Indian peoples for centuries by child mamage and child 
maternity but have undermined the development of raamte 
nance of health and hygiene by appalling conception* of deaniir- 
ness and punty which, to the Hindu mind, ore not questions of 
absence of filch and infection but a question of caste. The con 
tact or touch of any man of lower caste contaminates the food 
and person of a Hindu, while food p r epa red by a man of the 
same caste is “clean,” no matter how unclean it may be accord- 
ing to sanitary standard* or cfaetmcal testa, while the excretiana 
and refuse of holy animals and sacred stream* are believed to 
be not only pure but purifying 

The fighting of plague, cholera, typhoid and malana has 
often resulted m the murder, by mobs, of the men employed to 
hll rat*, Lee, mosquitoes and other camera of filth and disease, 
because of the fer^ Hindu belief that it a sinful to destroy 
any form of antmaJ life, no matter hoW dangerous to mankin d. 

A woman m confinement is considered “unclean” and the 
sufferer from ducasc 10 bcLevcd to be viatcd by the malady be- 
cause of SUL. Treatment and nuramg are therefore a matter for 
the lowest castes, or those conittdemi “unclean” themselves, the 
“Untouchables,” and not for teamed experts. 

Practice of certain Hindu religious ntuals drains the vitality, 
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particularly of boys, while caste laws forbid a change of occupa- 
tion even if the tj^pe of work demanded by the caste of the indi- 
vidual IS detrimental to his health Physical labor and agricul- 
tural work are scorned and sedentary occupation is encouraged 
by caste prestige 

Only cereal foods are permitted, meats of all kinds being 
strictly banned to Hindus, and green vegetables and fruits are 
not rehshed or grown to any extent 

As Mr Thompson points out. 

As long as Hinduism is beset with food taboos, as long as the coun- 
trj' supports half as many o\cn as human beings — 151,000,000 cattle, 
among them millions of worthless cows, to 247,000,000 people,* and 
exceedingly few that by Western standards are worth their keep — as 
long as cattle diseases must run their course, because religion forbids 
the destruction of any cow, however sick or dangerous, as long as the 
land IS starved century after centur}' and the manure all used for fuel 
(the making of dung-cakes being the mam occupation, along with 
cooking, and bearing and rearing children, of the majority of Hmdu- 
women) , so long there is going to be a starvation level for the teeming 
population of India f 

Mr Gandhi, who has “always said that my politics are sub- 
servient to my religion”:|: and proclaims “I regard cow protec- 
tion as the central fact of Hinduism”]] and has held “a cow, 
for me, is a poem of pity, I worship it and I shall defend its 
worship against the whole world,” § is a vehement enemy of all 
Western ideas of nourishment and treatment. His Confession 
of Faith proclaims 

Medical Science is the concentrated essence of Black Magic Quack- 
ery is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical skill Hos- 
pitals are the instruments that the devil has been using for his own 
purpose, in order to keep his hold on his kingdom They perpetuate 
vice, misery and degradation and real slavery If there were no hos- 
pitals for venereal diseases or none for consumption, we should have 
less consumption and less sexual vice amongst us.^ 

•Census for British India, 1921 

•{•“Reconstructing India,” pages 336-7 

XYaung India, 1924-1926, by Mahatma Gandhi, page 46 

\\lbtd , page SS §/W , page 893 

{[These are the loth and i:th Articles of Gandhi’s Confession of Faith, page 85 of 
“Mahatma Gandhi, His Life, Writings and Speeches ” 
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But while Mr Gandhi, bencfiaary of Western univ ersi t y 
and legal training, is striving with ail his heart and might to 
throw India bade mto the depths of the Vcdic Ages, preaching 
that “India’s salvation consists m unlearning what she has learnt 
dunng the past fifty years, the railways, telegraphs, hospitals, 
lawyers, dolors and such like have all to go,” and teaching the 
barbarous and dishonest doctrine that “railways are earners of 
bubonic plague” and “have increased the frequency of famine 
and accentuate the evil nature of man” (m sprtc of saentific 
testimony that rata are earners of plague and of statistical evi- 
dence that there has been no fiuninc in India for thirty years), 
the women’s movement is proving to be the real key of prog 
ress, in spite of the fact that m 1921 only one woman m fifty 
m Bntish India could read or wntc.* 

Let us read from an entirely Indian report, “Women m 
Modem Indat — Fifteen Papers by Indian Women,” what 
Doctor Rukhnabai, M reports on page 145 

From the time they atom puberty Dumben of yooiig guls, Hin<la 
ud Mohanuaedao, often just chil^o in instinct and feeling, retire 
into aecltmon. aee no men except those of their own bouseholdj 
they go oct reiled or in doted and emtaujed co o r e yancea when they 
do go out at all} and eren thi* degree of Uberty a denied them under 
the ttneter Purdah condinoat. Puniabt the tedusioc of girlj who hire 
attuned puberty ts a Mohammedan uutjtuaon more ngidJy enforced 
m north India. In that part of the cnuntiy it haj been frequently 
adopted by the Hindu*, especially m Rajputana. It doc* not prerail at 
all among noth Indian Hiodusi or among the people of Maharashtra 
and a large acctxin of Gujarat, or in the Madrai and Bombay Prec- 
dcnac*. A* a rcaalt of this, it n lea* ngid among the poor Moham 
t n eda m of tooth India. Unfortunately there ts a tendency even at the 
prtjeut day for commumOe* that hare not onginally adopted Purdah 
to do to as a marl: of growmg social status and prosperity The Kathia- 
wans, for instance, have adopted it only m t^ past fifty years) and 
docton working among them hare already felt the deplondile phyncal 
results of tho adopoon, the mcrease of tuberculous and of early tn^ 
temal mortaLty 

Purdah differs very much In the degree of seclusion practised m 
various parts of the counoy At its best and espcoally among the poor 

*C«aJgi f«r Brtdib 
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classes, women can move about on the public road and go about their 
outdoor work with a veil over their faces If rich, they can use cur- 
tained conveyances, and social intercourse of a restricted kind is not 
denied them. Even under such conditions the system is an infliction 
on the natural dignity of womanhood, and, on the purely physical side, 
results still in a deplorable lack of air and exercise that will lead to the 
physical deterioration of the race On the other hand. Purdah may be 
so rigid that a woman may, among the poor, be confined to a small 
house, practically windowlcss or with openings high up in the walls, 
and she may not leave the house even to fetch water for household pur- 
poses However poor the household, she can take no share m the work, 
except for the cooking which she can do indoors It has been said that 
a Rajputani may not leave her house to fetch water though the house 
may be in a jungle and the well in front of it The experience of doc- 
tors working among these Purdah shut-m women is a tragic revelation 
of numberless cases of tuberculosis, stunted growth, and disease, both 
among the women themselves and their children. 

Now let us turn to the Simon Report 

In seven provinces out of nine, women may now be members of the 
legislatures, and women from those provinces can become members of 
the Legislative Assembly Already, m several of the provincial coun- 
cils referred to, a woman member has in fact been nominated, one of 
these has been unanimously elected by tlie Madras Legislature as its 
deputy-president. The women members, we believe, have done useful 
work as legislators one of them (the lady just referred to) was re- 
sponsible for the passage in Madras of the important measure known 
as the Devadasi Bill, which endeavors to deal with the dedication to 
temples of girls, most of whom live a life of prostitution 

Side by side with these developments there has begun in recent years 
a strong movement by bodies of educated Indian women, supported by 
both Indian and British sympathizers, to urge social reforms which 
would promote the progress of Indian womanhood For example, the 
first All-India Women’s Educational Conference, with a European as 
secretary, met in 1927 The organizers soon discovered that, though 
the movement had been inspired by the need for educational reform, 
the social and legal disabilities of Indian women were so closely linked 
up with educational problems that the scope of the Conference had to 
be extended to include work touching these subjects, and they now 
form part of the deliberations of these conferences, which have become 
an important and influential annual event Regional meetings of wo- 
men on similar subjects are being held in many parts of India, and an 
interesting feature is the absence of any indication of communal fne- 
tion. 
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TTw ScT* Siden S uacLy founded * qujuter of a ccutuiy ago m the 
Bombay Prendency by Mn. Ramabai Ramde, b carrying on a great 
work at many centre* with qjeaal reference to the trai nin g of nurac* 
and midwirei, the promotion of mattmrty and mfant welfare, and the 
fi p. 4 ing of employment for widow*. Incrcismg mtereit n bong taken 
m many m health centre*, and orgamzacom are at work to gire 

pnmg utttruction to the untrained daa (midwirei) who fallow their 
hereditary profetBon without any knowledge of the pnnapic* of *>ep- 
tic treatmenc But the fupply of *killcd aid for women in tJekne* a 
most grarely madequate to the need. A memorandum placed before 
the CommuBon by the "National Awocjarion for mpplying medical 
aid by women to the women of India,” which manage* the Countess 
of Duffenn I fund, and which formed the Women • Medical Semce 
for India m 1914, itate* that there are about 400 women doe tt u* work 
mg in India with regotrable qoallficationj, of whom 150 are working 
under nussonaiy societies. 

There 13 an of males orer females in the population of India 
amounting according to the la»t censut, to almost 9 000,000 The 
g»p o at It* widest in the age-groups ten to twenty and may be nc* 
unconnected with soaal omooM and pnumces such u purdah and 
early mamage and imiHlful midwifery which Knouily affect the n 
tality of so many Indian women. Moreorer among the l o wer classes, 
many women often hare to undertake phyccal toO u haru as the work 
of the men. It will be a matter of great interest and importance to 
obsenre whether the increasing att enri oo which a now being given to 
womens questions, and the emergence of a body of opinion amrmg 
educated women in Indu which a determined to a o pr ore the condir 
tJoci of female life, do not result in an alteration of the figure* for 
the be tte r 

Notwithstanding the good work that b being done m women s ho* 
pitals at certxiQ centres, and the orgamzabon of nurung atjooationi, 
the maternal mortality in India stand* at a very high figure. A* for 
infant mortality dw rabo of deaths under one Tear per thousand birthl 
a recorded as 189 (as against a figure of yo for England and Wales) 
It a manifest, therefore, that, with the subject of public health en- 
trusted to Indian Mmittcr* m the provinces, the arousmg of m ter e st 
amcaig Indian women themselves to promote improvement in these 
TTMtttT * B an event of the greatest impartence. 

The mterest of educated India has been so much concentrated on 
purely polibcal issues that the attention now bemg given to qoe^ 
bom, like th ose anting out of purdah and early mamage, fs the more 
impressive and egnificant. Although the leaden in these women s or 
gan m faons are among the select few dtey ere helping to bnng about 
a Btribng change in opuucn, and tbe movement toward* reform in 
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questions relating to women is widespread Their movement is power- 
fully backed by progressive minds among India’s political leaders The 
feeling against purdah is fast gaining ground It is a system which 
has pressed least hardly on the verj' rich who can afford to provide ade- 
quate separate space for the ladies of their households, medical reports 
show how terribly it cats into the vitality of less fortunate women who 
arc sliut up with small accommodation The gathering force of the 
movement against child marriage is a still more significant symptom, 
for It has developed in the face of much opposition from the orthodox 
and in spite of an ancient tradition avidely observed both by Hindus and 
Mohammedans The census of 1921 showed that over 2,000,000 
girls were married, and 100,000 were widows, before the age of ten. 
Hence the importance of the Sarda Act just passed by the Indian Legis- 
lature If this law, penalizing marriage until tiie wife is fourteen and 
the husband is ciglitcen, is adequately obsera'ed and enforced, one of its 
results avill be a great impetus to girls’ education * 


These numerous causes of physical depletion do not apply to 
the same extent to 30 per cent of the Indian population as to 
the 70 per cent that are Hindus Of this 30 per cent, 70 per 
cent are Mohammedans, ii per cent Buddhists, 3 per cent 
Sikhs, 3 per cent Chnstian converts and 1 3 per cent are divided 
into a variety of creeds The Buddhists are eliminated from 
consideration of the Indian problem, as 96 per cent are Burmese 
who are racially, religiously and politically anti-Indian The 
Province of Burma will soon be separated from India, as its 
political linking was only a temporary expediency The Chns- 
tian converts are diawn almost entirely from the “Untouch- 
ables,” the lowest Hindu caste The physical charactenstics of 
the Moslems and Sikhs, or 73 per cent of this minority, are 
therefore to be considered 

The marriage laws and concepts of sanitation of these two 
religious and social systems have little in common with Hindu- 
ism Caste and its rules of punty and pollution are abhorred, 
while child-marnage is rare and mfant-marnage non-existent. 
The Moslem creed is democratic, every man having equal 
rights in society and rebgion. 


•Simon Commission Report, vol I, pages 49-52 
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The Mcalem L»w doc* not fix «njf tge for inimage and recogmxe* 
tJie n^t of a girl to many at any time. Accorthng to the Shafo Law 
no reUtiTe, ■■TP- j a a father of paternal grandfather ha* the power of 
contracting in marriage a boy or girl under tbe age of puberty} bet 
under the Hanafi Law wh e r e there i 5 no father or paternal grandfather 
any other guardian of a girf ha* alao authority to marry a girl during her 
minority ^H’c-puberty) Except wbere the marnage 1* celebrated by the 
father or grandfather who u naturally e x pected to jtudy the i n t e rert* 
of tbe girl a* much a* the girl herjclf a girl has, howerer the power to 
repudiate her marnage on attaining puberty which m the ab*ence of 
other evidence is presumed m law to be attained on the completion of the 
fifteenth year Among the Qadiani and certain other Kcn, even a mar 
nage celebrated by the father and grandfather can be repudiated by a 
girl on attaining puberty 

The marnage of a minor girl by a guardian a Tirtnaliy an exception, 
and 11 not encouraged by tbe Moslem Law and many of the Moslem 
witnesses hare recognieed the evil of early marnage and early consum 
ffiition.* 

It 11 CDcceded by the theclogun* examined before this Committee, 
that there is so express pronoon in the Koran enjoining the celebradao 
of marnage or dw bringing about of eonmmmatvm at any partfenUr 
age, Tbe Hsdiaet are ^oted to show that the Prophet preferred 
marnage* soon after puberty but there are some other Hadaes from 
which It may safely b« conduded that mamages after the age of di^ 
creoon were preferred by the Prophet. f 

It may be noted that according to Moslem Law marnage b not 
merely a avil contnet but is an act enjoined by religion, the object of 
which h the procreation of “Aulade SaJeh,’* meaning by that expression 
progeny fit to serve God and Hu Creatarcs .1 

It a thoi seen that Moslem Law docs not require consumma- 
tion as a purification of the girl as docs Hindu Law There 
fore Moslem child-nuptials arc exceptional, the girls usually 
marrying at about the same age as do our Southern Tjtin races. 

While Moslem women arc handicapped by “purdah” re 
ptnctions, thar illnesses arc far better treated and thar re 
bgious laws, while allowing four wives to each man who is able 
to provide for them, do not permit practices m temples and 
during fStes which cfldangcr the hedth with vcnei^ dis- 
eases as m the case of Hinduism. 


ajpoTt of At* *t PM** * 

t/iw, pin 1 I, taw, PM* 
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Moslem foods arc unrestricted except as regards the flesh of 
pigs, which may not be eaten, and the Islamic religion in no way 
induces emasculation. These characteristics apply also to the 
Sikhs 

A striking example of their physical activity is demonstrated 
in the army personnel The Indian army consists of 60,000 
British and 158,200 recruited Indian troops. Subtracting from 
these 158,000 the 6,000 Burmese and 19,000 Gurkhas who 
come from the neighboring State of Nepal for service as pro- 
fessional soldiers, 133,000 are enlisted from India proper Of 
this number 86,000, or 65 per cent, arc recruits from the Pun- 
jab, which IS one of the two Provinces of British India in which 
Moslems arc in m.ajontj'’ In its confines Jive the greater por- 
tion of all the Sikhs in India. 

This predominating proportion of enlistments from the 
Punjab can be attributed only to physique and inclination, for 
the Hindu religion places no restrictions on the taking of life 
of non-Hindus. It does forbid the killing of Hindus and all 
animals in vhich, they believe, dwell the souls of Hindus m 
•\anous incarnations 

This greater physical power of 30 per cent of the population, 
instead of being used as .an asset to increase the stamina of the 
weaker peoples, is the cause of dissension and feud Hindus 
do not inbreed with the stronger elements, because of religious 
and social statutes and antagonisms The bitter contentions be- 
ts^een Hindus and Moslems decrease the number of inhabi- 
tants by constant bloodshed, the greater number of Hindus and 
the greater strength of the Moslems making the struggle, to 
a certain extent, equal This separation of race is irrevocable 
and irreconalable The physical power of India as a whole is 
therefore not increased by this greater vigor of the minority 

The death rate of the 70 per cent so pulls down the death 
rate of the minority that the average life of the peoples is 
calculated to be twenty-three years, according to Doctor Han- 
prasad*^ and Mr Gupta f 

*Young India, November S, igzSi page 375 

•j^Thc Foundatiom of National Progress,” page 20 
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Mr Gupta is one of the comparatively few Hindus who 
recognize that the physical poverty of his race is due mainly to 
the social laws of Hondmam. He declares 

The direct and powerful connecOon of health with soail law* and 
autocis a also uniTemlly admitted^ That the dinnregrating and un- 
•dentiBc baaea of oar aod^ ay atem are to a great extent retpootible for 
oar phyncal enerration and degeneration must be realized by all im 
prtr] obaaren. Even as against the Mohammedans the Hmdas are 
steadily loemg ground, and in ha htde pamphlet, “A Dying Race ” 
Doctor U N Mookberji has drawn a very gloomy pictore of the fu 
tore of the Hindu community He poina oat how from the endence 
of each #uccc*itb cemos the aupenonty of the fecundity and nrilrty 
of the Mohammedan oTtr the Hindu a amply demonstrated. Doctor 
Mookherji attribotca the decadence of the Hindus to their soaal taages, 
speoally child marruge and enforced widowhood. There cannot be 
much doabt that these usages are qipcaed to the tracbingi of biological 
soence. 

It a sincerely to be hoped that all sections of the people, specially the 
younger generanoo, will fully realize their duoes of maHng a finn 
stand against erntfuns and uagea which are tending to perpetuate the 
physical infenonty of our race Fortunawly powerful forces are at 
work sweeping away the inertu and stagnaoon imposed by long custom 
and the enarranon of a tropica] rlimate- Contact with the larger life 
of the outer world, the straggle for custenct, and the stress of eco- 
nomic causes, not to speak of the higher enlightimment bom of educa- 
tion and culture, are all combming to change the foundations of our 
social life * 

Many generations of cvoludon will be necessary before such 
firm foundations can be altcrecL Hinduism to-<Jay contributes 
the m a m factors that render the Indian population physically 
unfit to sustain a stable government even if they could con- 
struct one, 

Ths Mtmtml ProhUm 

Aade from the fact that generations upon generations of 
physical unfitness picrforcc dram the mental qualities, each of 
the above causes has a direct bearing on the mental unfitness 
of the Indian peoples for constructing and sustaining a stable 
government 

TgeaduUa* { Kttfeul Pt«tn«, T«sm 3$^ 
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Child-marnagc denies education to lialf the Hindu popula- 
tion 

At the h<;t ccn<;us in 1921 lc<« than one woman in fifty in Bntish 
Indn could read and rue, and though the number of girls under in- 
struction has increased by 400,000 in the last ten years, far more has 
been done for bojs’ than for girls’ education. In no province does one 
girl out of fi\e attend school, in some provinces not one out of twenty 
or t\\cnt}-fiae E\cn more significant arc the figures which show how 
soon the school-da\s of man) girls arc oter Four times as many boys as 
girls attend pnmar)' schools, eighteen times as many boys as girls are 
found m middle schools, and thirty -four times as many in the high 
schools Eton in the Punjab, where compulsory education has made 
most hcadua\, it is not applied to girls There arc less than 2,000 wo- 
men in arts colleges, while the number of men students is over 64,000 * 


As we have already noted m the chapter “Bedrock of Na- 
tionalism,” the literacy percentage of those over twenty years 
of age remains constant for women at the low figure of 2 per 
cent, while that for men increases from 14 per cent to 17 per 
cent This is additional proof that child-marnage removes 
girls permanently from schools. Nevertheless, w^omen are en- 
franchised on the same basis as men 

The caste system inexorably separates the people mentally 
as well as physically In orthodox law each caste must keep 
Its owTi occupation irrespective of talents, wishes or circum- 
stances of the individual Supply and demand have nothing 
to do with the number of workers in any particular trade. The 
dictation of vocation by Hinduism stifles ambition for achieve- 
ment, as advancement is impossible This dictum of social status 
imposes a feudal system upon 70 per cent of the Indian peoples, 
since the rank or caste into which a man is born is irrevocable 
The fetters of Hinduism make freedom or progress impos- 
sible The working castes, usually Sudras, particularly suffer 
from the self-imposed oppression not of one but of 1,000,000 
czars of their co-religionists 

We of the West are under the misapprehension that Mr 
Gandhi is attempting to moderate or abolish the caste system 

•Simon Commisiion Report, vol I, page 52 
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and Its attendant evils. Sir C Sanbiran Nair, turning the 
focus of his judicial judgment upon Mr Gandhi’s acts and 
words, equitably inculpates 

Mr Gandhi do« not want edncatiofl to be imparted to the ma»a 
and Western education to bo imparted to anybody for the reason that it 
would make them dacontented with their p r es e nt lot m life, i e., in 
other words he wants each clan to remain m la present conditjon, the 
lower casta ilares of their masters — the higher clajKs. This consc 
quence fallows from his acceptance of the caste system. 

Gandhi ttys “Varanaihram [caste system] a inherent m human na 
ture and Hinduism has nmply reduced it to a laence. It does attach 
by birth, A man cannot change his Varna by choice. Prohibition 
against intennamage and interduung a essential for a rapid erolution 
of the souL” 

He would relegate those Hindia ootnde the pale of caste the pan 
chamas or the so-called degraded classes, by whaterer name they are 
called to degnditxin for the semce of the higher c asta . Hs writings 
or speeches ^ not show any knowledge of Indian History and hanng 
spent the main portion of ^ life in a far-off country the erili of the 
system perhaps never came to his knowledge. Otherwise he would hare 
lomt the following facts. Ic Is this casts sy stem which has bronght 
about the conquest of India by the Mahomed^ and the Enghahmen, 
both of whom were always supported by the lower casta agamst the 
hi^ier It it responsible for the large conversions to Christianity and 
Mabomedamsm. It is ropootible for a degradation of humamty for 
which no parallel can bo found in tlarery anaent or modem. It a 
re^xinsiblc for a good deal of the Hmdu-Mahomedan Brahmin non- 
Bra hmi n problem and stands in the way of our toaal economic and 
political progioa. Yet Mr Gandhi supports the system, though he ad 
Tocata the removal of one or two blots which hardly affect the mam 
itractore. 

He enters on an ela bora te disquultKoi on the benefits and necessity 
of caste which will not do credit to Macaulay’s fourth-form schoolboy 
He shows no knowledge of the vast htcratnre on the subject or the 
mam arguments agamst rt. He a sup p or ting the ra yfe system to secure 
the support of the higher castes, without whose financial support ha 
agrtatian must collapse. One of ha own followers would have told 
him that caste has killed aD the arts and sdenca m tha country Sir 
P C Ray poina out m hb hatory of Hmdu chematry “the fear of 
loamg caste wa thus responsible for the Ion of the faculty of inde- 
pendent enquiry and hence for the decline and decay of all the arts and 
yaenca for which India ww once so famens.” 
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Of course Mr Gandhi does not want that education which is indis- 
pensable for those who occupy the higher Government offices m the 
country He does not want that education which is essential for the 
development of Indian manufacturing industries and development of 
mineral resources 

Mr Gandhi accordingly made his wicked attempt to destroy the 
National Hindu University of Benares and the Mahomedan University 
of Aligarh They combine Eastern and Western learning The at- 
tempt was happily unsuccessful 

Mr. Gandhi’s support of the caste system has won over the higher 
classes and the reactionary elements of Hindu society to his side . 

He and his fnends . . . have created what threatens to be a perma- 
nent gulf between the Mahomedans and non-Mahomedans, and they 
are dangerously widening the gulf between the Indians and Europeans 
The reformers have to improve the conditions of women both amongst 
the Mahomedans and the Hindus, as without such improvement India 
IS not entitled to take her place among civilized nations They have 
practically to get rid of the caste system, as with such a cancer political 
progress is impossible Mr. Gandhi, on the other hand, panders to 
Mahomedan vanity and justifies the racial differences as between dif- 
ferent classes of Hindus He insists upon the necessity of our going 
back to our own caste system, which is responsible for ffie condition of 
our women and of the lower classes He has given a handle to those 
who want to maintam the repressive laws, and is really responsible for 
the retention of them He has not only thrown doubts as to our fitness 
for Self-Government but has rendered it possible for our opponents to 
urge with plausibility that danger would accrue to the Empire and to 
India Itself by granting Home Rule to India He has thus to the best 
of his sinister ability attempted to prevent all reforms and has tned to 
paralyze all the efforts of the reformers in every direction, fomenting 
raaal and class differences, as I have already explained * 

If this separation of the peoples were for the purpose of 
better uniting the component sections into a working whole, 
there would be a possibdity of success for India as an economic 
entity But partition and segregation is the ultimate desire of 
caste, an end in itself 

The Hindu mentality sees no object in change, and admits 
no possibility of progress This is no foundation for construc- 
tive thought either in soaal, industnal or commeraal enter- 
pnse, all three of which are necessary integrals of economic 

•“Gandhi and Anarchy,” pages 67-70, Xin, 119-20 
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or governmental umty The basic thought structure, by reason 
of social and religious training, rests upon static ideals and 
static rcqmrcracnts. This is conduavc to meditative opinion but 
prohibitive of constructive conception* 

This meditative, non-constructivc reasoning predominates 
the intellects of highest development, with the rarest of ex 
ceptions, as well as those of average intelligence. Three notable 
Kndus who are vivid examples art Buddha, Tagore and 
Gandhi 

Gautama Buddha was a reformer of Hinduism* Five hun 
dred years before the birth of Chnst, he sat under a Bo-tree at 
Samath meditatmg until he was able to nse above the facts of 
hfe by achieving mental detachment* His code of discipline 
was idealistic and his system of doctrme high* His accomplish 
ment and teaching was the liftmg of mind matter, not 

the application of mind to matter Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
wnter of charming verse of a sensuous and romantic nature in 
his youth, and of a more idealistic and spintual sort m his ma- 
tunty, his given many beautiful thoughts and expressions to 
the world, upheld child marriage, and support^ Aruvedic 
treatment of disease.* He has instituted a school m Bengal, 
subadtzed largely by Europeans and Americans, but he has 
given nothing of a constructive nature to ha people. Mo- 

Airvoltc, «r Klada tyvlcsa gwrtkl fl t , |i Wd to bar ben tefbt bf 

fodi la Vedk dsji ud therefore b to b« f diriao oriels it b yua b uJ 

dmQfboet India ta-dij W mm f otlmato it* mark* br rtadlnf fnan tb* Saritrnta 
klta (■ tn culttrd bj KarlnJ KaoJ Lai DUiafrataa, a^) ^Tbe ftronU* er 

laftTixaUe tamhiatiei) f ffiMaii amf ba predktad from tba tff ca r aj^ a, draa 

tad d m i eaoo f of tba oioaaDfrr aext to call on p L ^ii claa , or troa tlia natart f tb* 
aXaihuj and tba iaoar pbiae racrklaf tbo lime f t^ irrfral, er frnn tba dlrcctkrm of 
tfaa vlod Uovlaf it tbe at frmn tfio f aaraa Man blm os tbc read, or 

froD tb* Mtare ir i^eecli of pfariklaa hlmarlf A moaenfar baloajinf to wna 
carta a* tM yatleiit Mwpalf W rrfardd a* an aanlcJaM aioix, vbsiaa osa freoi 

Cffaiat carta voold (ndlcsti fatal or an oof renUa tcncdoalloa f (be 
ArumOc fractica b b«U to-dij ta ba far rti?crier ta tbe Bacbodr f Wt rte r u actanra. 
lda}ar-Oanaral Sir Patrick Heblr lo tii> book, "Tbe Medical Prefeaaieo In Iad«” 

( 913)7 1 * "■at anlJ|litccliif at to Arwradk treatramt*. Ooa excuyt frets U* veak, tbal 
tjyliaa Arvrcdlc rmedka, Kate* ^One a miix a Is rala far tsTtUer a pyroa cblnj 
defiatta and raCknal tbmpaotka Is tUa aratasi- W bar* la mdara Arvaedic veck 
crant J rt cnruUrtfi en f dnifa ext Uad a* bdaf abU ta esra aocb dlreraa cendtdoai ci 
abciit7 aad foaarrWa, and anotlKr citx>ilT« rranWaatfna tUatrd ta affect can In all 
dliMci f Tomes beraaer canaed. On tb* «ma yayc (104) Sir Patrick Ucklr aari 
‘‘One of tbe prlodplcs af tba ayrtem b tint dbcaira era t^ rcrtli f tb« Ofcradoa* of 
ctQ aybili ban to bo padded bf Tarioo* efferlnf* and piupldala d bf tncaatatlaBa.* 
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handas Gandhi, trained m one of the most distinguished col- 
leges of law in England, has had an active career m the lead- 
ing of rebellions with consequent compromise settlements 
Whether m spite of, or because of, his expenenced legal mind, 
he has not drawn up a charter for a self-governed India He 
has proposed no articles for a constitution, advocated no active 
reform, and supported no national industry save hand weaving 
He has not grappled with the economic or social problems of 
India. He has encouraged and assisted the stoppage of in- 
dustry, not the working of Indian mills, dissension, not unity, 
the breaking of laws, not the building of new statutes His 
programme is destructive, not constructive 

How can India succeed as a national entity so handicapped 
by physical weakness and mental inertia and so pinioned by 
leaders who, having enjoyed the benefit of Western culture, 
delude their followers by such falsities as “Illiteracy is increas- 
ing, due to the decay of the village schools, the result of a 
dehberate Government policy”* and “We rightly charge the 
English rulers for our helplessness and lack of initiative and 
onginahty”?t As Sir Sankaran Nair imputes “Mr. Gandhi 
will never be forgiven by all true lovers of sound National 
Education for India, for the campaign he has earned on against 
real education.”:|: 

There are a few notable Inchans who recognize the crying 
necessity for revolutionizing the mental outlook of the Indian 
peoples Among these are J M Sen Gupta, chairman of the 
Reception Gimmittee of the National Congress in 1928 and 
recent mayor of Calcutta, who deplores 

Slavish worship of the past, communal dissensions, caste, the purdah, 
polygamy, early marriage, and other cankers of the body politic are 
responsible for our failure We live a life divided into compartments, 
our patnotism is communal, our unity amounts to mere juxtaposition 
Steeped in the prejudices of a medieval age, vpith half the nation losing 
Its vitality behind the purdah, and in turn devitalizing the other half, 

•'‘Three Wi«c Men of the Eait,” bv Arthur J Todd, who thus quotes Mr Gandhi 
'iToung India, March 25, 1926, page 112 
f “Gandhi and Anarchy,” page 116 
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dttlnttgmed tr warring cutes and creeds which condemn a popula- 
tion more that of the Umted Kingdom or Japan as ”Untoucb- 
ables” who* shadow it ts pollution to tread can we ever expect that 
we be able to bear upon Britain the neceanry preamre? The 
entue fabne requires a tiwroagh orerhauUng and has to be rero- 
latunixcd. 

To chang e thc wholc basic meftaure of values m the soaal 
classifications and Tcligious canons of a people three tunes the 
population of the United States, infused with these standards 
since centunca before Christ, is a colossal programme. Yet from 
an economic and political standpoint, it is obligatory before thc 
Indian peoples can pardapatc m thc affairs of the world on the 
same stratum as England and the United States, The world 
will di-ql with India, though its peoples believe m idols and fall 
down before images, as it deals with Japan, The nation will 
not have the world’s approval, but it will have thc world’s 
recognition and the world’s trade when it can hold stable the 
rupee, the Indian monetary unit. Thc only way to secure this 
achievement u to acquire the physical and mental stamina to 
construct and maintain a government that will protect and 
induce a steady flow of cxporti and imports. 

Thc economic and political needs of India arc self-evident. 
To the earnest student and philosophic analyst, the very salva- 
tion and conservatioQ of thc Indian races to depend on the 
evolution of Indian standards 

Quastton of Sacunty 

Security of India is bifurcate external defense and mtcmal 
preservation of peace. Fifty-two per cent of thc total ce n tral 
revenue, or almost 25 per cent of the central and provincial 
revenue of the country taken together, 13 spent for defense. 
While the proportion of expenditure seems exceptional, the 
unremitting danger of attacks from without and assaults fr o m 
within arc unparalleled. 

EXTEartAI. DEFENSE 

Thc major portion of the defense disbursement is required 
for the protection of the North West frontier from mcursions. 
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seventj^-two nttcmpts to invade the Khyber having been re- 
pulsed in the past sc-\'enty-two years Expensive as this possibly 
appears, the cost is comparatively small when contrasted with 
the sums which would be necessarj^ if the actual military power 
were not effectively substantiated by the bulwark of British 
prestige Those years when the authority of Great Britain was 
threatened, during the Crimean, South African and World 
Wars, for instance, the attempted ingressions were strongest 
and greatest in number Also, during the years of the Russo- 
Japanese War, when the defeat of a great European power by 
an Asiatic people stirred the non-white races to fresh efforts, 
the attempts were unusually vigorous 

Historj' testifies that the Khyber has been the key to India 
dow'n the ages India’s political destiny has hinged on the con- 
trol of the Passf since the beginnings of recorded eras Not- 
withstanding the vast millions of Indian peoples, time and 
again comparatively small tnbes or armies of invaders have 
forced the passage of the Khyber’s gorge and fought their way 
into the plains, where they have established themselves as con- 
querors Every race that has ruled India during the past four 
thousand years, except the British, has come through the gash 
of the Khyber, the only break in the 2,000-mile Himalayan 
wall which shuts India from the rest of Asia. Until the time 
of Akbar, all of India’s Mohammedan rulers had their native 
thrones in central Asia and were Kings of Afghanistan and 
Samarkand, and even Akbar and his Moghul descendants de- 
nved the main strength of their war-power from their Pathan 
and Afghan tribesmen All through tlic nineteenth century the 
threat of the Russian Bear lay a heavy shadow over the Bntish 
suzerainty in India To-day a Russian capital, Tashkent, in 
Russian Turkestan, is nearer Peshawar, the guardian of the 
Khyber, than Delhi, the Indian capital Bombay and Calcutta 
are twice as far from Peshawar as Peshawar is from Tashkent 

Although central Asia and the belt of unorganized terntory 

•The annual aggregate cost of external and internal defense amounts to less than 6o 
cents per capita 

tl speak inclusively of the Khyber corridor itself and the sir adjacent passes which 
cut through the nearby hills 
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that surroanda the Pass are thronged with barbarous hillmen 
who Inll for joy and alaughter for lust, and guerilla tnbeamcn 
of iron courage and feroaous pursiuts, all of whom regard the 
tillin g of the soil as woman^s wort, Mr Gandhi has announced 
the p^ect solution for scainog peace for Indu by turning 
these fierce free bootera into spinners of yam I The foUowmgy 
that I ruWff from Sir Sanfcaran Nairas volume, appeared m Tha 
Dftly EKprejSy from which the author quotes 

Qtusts^ Are you innous to tafa ortr the whole control of the 
army at once or would you an e xcep tion of that object? 

Mr Gtmdht I thinfc- WB are entirely ready to take up d>e whole 
control of the army which means practicjdly dabanduig three-fourths 
of It I would keep jost enough to police India, 

Q If the ftrtny were reduced to that extent, do you not apprehend 
anything iggreacTe from the frontier temtoncs? 

J No. 

Q My mformsoon denved from niflitiry sourcea, Is that there 
are orer bdf a-milljon armed men on the froeder 

J You arc nght, I agree. 

Q These mba ^7e frequently attacked India hitherto. Why do 
yoQ think they will refrain from doug so when Indu poasess ei Home 
Rule? 

J In the iim instance the world a news hare changed, and, sec- 
ondly the preparaaons ih«t are now in Afghanistan are really in 
■Dpport of the EhUafat. But when the Ehilafat qoestioa 11 out of the 
way then the Afghan people will not hare any design on Indu. The 
wsmor tribes who live on loot and plunder arc given lakhs of ro p e es 
as subody I would also give them a Imle subsnfy When the Charka 
comes into force in India, I would introduce the spuming wheel among 
the Afghan tnbei also and thus prevent them from attacking the Indian 
tern Lanes. I feel that the tribesmen arc m their own way God fearmg 
people. 

[Sir Sankaran comments] But for the fact that he a well known to 
be a Saint and a Mahatma, I would have had no besrtxuon m saying that 
his last observations about meeting the Afghans show him to be atber 
a fool or a knave,* 

Mr Gandhi forgets that the Asian menace has existed 
Without interruption, for thousands of years before and ever 
amce the ebullition of the Khilafat demnndiL 

•■Otadll ui Aatrtiy f*rc* Si-l. 
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Asian Russia and Western China are to-day filled with fierce, 
barbarian tribes who roam their steppes and and stretches ever 
on the alert to sweep into the fertile plains of India for plunder 
of fields and loot of cities India is a great treasure store, its 
fabulous wealth of cities and limmant plains and plateaus, the 
greatest belts of greenery m all Asia, being a constant lure 
The threat of mvasion is never absent Expenditure of India’s 
revenue for defense is an urgent demand that cannot be les- 
sened, whoever governs India, and certainly would be mcreased 
were the British moral and actual support withdrawn 

What does India pay for this protection? Nothing, save the 
upkeep of the 60,000 British soldiers who are stationed m con- 
troversial areas withm the country, assisting, supervising, or 
trainmg the Indian army The cost of 60,000 troops is infini- 
tesimal when distnbuted among 320,000,000 people The gov- 
ernment buys the mechanization supplies of the army from 
England, for armored cars, mechamcal transport and aero- 
planes are not manufactured in India If they were, the cost 
would be greater than the purchase pnce m Great Bntain be- 
cause of small production and natural lack of metals While 
these are sources of export for England, they are not extra 
expenses for India. India is seventh on the list of armament 
expenditure of nations, following the Umted States, Great 
Bntam, Russia, France, Italy and Japan, although her peoples 
are one-fifth of the world’s population and her country the 
only one continually at war on her frontiers This clearly 
demonstrates that the British are not exploiting the defense of 
India 

British prestige is an actual bulwark The recognition that 
the British Navy and Air Force are ready to render authoritative 
support as well as moral assistance at any time the boundanes 
of India are threatened, is protection in itself. To build up 
such defensive powers would require huge finanaal outlays as 
well as training of forces. 

With Indian per-capita taxes amounting to only one-fifteenth 
of the per-capita taxes of the Umted States, and 52 per cent of 
the national revenue being expended mainly for safeguarding 
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on the nprthwcst frontier, not only would the amounts neces- 
sary for protection from the contmued menace at her great 
door of entry be mcrcased by leaps and bounds, but India would 
be compel!^ to build a navy for policing and patrolling as 
well as defending her 6/)00-milc coast line. India is not a 
segre ga ted country but one adjaant to peoples of opposing 
races and commercial nvalnes. Only a very few of the peoples 
have ever to the sea, some of the Mahrattas were once 
pirates along the Malabar coast and some of the Arabs were 
bold sailors, but no natives have ever ventured far aBelcL 
Thrust out mto tropical waters, the position of this great sub- 
contment does not encourage marine activity No tropical peo- 
ples have ever been potent naval powers. 

Great Bntam now bears the responsibility of this actual and 
moral protection from conquests from without. Many Indians 
cry “The British arc not saf^warding us. They are safeguard- 
ing thor $io/xo/D004Xio invested m public utilities and in- 
dustnesl” Impartial opimon can but declare that, whatever 
the motives, Indu is hcnefitting economically from British 
protection and that this stability of frontieni offers nch oppor- 
tunities for mental and physical advancement, a tremendous 
advantage for the Indian peoples. 

rNTERNAL tTABlXJTV 

While external threat to India’s peaceful development is 
coQtmuousIy menacmg, mtemal strife a perpetually destruc- 
tive. Her entire history until the Entish impost their impartial 
rule is a chromclc of bitter and bloody wars within her borders. 
Not a single penod of comparative peace endured for so 
long as twenty years until Great Bntam enforced it, and tcnlay 
the army is not only m constant activity against external dan- 
gers of an unparalleled character, but it is habitually used 
throughout Indu to maintain and restore mtemal peace. Troops 
arc required many times each year to quell the disorders and 
to cope With the violent mobs who arc fired to communal fight- 
ing by religious frenzy As the Statutory Commission reports 
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India IS a country m which the wildest and most improbable stones 
of outrage or insult spread with amazing rapidity and are widely be- 
lieved, and inasmuch as the vast majonty of the disturbances which call 
for the intervention of the military have a communal or religious com- 
plexion, It IS natural and inevitable that the intervention which is most 
likely to be authoritative 'should be that which has no bias, real or sus- 
pected, to either side It is a striking fact in this connection that, while 
in the regular units of the army in India as a whole British soldiers are 
in a minority of about one to two and one-half, in the troops allotted 
for internal security the preponderance is reversed, and for this purpose 
a majonty of Bntish troops is employed — in the troops earmarked for 
internal secunty the proportion is about eight Bntish to seven Indian 
soldiers ^VTien, therefore, one contemplates a future for India in 
which, in place of the existing army organization, the country is de- 
fended and pacified by exclusively Indian units, it is essential to realize 
and bear in mind the dimensions and character of the Indian problem 
of internal order and the part which the British soldier at present plays 
(to the general satisfaction of the countryside) in supporting peaceful 
government It will of course be understood that the formations which 
go to make up the field army in war are stationed in vanous parts of 
India in peace time and the units which for the time being constitute 
these formations are consequently available for internal secunty pur- 
poses * 

Considering only the Hmdu-Moslem cleavage, police and 
army records show that religious fanatiasm and smoldering 
race hatred cause feroaous attacks by nval zealots at the slight- 
est provocation The temporary fusion of Mr Gandhi’s inter- 
ests with those of the leaders of the Klhilafat movement ended 
with the Moplah atroaties in 1921, and if any one thinks 
communal amity is prevalent among the masses, he has but to 
read the listings and brief descriptions of riots and disturbances 
m the appendix of “Gandhi and Anarchy,” or to study the 
offiaal records of the Legislative Assembly One report, that 
was laid before the Indian Parliament, alone shows that in the 
mne months previous to June, 1928, there were nineteen serious 
Hindu-Mohammedan riots which affected every provmce ex- , 
cept Madras f To mention only one more of numerous memo- 

•Statutory Commisjion Report, vol I, pages 95-96 

■\lbul , page Z7 
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randa, the Report of the Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee,* 
published m August, 1929, shows that at least twenty critical 
communal nots o cc urr e d at bncf mtcrvals m vanous parts of 
India, the two Bombay nots alone accounting for the deaths of 
nearly 200 people. It is noteworthy that m Bombay, where 
raaal tension is not nearly so fanatical as m Bengal, the ongm 
of the fighting was m the inflammatory political speeches made 
by extremist leaders during a textile strike, resulting m the 
iBual outbreak of wild rumors of communal murder, after 
which the mevitable Hindu Moslem clash aroused the people 
to race war 

This constant condition is better realized when one knows 
It a not a debatable fact but an indisputable truth that this 
minonty of militant Moslems, whose creed hmds them to 
vows to wage war m behalf of thar religion and “by the sword 
spread the Faith,” despises the Hindus « impious idolaters and 
image worshippers, whde the Hindus regard the Moslems with 
pious hatred for the gaimg of the flesh of sacred cows and the 
saenfice of holy animali at Moslem feasts. 

A few Mohammedans have joined GandhPs movement but 
not one is of Islamic importana. Even the two Ali brothers, 
for whose all^tance Mr Gandhi omficed thousands of Hindu 
lives, Bsued a manifesto saying that Mr Gandhi was attempt- 
ing to submerge the Moslem minonty under the flood of 
Kndn majority The few Moslem allies who still play poli- 
tics with Mr Gandhi are already hflckenng for the power they 
expect to wield and proclaiming rh«f once the Bntish arc ex- 
pelled, they can settle their differences with the Hindus. Some 
leaders who once listened to Mr GandhiS preachings of non- 
violence now turn against h»nn as did Mr Ghoznavi, represen- 
tative of Moslem mterests m the Dacca Rural Division, who 
recently ended a trenchant speech denouncing Mr Gandhi, m 
the Legislative Assembly, by cxecratmg “We are to-day judg- 
ing the tree of ins [Gandhrt] gospel of non-violence ty the 

Ur E. X. PtriJit], Ulna Uiiaowd Ciaa. aad Ur K. U. Jlwred. Thi» Ki7Crt> 
FoUakad flniini nr b •itslaaUa fran EDik W Vwirr *J 
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burning abve of Moslem policemen for the performance of 
their duty and the bitter fruits of Sholapur, Karachi, Peshawar, 
Chittagong, Myamensmgh, Dacca and Calcutta” These are 
all occasions of the murder of Moslems by Gandhi’s Hindu 
followers As Sir Sankaran Nair comments “Some politicians 
who naturally desire to use him and the influence he has ac- 
quired for putting pressure on the government to make further 
concessions, also have joined him But I am satisfied he is 
using them all to further his own ends ”* The All brothers 
were keen enough politicians themselves to recognize Mr. 
Gandhi’s methods of mampulation 

As for the masses, the Moplah massacre, which was the 
largest upnsing of the numerous ghastly butcheries that fol- 
lowed the seditious teachings of Mr Gandhi and the All broth- 
ers in their campaign against the Bntish Government, typifies 
the “love” between Moslem and Hindu The Moplahs are 
Moslem descendants of Arab traders of the olden days who 
settled on the Malabar coast. They number a million and live 
in a community of two million Hindus When they learned 
of the Khilafat propaganda and the Gandhi-Ali conspiracy to 
end Bntish rule, the Moplahs secreted weapons and held meet- 
ings in mosques, also plotting for “Swaraj,” which to their 
minds meant the return of Moslem rule. Now at the National 
Congress in Calcutta, in September, 1920, Mr. Gandhi had 
proclaimed, “If there is suffiaent response to my scheme I 
make bold to reiterate my statement that you can gam Swarajya 
in the course of a year ” His programme demanded boycott of 
the Counals and the Reforms or extensions to Indians of auton- 
omy according to the Montague-Chelmsford Recommenda- 
tions, boycott of the Courts, and money contnbutions from his 
non-co-operation followers, none of whom are permitted to this 
day to continue their membership in his Swaraj party without 
paying dues On December 29, 1920, January 21, 1921, Janu- 
ary 30, 1921, and February 23, 1921, he proclaimed his confi- 
dence that Swaraj would be gained as he had announced, Sm 
Sankaran Nair charges 

•"Gandlu and Anarchy," page gi. 
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Such money w*t paid on the fraadolcnt representation of Swam) 
within the year Haring attained hJs poipoae by a represe nta tion 

the troth of which I cannot help thinking he did not bcliere, and could 
not hare believed,* he continued these promucs and predlctwni until be 
law that they cooldn t be fulfilled, so before the cipuy of the one- 
year penod other conditions were Imposed which put off Swaraj prac 
ocally for a very long tune to cooic.t 

But the Moplaha down m Malabar didn’t know of Mr 
Gandhi’s polidcal gymnasacs, so on August 20, 1921, bcbcving 
that the year was up and Swaraj Government in control, they 
began their holy war They blocked the highway*, destroyed 
the telegraph lines, tore up the railway tracks at strategic points, 
and then started in to murfer the few Europeans and thousands 
of Hindus isolated from British protection- I concur with Sr 
Sankaran Hair’s senUments when he wntes 

The roolt WM they took the Hindus unaware* and committfid atrod- 
ttes too well known to need recapituUuan here— butchered them and 
indicted mjunes on them ftr worse death- For sheer brutality 
on women, I do not remember anything in b m i-tr y to match the Mala 
bar rebellion- It broke out about the 30th of August. Bren by the 
6th of September the rcaulti were dreadful The atroaties committed 
parDcalArly on women are so horrible and unmenDooable rbt I do not 
p r o p o se to refer to them m this book.} 

The moving ‘^Petition of Malabar ladies to Her Graaous 
Excellency the Countess of Reading,” the wife of the Vic ero y, 
IS a soul-storing and horrifying account, signed by many 
“bereaved and sorrow-rtneken women of Malabar,” headed by 
the senior Ram of Nilambur who belongs to one of the oldest 
and wealthiest famihe* of Malabar rulers, and relates the 
ghastly 

borrors and atroane* pe rpetrate d by the fiendish rebels; of the many 
wells and tanks filled up with the motilatcd, but often only half-dead 
bodies of our nearest and dearest one* wbo reftoed to aband^ the faith 
of our fsdieTS of pregnant mother* cut to pieca and left on the road* 
side* and In the jangle*, with the unborn babe p i' n t nidtng from the 

**0«aiU cod Aamli^* Sl-tS. 
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mangled corpse, of our innocent and helpless children torn from our 
arms and done to death before our eyes, and of our husbands and fa- 
tlicrs flayed and burnt ali\c. 

These lines arc only one-sixteenth of the petition, which is 
a sickening and appalling memorial to a Moslem holy crusade. 

Mrs Besant, leader of the Indian “Moderates,” and ardent 
advocate of Indian Home Rule, wrote of “Malabar’s Agony” 
that* 

It would be well if Mr Gandhi could be taken into Malabar to see 
with his own ejes the ghastly horrors which ha\c been created by Jus 
preaching of himself and his “Joacd brothers,” Muhommad and Shau- 
kat Ah . I wisli to put on record Jicrc the gliastly miscrj^ wdiich 
prc\ails, tlic licart-brcaking w rctclicdncss wdiich has been caused, di- 
rcctl) due to the violent and unscrupulous attacks on the Government 
made b} the Non-Co-operators and the Khilafatists and the statements 
scattered broadcast, predicting the speedy disappearance of Bntish rule 
and the establishment of Swaraj . Mr. Gandhi may talk as he 
pleases about N C O ’s accepting no responsibility It is not what they 
accept. It is what facts demonstrate He accepted responsibility for the 
trifling bloodshed of Bomba} The slaughter in Malabar cries out his 
rcsponsibilit} . . Mr Gandhi asks the Moderates to compel the 
Goaernment to suspend hostilities, 1 c , to let loose the wolves to de- 
stro} what Incs arc left The sympathy of the Moderates, I make bold 
to say, is not with the murderers, the looters, the ravishers, who have 
put into practice the teachings of paralyzing the Government of the 
N C O ’s who ha\c made “w'ar on the Government” in their own 
wa} How docs Mr Gandhi like Moplah spirit as shown by one of the 
prisoners in the hospital who asked the surgeon if he was going to die 
and the surgeon answered that he feared he would not recover “Well, 
I’m glad I killed fourteen infidels,” said the brave, God-fcanng 
Moplah whom Mr Gandhi so much admires, who “arc fighting for 
what they consider as religion and in a manner they consider as re- 
ligious ” Men who consider it “religious” to murder, rape, loot, to kill 
women and little children, cutting down whole families, have to be 
put under restraint in any civilized society . These are the victims 
saved from extermination by British and Indian swords the Gov- 
ernment intervened to save their victims and these thousands have been 
saved Mr Gandhi would have hostilities (armed militia in control of 
the Moplah country) suspended — so that the Moplahs may sweep down 
on the refugee camps, and finish their work? 
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As horrible as were tbe perpetrations on the women, far too 
terrible to relate further here, the men also underwent brutal 
butchcnes. Those who were not tortured or slam were fordbly 
converted to Mohammedanism, one of the ceremonies con 
itntfing of a peculiarly painful method of arcuniasion. Those 
who wish to authenticate my account and can stand blood-air- 
dling and heart-ackening records, may find multitudes of official 
and commentatory documents in English and vernacular memo- 
randa. 

As Lord Reading said, m an address 


One tremblei to tbmtr of the consequence* if the fo rc e* of order bad 
not prcTtiled for the protection of Calient [the Moplah country] The 
Doo Muslim m these parti was forttmate indeed that either he or hit 
family or hit bouse or proper^ came under the protection of the tol 
dun and the police. Bot apart from direct responsiUlity can it 
be doubted that when poor oniortuoaix and deluded people are led to 
beliere that thef should dsregard the law and defy authorrty Tiolesce 
and cruse man follow? Ths ootbreak b but another imtapct oo a 
much more tenous acale and among a more turholent and fanatical 
people, of the condiQons that hare manifested tbemselre* at in 
mxaa parts of the councry and, gendemen I aak myself and you and 
the country generally what ebe can be the result from instilling such 
doemoes into the minds of the of the people? How can there 

be peace and tranqtnlliiy when ignorant people, who hare no mean* of 
testing the truth of the mflammatoiy and too often del^crately false 
statements made to them are thus i^ed by those whose design is to 
prorokc nolence and dtsorder? Pasevn* are thus easily errrfpfT to nn 
reasoning fury 

Although I freely acknowledge that the leader of the moTement to 
paralyze autbonty peratstently and, as I beliere, m all eameftness and 
smeenty preaches the doctnne of non Tiolence and has even r ep rored 
iff foUawaj for rctorttag to it, yet again and agxm ft has icen shown 
that his doctnne a comp letely forgott en and ho exhortations absolutely 
disregarded when pusKins arc exated as must inentably be the cons^ 
qocnce among emooonal people 

To those who are responsible for the peace and good goremment of 
tha Great Empire and I trust, to all men of sanity and mmfnnn 
sense m all classes of society it must be clear that the defiance of the 
Goremment and consotuted authority cm only result m wide-spread 
disorder m political chaos, in anarchy and m nnn- 

Sir S a nk * r an Nair “felt that the Government should hare wripp^ the 
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activities of the party [Mr Gandhi and his followers] from the mo- 
ment tlic) openly declared their disloyalty . . . they [Government] 
maintained their silence even after Gandhi . . challenged the Gov- 

ernment to arrest him as he maintained that the conduct of the All 
brothers in tampering avitli the lojalty of the Sepoy [troops] and ut- 
tering sedition a\as only in pursuance of die policy adopted by himself 
and the Congress His uords arc remarkable . “I must be per- 
mitted to take the credit or die odium of suggesting that India had a 
right openly to tell die Sepoy and ever)' one who served the Government 
in any capacity whatsoever that he participated in the wrongs done by 
the Government. Ever)' non-co-operator is pledged to preach disajffec- 
tion towards the Government established by law Non-co-operation, 
though a religious and strictly moral movement, deliberately aims at 
the overthrow of the Gov'crnment, and is therefore legally seditious m 
terms of the Indian Penal Code But this is no new discovery Lord 
Chelmsford knew it Lord Reading know's it . . we must reiter- 
ate from a thousand platforms die formula of the All Brothers re- 
garding the Sepoys, and we must spread disaffection openly and sys- 
tematically till It pleases the Government to arrest us ” It will hardly 
be believed that even after this no steps were taken against him To- 
wards the end of the ) car he said “Lord Reading must clearly under- 
stand that the non-co-operators arc at war with the Government. They 
have declared rebellion against it ” 

One of the Moplah leaders when tned for rebellion pleaded that he 
w'as under the impression that the British Government no longer ruled 
the countr}' and had abdicated There is ver)' little doubt of the un- 
fortunate fact that tlicrc w'as a general belief that the Government was 
powerless and could be safely defied by Gandhi and his congress * 

For the subduing of such savage uprisings is the Indian Army 
constantly required While the Moplah massacres caused the 
greatest bloodshed in one area, passionate and interneane feuds, 
on smaller scales but throughout the broader arena of all India, 
have ceaselessly continued dunng the ensuing years 

Volcanic strata of racial hatreds underlie the crust of Indian 
character. Each sect is deeply stirred by nval infnngements, 
each keenly consaous of its past glories of temporal rule and 
its present strength of solidanty in ranks, each burning with 
fervent zeal to restore its own religious and political suprem- 
acy. Creed and patriotism are fused into race ambition, un- 
tempered by any moderating clemency of national brotherhood 

•“Gandhi and Anarchy,” 126-128 
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Sduams of rach feroaty have never been healed m all history 
The difFerences b e t ween Chnsbanity and Mohammedanism are 
not 80 implaable as those between either of these faiths and 
Hinduism. The Moorish occupation of Spam, when the Inqm 
sition thrived, is the nearest approach to the situation m India. 
Yet the Moon were expelled, not assimilated. It is only within 
the realms of hope that one can picture a condition of tolerance 
between Moslems and Hindus. 

An attempt to form a government before sufficient lenity is 
gflincd to reduce these differences to vocal clashes, would bung 
an onrush of battles from these contenbous sects. IftheBnbsh 
withdrew their r e st r a ining authority, the whole subcontment 
would burst into a conflagration of holy wars. The mtcmal 
history of India is one long welter of immolation and the seeds 
of compassion arc planted m too few Indian hearts, with too 
little time for the internal growth of fratcnal comity, for the 
peoples to coalesce m nabonal aspiraboos rather than m com" 
munal amhiOoas. Until fhi< congenes of plaices avic 
patnottsm before religious prejudice, there can be no mtcmal 
security for a naove admiruiration. 

Ponsm of Government 

Self government cannot be granted or imposed from with- 
out It must be gained and developed from wi thin. Indian 
autonomy has been promised by Great Bntmn, dependent only 
on the capaaty of the people to co-operate consoously m con- 
structing and administering a representabve consbtubon. 

As long ago as the Montaguc-Cfaelmsford Recommendations 
of i 9 i 9 > joint author* stated 

Our concepboa of the erentaal fotare of Inda h « wterhood of 
Sate*, •elf-goTeming in tU nuttea of purelj local or pronnaal in- 
tercjt. Otct this congdxs of St»te» Would preside t Central Got 
eminent increasinglj repreaentaUTe of and raponaihJe to the people of 
aH of themj dealing with matten, both internal and ertn- "*! of com- 
nion Intcreat to the whole of lods) acting as arbiter in mtex-atate re- 
latioas, and representing the latereati of all India on e^ual terms with 
the self-^Tcrning units of the Bntuh Empire. In tbg petore there ii 
a place also for the NtOre Statea. 
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That some of the Indian States are willing to unite their 
autocratic realms with the democratic provinces of British India 
to constitute a federal polity is demonstrated by the pronounce- 
ment of the progressive Maharajah of Bikaner to his Legis- 
lative Assembly in December, 1929, when he declared 

I look forward to the day when a United India will be enjoying 
Dominion Status under the aigis of tlie King-Emperor and the Pnnces 
and States will be in the fullest enjoyment of what is their due — as a 
solid federal body in a position of absolute equality with the federal 
provinces of British India However distant that day may be, we de- 
sire in our proposals to do nothing to hinder but everything to help its 
arrival, for already there arc emerging problems that can only be set- 
tled satisfactorily by co-operation betaveen British India and the States 

This senbment was widely endorsed at the Round Table 
Conference by the most important Indian Pnnces. 

It is not a question, therefore, of Indian right to autonomy 
or of royal willingness to co-operate, but a doubt of the capaaty 
of the body politic to self-govern Now the varying and van- 
ous political parhes are vehemently insistent that the time for 
self-rule has arnved, yet up to the present day only one char- 
ter has been proposed by an Indian body This is the “Nehru 
Constitution,” named in honor of the Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
President of the Congress and Chairman of the Committee 
which was appointed by the All-Parties Conference in 1928 
m answer to the challenge of the British that India is such a 
chaos of races, classes and castes, all of mutually antagonistic 
aspirations, that no plan of self-rule can yet be agreeably accep- 
table to all sects and sections 

The resulting Report, drawn up by a Committee of seven 
Hindus, two Moslems and one Sikh, is a deasive demonstra- 
tion that the Bntish charge is correct It is fissured with dis- 
agreement and flawed by incompetence It is in effect a senes 
of Minority Reports, scarred with racial and religious im- 
placability It repulsed the Sikh claims, repudiated not only 
the Moslem rights but even the Hindu-Moslem pact drawn 
up by C R Das, and was totally unacceptable to any but the 
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extreme politicsJ wing of the Hindu community It was a 
manifestation of “the old wretched battle between Hindus and 
Moslems for dmoon of scats and jobs^ and further evidence 
that “most of these men who arc preaching war arc really 
thinking of office and power ^ 

Not only the Report but Ae ensuing events proved that 
I nd tan political thought is subservient to religion- The Mos- 
lems, who had anticipated that the Committee wotild prove 
Hindu first and Nationalist afterward, repudiated the Nehru 
Constitution at an All India Moslem Conference m December, 
1 928, and January, 1929 This Congress earned 

retolutKUB belligerently fnmed with a brerltjr that nukes them sound 
like « senes of n£e-sbots. Among the more interesting items m 

these nneompromamg resolutions arc the demand for a federal ctm* 
stitDtKm, the statnamt that a separate elcctorue of Moslems » “cssen 
tial m order to brmg into extstenoe a really reyrrseatatiTe democratic 
goTemment,** and l atis teoce that “the Modems should bare their 
doe share In the Central and Provincial Cahineta. { 

His Highness the Aga Khan, m his presidential address to 
the Congress 

brought out the clear rigid backbone of Moslem agreement, m b itte r 
oppontKm to the Nehru Ccnstttutioa when he said *It k impowihle 
for Moslems to bre haf^y and peacefully in India if fnetton and 
stapiaon are to prcTail between them and the Hmduij that there can 
be DO preapenty and self-goTcmmcm for Indu so long as the Moslems 
are in doubt as to the safety of Acir cnltural entityj that so long as 
India a dependent on England for p rotection the bitter most continue 
to clann a dommant ihare and rolce m the GoTcmment of India-^j 

The Sikhs also were wrathful Although forming only i 
per cent of the total population and a minority of only 1 1 per 
cent in the Punjab, these militant peoples, who are the finest 
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fighters in India and who have never forgotten that they ruled 
the Punjab less than ninety years ago, felt wronged by the 
Nehru Constitution which, altliough declaring in Article IV 
that" “The nght of free expression of opinion, as well as the 
right to assemble peaceably and without arms, and to form asso- 
ciations or unions, is hereby guaranteed for purposes not op- 
posed to public order or morality,” conceded a point to the 
Sikhs, who prefer death to lack of arms, and added, “Notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary in Article IV, the Sikhs are 
entitled to carry kirpans ” 

Kirpans are swords But the wrath of the Sikhs was un- 
appeased They wanted representation in any government far 
out of proportion to their i per cent * They marched into 
Lahore in bodies of thousands, armed with lathis (staves) and 
carrying spears and curved knives, to the tune of the hoarse 
chant of their religious invocations They were there to rum 
the Conference that followed the publishing of the Nehru 
Constitution 

That they did not do it was thanks to the pluck and patience of a 
handful of British officials, who must still protect the Congress from 
disturbance, though in the Congress the name of England or of any 
offiaal IS never mentioned except with contumely f 

The Justice Party, representing the Non-Brahman majority 
of the Madras Presidency, the Indian Christians, the Liberal 
Party, were aU infunated by the proposed Constitution and 
withdrew from the Congress The Chamber of Prmces on their 
next meeting (February 1929) proclaimed their mdignation 
and put on record that 

while adhering to their policy of non-intervention m the affairs of 
Bntish India, and repeating their assurance of sympathy with its con- 

•“At the Round Tabic Conference in London 1930-1931 the Sikh delegation, repre- 
lenting their belligerent ininoritj' of 4,000,000 peoples, was able to blockade and nullify 
a Hindu-Moilem truce and proposed settlement upon which largely depended the success 
of the whole scheme to give a new government to the 320,000,000 of all India ” — New 
York Times, January 14, 1931 

fReconstructing India,” page 281 The London Times of December 30, 1929, bore 
a vivid account of the march of the Sikhs 
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tmoed political progreafl, the Pnncea «nd Chiefi composing thtf Chim- 
bcr m view of the recent pronouncement of a jecdon of Britiih Indian 
pobacunj indicatiTe of a drift towards complete independence, dejirc 
to on record that m the bght of the mutual obligations aniing 
from their treaties and engagemcno with the Bntah Crown they can 
not ajKnt to any proposals hanng for their object the adjust m ent of 
eqmtahlc rclatioos bew^n the States and Bntiih India, unless such 
proposals proc ee d upon the initial basis of the Bntah Connexion 

Such was the reception of the sole constitution p r opo se d by 
Indians for themselves] 

Jaw ahar lal Nehru, son of Pandit Motilal Nehru, returned 
from Russia m the fall of 1928 filled with Bolshevik ideas and 
preaching the gospel of the Soviet He joined Gandhi’s cam- 
paign and was elected President of the next Congress (Decern 
1929)) where he denounced the Pnnccs as “p uppets” and 
“the products of a viaous system that would have to go,” and 
announced “the complete repudution of India’s naticuial debts,” 
Even the extremist factions led by Mr J N Sen Gupta, and 
Mr Subashchandm Bose were in a temper, Mr Bose finally 
creating a notous uproar by assailing the new president’s im 
partiality and integrity The Congress which opened m vio- 
lent argument ended m violent action, la thm being freely used 
and casualties resulting on all odea. 

Mr Bose was sentenced the following month (January, 
1930) for leading a procession through the streets of Calcutta 
waving banners msenbed “Long Revolution” and “Up 
with the Republic,” and Mr Sen Gupta was convicted a little 
later for seditious action, bat not until May, 1930, was Mr 
Gandhi, who continued his programme of breaking the laws 
fay staging fus “Salt March to the Sea,” anc weeks after the fiul 
ure of this Indian Congress to settle any of Indu’s own prob- 
lems, arrested and confined at Poona. 

A typical Indian action was the demand of the Nehru Con- 
stitution that the Government accept what the Indians could 
not persuade their own communities to accept the Nehru Char- 
ter of Self Rule. While individual members of the body 
politic have been able to reach compromises, it is remarkable 
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and significant that in no single case have these agreements of 
individuals been accepted by their followings The Indians 
can’t settle among themselves even the “Cow-Music” problems, 
1 e , the demand of the Hindus that the Moslems give up the 
killing and sacrificing of cows and recognize the sanctity of 
cattle, and the insistence of the Moslems that the Hindus cease 
their musical processions in front of mosques dunng rebgious 
observances 

Every one of the Indian political parties is destructive, 
defeatist and revolutionary The factions umte only when at- 
temptmg to wreck each other or the Bntish admimstration, 
which IS incessantly assailed by clamor of many voices from 
many parties, many sections, and many lands, demanding as 
equally many courses of contradictory action 

The cause of the cataclysm is not only the refusal of the 
minonty groups and classes to trust their political fates to the 
hands of the majonty, but the vacuity of conception of the 
cardinal requirements for an organized democracy As Mr J 
N Gupta declares, India “has not the saving grace of inherited 
avic instmcts born of the accumulated expenence of past efforts 
— successes and failures ” 

The history of the rise of avic power, in anaent as well as 
modern States, gives evidence that all successful federations 
have been achieved primarily by the steady increase of indi- 
vidual partiapation in community concerns until the coalescence 
of group interests has created a distinctive State, and second- 
arily by the alliance of a number of state umts and the partial 
transference of each state’s sovereignty to a co-operating centre, 
functioning as the responsive and responsible admimstrative 
mstrument in the common concerns of all its constituents 

In India there is not only little individual partiapation, but 
even scant apprehension of community problems, there is only 
a modicum of allegiance to provmaal interests and no struc- 
ture of distinctive states Evolution of these requirements is 
dependent on that essential prerequisite, physical betterment 
and mental growth While literacy is not an entirely necessary 
factor in pobtical capability to evolve a functiomnj^ provmad 
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umt, a degree of homogeneous understanding and of analogous 
aspnation is a vital requirement. Once the State organisms arc 
responsive to the expressed desires of the masses, the advance 
to complete self government under a central control can begin. 
The pace of progress will depend solely on the capaaty of the 
body politic to participle m the rcsponabilibes of self-rule and 
to co-operate m the processes of federation. 

The solution lies within the peoples themselves. As Mr 
Gupta states 

T^o external power no pobucil tnTgilnlng, on alone help a people 
m winning the inestimable boon of pohnctl freedom. The laws of po- 
litical erolutioD are aj inexorable n those of the physical world, and to 
attain true freedom, progreai must be lottfnaL Witii more than 8o per 
cent of the people steeped in ignorance and ttroggling against cquabd 
porerty and a prey to decimating daeasea and epidemics, it might al 
most teem a croel mockery to ipsak of the rse of an Indian demoev 
racy* 

Grest Bntain has endowed the Indian peoples with the tools 
of democracy even more rapidly than the people could or 
would use them. The British have always rccognixed the un- 
fitness and unfairness of imposing or adapting their own prm- 
crplcs of parliamentary machinery, which are suitable to a 
homogeneous Western people, on an Eastern populace of di- 
vergent peoples. The methods of self-dctennmation, evolved 
du r ing ccfltuncs of expenment by an expressive and literate 
pieoplc for their own conditions and their own citizens, cannot 
be transplanted and automatically established in a country 
whose long history is one of autocratic rigimes, where material 
conditions and mental habits arc peculiarly unique, and whose 
peoples arc martjculate and ilLtcrate, without chaotic and dan- 
gerous consequences. The British have given India a govern 
ment which is avowedly in a state of transition and have bound 
th em selves to co-operate and assist the Indians m evolving for 
themselves a federation suitable to their own conditions and 
thar own peoples. It is inexplicably ignored ibar the British 

«f NdlnU Profna, 5. 
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are thus sustaining the nght of Indian atizens to privileges 
of self-determination equal to those enjoyed by the English 
members of the Empire 

Yet an academic few, who have expenenced the impact of 
Western culture on their ingrained marrows of Eastern civib- 
zations, are attempting to graft the mechanisms of occidental 
government on the fabric of onental soaety with no inter- 
mediate stages of progressive enlightenment or of practical ex- 
penence in admimstermg the machmery of self-rule These 
few are failing to reabze the facts of the situation, those stub- 
born facts of inherent standards and inalienable motivations of 
the Indian peoples which no quantity of flowery rhetoric and no 
amount of abstract application can invalidate 

There seems little danger, however, of India being injured 
by false, though doubtless sincere, analogies of the practicable- 
ness of instalhng the prinaples and practices of the European 
parliamentary system in the present Indian polity These ad- 
vocates find meager response from the native populace Their 
attempt to forge an advanced form of government is note- 
worthy and admirable However inappropriate their methods 
are for remedying India’s staggering, and seemingly insuper- 
able problems, their motives are progressive, and progress 
IS the direst need of India 

If the British trusteeship were withdrawn to-day, the coun- 
try would be ruled by Mr Gandhi, provided that ex- 
ternal attack and internal eruption permitted any avil au- 
thority Let us see what he has proposed for Swaraj, for he 
has so magnetized the journalists of diverse countnes that he 
IS too often judged by his “news value,” not his political 
value The picturesque ascetiasm of his widely publiazed 
moral life draws the focus of mterest away from his phantas- 
magoric politics 

Mr Gandhi would abolish parliamentary rule Comment- 
mg on the Parliament of Great Bntam, he states 

That which you consider to be Mother of Parliaments is like a stenle 
woman and a prostitute Both these are harsh terms, but exactly lit the 
case That Parliament has not yet of its own accord done a single good 
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thing * hence I h*ve compimi it to * itcrilo womJii. The natunl con- 
(haon of tint Pirlument is such that without outside pressure it am do 
nothing It H Uke a prostitute because it is onder the control of min- 
isters who change from time to time. 

If the money and the time wasted by Parliament were entrosted to 
a few good men t the Englah nation would be occupying to-day a 
much higher platform. The Parliament u nmply a cratly toy of the 
nation These Tiewi ore by no means peculiar to me. Some great Eng 
lah thinkers hare eipretscd them. 

Mr Gandhi’s condemnatioa of parliamentary authority n 
not due to his belief m its inutility but b ecaus e he ii frankly 
against any form of government. He preaches that ‘‘Real 
Home Rule is Self Rule or controL The way to it is Passive 
Resiitanoej that soul force or love force.” 

Not only an elective form of self rule must go, but also 
railways, lawyers, courts, doctors, education on Western Imes, 
machinery of every kind and manufacturing mdustnes. He 
advises all his followers to go mto the interior of the country 
and live far from the pollution of railways and spin yam be 
cause 


Mao IS CO midg by nature «s to require him to restnet bis more- 
ments cs far u his hiind] end feet will take him. If we did not rush 
about from place to place by means of nilways and such other madden 
mg conreniences, much of the coafusoo that ansa would be obnated. 
Out diffioiltKs are of our own r n^tinn. God set a limit to a min s 
locomoOTC ambition m the construction of his body Man immedi- 
ately fwoceeded to discover means of orarjdmg the limit. God gifted 
man with intellect that he ought know ha Maker Man abused it so 
that he might forget ha Maker I am ao constructed that I can only 

*TlMack la ardeat espocMct f •cU^ale. M Q«bi 1 U Icncra «dc^ Kts 

at Ptrilcmeol m Chart*, tbe klflmt aixai^U f d orr bmu 1* 17 gt i Mli h i al 

t tha liffati f mtafcfiH, It-b the firithfa Parlltroasl that hn «n*rtad Im tn fretact 
tha Uraa af InJIm people*, aiaia at vhlch v* bare already aotad la the chapttr ‘'Tha 
Oeearth ot Ooreramew. Ai Sir Saakaran tfal u 

deni hit an ImyalilTa ftnatk hkillTeraat tp facts bat ibnaard hy phantaanaforla. H* 
ytmp* to viol ha dlla caodaalaa hit which have la fact no prtmlm . Asd Mr 
Tboiyaoa rnniiwiili (hat *Uahatc[]a OaAdU la poet W caa lay thli. for he 

ha* deal tnaat of hi* thhAltif almid. In voy wlonlac faahloo. H atanael taa Boch, 
La doa* not Toutluu bk flnt friodflca. HI* lafaotlla cuirailcii of thoafhl vlD b* 
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tHaw can oa* hdy a*Ucf «!• tha attrocata af thh doctrine tna lore of Klf-rale 
ar li b* at heart dkhdorl 
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serve my immediate neighbors, but in my conceit, I pretend to have 
discovered that I must with my body serve ever}' individual in the Uni- 
verse In thus attempting the impossible, man comes in contact with 
diflPercnt religions and is utterly confounded According to this reason- 
ing, It must be apparent to you that railways are a most dangerous in- 
stitution Man lias gone further away from his Maker * 

Mr. Gandhi does not display much faith in the “love-force” 
of the peoples, since he thinks that if they come m contact with 
different natures and creeds they may serve others than their 
immediate neighbors and so disobey God I This is an echo of 
the laws of Hindu caste which forbid change of residence or 
interchange of associations 

We have already glanced at his views on education but let 
us read one more of his opinions 

The ordinary meaning of education is a knowledge of letters. To 
teach boys reading, writing and arithmetic is called primary education 
What do you propose to do by giving him a knowledge of letters'* Will 
jou add an inch to his happiness’’ Do you wish to make him discon- 
tented with his cottage or his lot? . It now follows that it is not 
necessary to make this education compulsorj’. Our ancient system is 
enough . . We consider your [British] schools useless . The 

foundation that Macaulay laid of education has enslaved us It is 
worth nothing that by receiving English education we have enslaved 
the nation Hypoens}’’, tyranny, etc , have increased. English-know- 
ing Indians have not hesitated to cheat and stnke terror into the people f 

Having returned the peoples to a primitive and archaic 
estate, he still would pay “a little subsidy to the Afghans” and 
would still require a small but nevertheless monetary payment 
for membership in his Swaraj party Where money would 
come from and how it would be collected is unsolved by Mr. 
Gandhi He has forbidden the payment of all taxes^ and 
demanded the abolishment of industry, for. 


•“Indian Home Rule,” by M K. Gandbii 1924, pages 45-8 
pages 97-98, 100, 1 13 

$Mr Gandhi’s pet act of anarchy is the breaking of the salt laws So much propa- 
ganda has flooded our newspapers that a belief has become prevalent that the English 
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It ww not thit we did not know how to inrcnt rmchmcfy but our 
forefatfaen knew that, if we act our beam after juch thing*, we would 
become ilavo and lo*« our moral fibre. They therefore, after due de- 
liberatJOfi, deaded that we should only^ do what we could wrth our 
bands and feet. They saw that cair real happiness and health fwiArwl 
in a pr oper use of our hands and feet.* 

What did India do before manafactured articles were introduced? 
Precisely the same should be done to-day As long as we cannot mike 
pirn wiiout machinery so long wfll we do without them. The tinsel 
splendor of glassware we will hare nothing to do with, and we will 
wKk, as of old, with home-grown cotton, and use hand^made 
earthen saucers for lamps. [Re finally adds } I cannot recall a single 
good point in connectton with machinery 

Mr Gandhi overlooks the fact that renouncement of machia* 
cry would result m terrific pecuniary losses to native mill- 
owners and m the deprivation of employment to many laborers 
for whose welfare he has worked. 

How this programme would permit the Indian people to be 
the masters of thor own fate is incjphcahle and in co ropr e hen 
sihle. I am going to quote agam Sir Sankaran Nair, because 
bis opinion is not that of a Bntisb protagonist or a Gandhi 
disaple but the e iq tr c ssi on of a penetrating and jadicul brain. 
He believes that 

The strangest opponent [to Indian Home Rule] is Mr Gandhi 
and pcrfaifa the most serere cheA it has recared is the adoption by the 
National Coogre*, at ha instance, of the so-called Ncn Tiolcnt Non- 
art ffUiUMf ui desutse wit, T qvMc mm f vaiaj 

pc«r Utda hrvw« aisn on IixlU^ cartl towi , -who >^.1^ Mi nit In hi* dkt, ha* to f« 
to JtQ to set k. TUi b fiBickKiL Salt ku d«to boa iWW. n fa tut^ tha totxl 
rtrctoH ftr -jrxt mMatfais to T-f/fc pmeo. Salt fa t«T».4 in t r ent r-diftn 

cmtrk* in Zonw and Aka, k bebf co oa w r t d fair r mxaie b rtneho wrttj 

an. Whet tha Srfuih took am thr aalt aaUaUjMi (th<r« U IbtU nil lowt^ l» th# 
nil tod that fa cnallx af nah infnW soalbr that g—— 'f^s ^ tUa 

trWtlna) thi rishti to citract tha ailiMral fns the anna vn* r r^it n i aot rarlfOi 
UoU kins*. Iti taaUt^ vn aot rcfalalad. Ifa* aanl Uefa af nabarr srrrtlltd 

aad the f^ofU faJd freal cUal mon for arb than aev Uufer the firitfah iljliae , 17 
smSti ahoTa Uh actoal coat of prodaeias tha tab, rtsalitad nnltaiy 
ar« oadbed to State lerka. Tb* oalj rraaiD Sir 0*»lhi reratli tsabat the «ab tax b 
that k atfera Ua ipcttacalaT af bmUas tfaa lav aad #1^ kit* * t h e att fa 

taoda af a^paal to IsaarajQ aMHci f DUtcrata amht. tt fa cae^«faUa to laaa 
MxaAis la tha lalddla of Ttae* Sqoara aad itiaaliy aad feabteatlx nlCns vifafcw 
aad tha fieuidlas ta *(laa tha GamaiD*fit viitkaiarL The Brkfah eadored tva maoth* 
af lad *e£tloa bafora armtlns M GcadhS I vaodo- ^v laef he coald hart larrlrf 
ODt hfa pa 'a simav la tW Ualtad State*! 

*I ih^ld Qu to aih Ur So tb* faocllaw of tha iealo, vhkh 

irrtntcd maAhtsrj aad hi eaa*. Ian fadlj lhaa (ha fooedona af tha hand* and fnt. 
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co-operation. Non-co-operation as advocated by Mr Gfandhi may be 
a weapon to be used when constitutional methods have failed to achieve 
our purpose, but non-violence and passive suffering vsull lead to blood- 
shed or be unfruitful of satisfactory results 

There is scarcely any item in the Gandhi programme which is not a 
complete violation of everything preached by the foremost sons of In- 
dia till 1919) which has not been strongly and even vehemently de- 
nounced by those old respected members of the Congress who now 
follow Mr Grandhi The National Congress, earned away by 

Its hostility toward Government, accepted his programme Some of 
the younger men may have believed in it. The older and the most 
expenenced I have no doubt never believed in its possibility but con- 
sidered It a means of rousing the people of the country from their 
political lethargy, to put pressure on the Government for further and 
more extensive reforms 

Mr Gandhi is standing nght athwart the path [of Reform], thus 
preventing or at least retarding and dangerously impenllmg the in- 
dispensable reforms, regardless of the sufferings of the people entailed 
thereby, in order to carry out his own wild principles whi^ have not 
the slightest chance of acceptance provided they are understood by the 
people of the country for what they are, emotional speculations without 
any considered relation to existing conditions Mr Gandhi, to take 
him at his best, is indifferent to facts Facts must submit to the dictates 
of his theones The only difficulty in his way is that they don’t Will 
o’the wisp politics are not of use to a people who have to live in a 
world winch, from long and bitter experience, has at last come to 
realize that dreams of distorted brains are not the stuff of which con- 
tented Nations are made Gandhi in fact is seeking not only to destroy 
the fruits of the long endeavor of the constitutional reformers, but 
blast forever any hopes of Indian regeneration 

Judged by ordinary standards Mr Gandhi’s whole procedure, with 
the promises, the persuasions, the evasions, the subterfuges and all the 
other manoeuvres, would be charactenzed by men of the world and 
of sane judgment, in language I hesitate to reproduce, for the simple 
reason that I believe that Mr Gandhi is honest in his self-hypnotization 
I believe he does not really know what he is doing At least this is the 
only possible charitable assumption when we watch his feats of political 
acrobatics which have the power of deluding such vast numbers of 
people, making them passionately intolerant, violently intolerant often, 
of the slightest cnticism of their hero . 

To me his Non-Co-operation Campaign appears to be an egregious 
blunder for which we are already paying dearly A long line of illus- 
trious statesmen, Indian and English, have just succeeded in leading us 
out of the house of bondage How long we shall have to wander m 
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the d£*ert '^re do £iot know Bitt it a cemm thil Mr GandW ii not 
ladjQg ha followen In the direction of the promaed liuii He ii not 
only going in the o p p o aH e direction but ingrad of toughening oar fibre 
by a life of toil and ttruggle b endcavonng to entirdy em itnilate 
and render ui altogether unfit for the glorioo* detony that, but for him 
end othen like hm a awamng m.* 

Comditt Sorabji, fir* woman to be admitted to the bar in 
India,t ber lecture tour m the Umted States during the 
fall of 1930 

I hare pondered the problcma of my people for many yean — hare 
Kiffercd to »ee them niffer — I hare watched the progiraa of GanHht, 
bat I must confeai I am only puizled. To giTt India indcpea- 
deocfl outsde the Umpire would be to help her commit scicade. If 
GandhPi end a the emanapaocn of India to the may learn to gorem 
henelf and take her place among the naoooa of the wodd, ipcaking 
aj an onlooker and k» an Indian who has worked in lodu for thirty 
fire yean, I admit I don t know If India u to take her place among 
the nacons of the modem world, the most take her place m trade and 
commercial pro gre at. Yet Gandhi forbids the use of trams or tele- 
phones or telegraphs or any aort of machinery and be directs hn ipeaal 
propaganda agamtt the manufaemnng of cloth, both by Indians and 
by the English As a result, the cotton industry m India a prac 
dcally dead and jute a very hard hit. 

GandhTs campaign of aril disobedience, or the inatation not to pay 
tam, has resulted eipially disastrously Xfae people are thus elumnating 
the rtrenuo which paid for the education of the poor fra" sanitation, 
for ho^tils. 

It seems to ui who lore and lerre India that this teachmg of the 
masses to flout law and order will make it terribly hard for thoae who 
hare to goTcm later wbocrer they arc. The habit of flouting law and 
order is apt to cryitallm and people tanght disobedience and applauded 
for ft wiU cot exsilj re/eam to obey 

These are the expresaoiis of trained and analytical scholars. 
The clue to Mr Gandhi’s raagnedsm with the mawa u 
hia religious meaning) his saintship is the key to his political 

**0«ndU ifid Amrtij H, Tn o-i ®6-T 1 . 

tJilIw U i> tba Hlft Ojem f Ctlfrrtt,, BXJ-, Oif«^ toi 

Itfil arfrUtr to tSa Cont of W*nifc Sfco 1, Um f tbe Rcnma tad Mr*. 

tmlJJ, ira Pane** tad fioxeai tdnr t tioa tlliO la WcMera 
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power, and his keen understanding of human nature is the force 
that welds the key. His knowledge of English character led 
him to teU Mr. Andrews 

An Englishman never respects you till you stand up to him Then 
he begins to like you He is afraid of nothing physical, but he is very 
mortally afraid of his own conscience, if ever you appeal to it, and 
show him to be m the wrong He does not like to be rebuked for 
wrong-doing at first, but he vnll think over it, and it will get hold 
of him and hurt him, till he does something to put it nght 

As for Mr Gandhds Indian following, he never forgets that 
“In India, if one aspires to be a successful political leader, one 
must be a saint first 

The second most popular leader to-day is Jawaharlai Nehru, 
Mr. Gandhi’s right-hand man, who is an avowed Communist, 
some of his views being expounded m his book, “The Fasa- 
nation of Russia ” Mr. Ranga Iyer calls both the father, the 
late Pundit Motilal Nehru (propounder of the “Nehru Con- 
stitution”), and the son “the pobtical pendulums of India” and 
charges that “they flirt with the revolutionary to secure leader- 
ship,” while many other Indians ridicule his Russian politics as 
spurious and exclaim- “Vodka has gone to his head,” but they 
can’t deny his presidency of the National Congress and the 
multitude of his followers. 

The doctnnes of the Soviet find peculiarly sympathetic ears 
in India As we have learned, there is a blood kinship be- 
tween many Russians and Indians, their ancestors having come, 
in many cases, from the same tnbes that settled in Russia and in 
India, and fought under Chingz Khan and other barbanan 
chieftains. The Commumsts realize that they are sowing their 
menaang seeds in a fertile soil when they flood India with 
propaganda and furnish weapons and money to the vanous 
insurrectionanes. 

Great Britain is termed by the Communists “The World 
Citadel of Impenalism” and therefore is the prmapal centre of 
their attacks * The words of Lemn “The East is seething and 

•“India, Peace or War?” by Ranga Iyer, page igx 
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it IS up to U3 to keep the pot boiling” arc the gospel and standing 
order of the Communists. It may be remembered that Lenin 
turned to when Europe repudiated Bolshevism, with the 
declared mtenbon of attacking the Ocadent through its com- 
mercial investments m the Onent. The nchest centres of West- 
ern investment arc China, Indu and Egypt, the first a large 
market for Bntish goods and the other two Bnbsh suacrainties. 

One of the methods of “keeping the pot boiling” was the 
foundation of Soviet Universities m China and Russian Turke- 
stan and the awarding of scholarships at Russian Universities 
to Chinese and Indians. The public is fairly well aware of the 
results of thor work m China, principally through the medium 
of Canton, and it is b^mning to learn of their activities m 
Tashkent. 

Whether the Rosstana wiU be as succ e s s ful m India as m 
China only time can prove, but there can be no doubt of the 
strength and breadth of the Soviet movements south of the 
Khyber 

Mian Jaafar Shah, head of the “Red Shirts,” and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, leader of the “Red Shut” band that caused so 
muciv bloodshed m Peshawar and Vice President of the North- 
West ProvuKial Congress, are returned dmigris from the hot 
beds of Communism m Tashkent. 

On August 23, 1931, an article appeared m the New York 
Ttmas under the caption, “Answer to Gandhi denies ha 
charges.” It relates to the reply of the Viceroy, Lord WUling- 
don, to the charges of Mr Gandhi and the All-India Na- 
tional Congress that the Government had violated the Delhi 
pact- Mr Gandhi had refused to attend the London Round 
Table Conference because of these alleged violabons, but fol- 
lowing negotiations, he had wired the Viceroy at Simla, asking 

of Um frtris racord, tl* erden of tlw 1«« 

Ccotmt *1 ill* Ci^T i l e t M u tCmcmbt Islcrmlloal) lor actMtla 

Or*rt BritilB tod tb* BrltU Celmlc* ud (oi-Caloai^ TIm ordoi <kclxr* Isdl* a«d 
lmdla*i tre oae f lOMt fiamlftof i«Id« f«r brsUaf f Orot Brb 

■i«H p*wu" and pmolb* deflaUc CMT«e* f tetion. Tb> poilkatloa kaa bcA 

eijaJimJ tba Scent Stfrfc^ aod at Uia Lcririwi Tbmm of Mar >>< 9 JO, tUlMt *Tb* 
«rld>cw *f tb* «rd(Ti 1* afyr dt fran facial Mtc tbal tbl* tad 1* ■■rti iitlTi 
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an interview. No comment was made on the following para- 
graph, but It holds a sinister meaning to the student of India 

Mr Gandhi took with him to Simla, Vallabhai Patel, president of 
the AU-India National Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who ranks 
next to the Mahatma as Nationalist leader, and Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
who IS known as the “Gandhi of the North-West Frontier.” 

Mohandas Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru cast an ominous 
shadow on the future progress of India 

A World Problem 

The problem of India’s future concerns the world If the 
poliaes of Mr Gandhi and his lieutenants are realized, disaster 
and finanaal hardship will fall on every American atizen as 
well as on those of the Bntish Empire, for the avowed intentions 
of the Swarajists are the seizing and destroying of banking, 
shipping and railway commodities as well as commeraal in- 
dustnes, all of which were introduced into India by the Bntish 
and subsidized by them to the extent of ten billion dollars 

If the heavily taxed Bntish should lose ten billion dollars 
by seizure and destruction, the crash of London credit would 
resound around the world The recent Wall Street debacle was 
a mere npple compared with the deluge that would sweep away 
the values of world-wide stock-exchange secunties 

In the appropnation of properties and the repudiation of 
debts, the Indian Swaraj leaders are plannmg to follow in the 
footsteps of the Russian revolutiomsts when they set up their 
Communist Republic Should Mr Gandhi die and with him 
his doctrines, and should Jawaharlal Nehru succeed him, as 
seems probable, the Communists would no doubt send forces 
into India as they did into China where they were “keeping the 
pot of revolution seething ” 

The Soviet influence in northern China has never equalled 
Its effects in southern Chma, yet the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
in northern China, is managed by a Soviet National Under an 
agreement signed m 1924, the chiefs of the prinapal depart- 
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ments are Sonet Natjonals, the board of directorB are Half 
Chinese imd half Soviet, the Chinese President is a figurehead. 
But the catch in this arrangement is that failure to obtain a 
quorum in any directory’ meeting automatically throws the ac- 
tual running of the railway into the hands of the Soviet Man- 
ager Natmally, he runs the railway 

While the Communists have done great damage m China to 
foragn holdings and foreign trade, China is a comparatively 
Unimportant factor m world affairs, while India is a vital and 
influential integrant. Great Bntain sells more to India than to 
any other country m the world, and she buys more from her 
than from any other country ex cep t the Umt^ States. We also 
are large exporters and importers in our commerce with India. 
With the Umted States foreign trade at the lowest level of 
five years, with a decrease of $133,861,000 this past year 
alone, we badly need a foragu mailcct with assured finanend 
faahties. England supervise* and insures sound banks and se- 
cunQes m India. How long cm these banks pay American 
notes or American acceptances when the first offioal figures on 
Indian Government revenues and the Indu OflSce^s survey on 
economic conditians report a poverty of collected taxes, a stifling 
of industry and an appallmg amount of government expendi- 
ture for the maintaining of law and order? 

The downfall of government would wreck the Bntish finan 
cial investments that now produce 10 per cent of the direct or 
indirect income of every man and woman m Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the statements of Xxird Roth eimere .* 

British interests m the Great Indian Dependency are so enor^ 
mous and diverse that they underpm Great Bntam’s national 
prosperity at every point- Hundreds of millions of pounds 
have been used to establish not only the great shipping lines of 
India, her banks and insurance companies, railways and irriga- 
tion works, but even her collienea and ironworks, cotton, 
woollen and paper nulls, coffee plantations, tea plantations, 
and wheat fields. To lose these mvestments wxHild paralyze the 

*Tm • Ktto f trtkla tr Lerd LoaAo* UtOj I9l^ 
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commercial organization of England and undermine her fi- 
nances. 

Ten billion dollars in securities and mvestments cannot be 
wiped out in any country without the crumpling up of the values 
of all bonds and secunties. 

The peoples of the world cannot afford to be indifferent to 
the Indian problem 

The Road to Fedetatton 

The day will doubdess come when an Indian Moses will lead 
his peoples out of the bondage of their own soaal and economic 
slavery into the promised land of soaal equality and economic 
freedom. He must necessanly possess the magic appeal to the 
emotions that Mr Gandhi now enjoys, and the moral stimulus 
to the intellect that Woodrow Wilson inspired, for the deep- 
est qualities of Indian character are spmtual, and it is to the 
voice of religion that the innermost soul of Indian nature re- 
sponds. While Western training has altered the processes of 
thought of some academic minds, Western contact has not 
changed their spmtual motivations National dispositions are 
not changed m decades, nor is it necessary that they should be 
for the realization of India’s political freedom, but national 
concepts must be advanced and directed before the people can 
conscientiously and constructively march to their goal under 
the leadership of a true emanapator 

No harbinger of such a day of emanapation is now on the 
horizon, but when it does arrive, stupendous difficulties wiU 
still have to be overcome and India will not be aided by any at- 
tempt to minimize these impediments How many Americans, 
who have formed fairly definite opinions of the Indian situa- 
tion, have given real thought to the problems involved in the 
upbuilding of an Indian commonwealth? We are the largest 
and most populous democracy on earth, our umon is the com- 
posite of forty-eight States that were politically self-consaous 
and morally self -obligated before they joined themselves in a 
federation, the lav^ of which were based on the evolution and 
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opcntocft of many generations of ancestors. We retained the 
ipmt of the laws from our Bndsfa inbentance and changed only 
the form of thar mediant sm, Wc transplanted the idcaU of 
our own forebears on the soil of a new land we had won. We 
enjoy a high level of education, a common language and a 
common culture, yet we quarrel and tucker among ourselves, 
not for div er g en t ideals, but for different methods of expr essi on 
of those ideals. Wc know the enduring questions of States* 
rights versus Federal nghts, and arc cognizant of the unceasing 
difficulties m the working of the machinery of democracy hy the 
people for the common welfare and contentment 0 / the people. 

If wc co-operate so inadequately, how can a democracy of 
three times our number of inhabitants, speaking 211 tongues, 
with no inherited laws save those of feudal and despotic re- 
gimes, with conflicting ideals and divergent ambitions, evolve 
a working and expressive federation? 

The ultimate Indian govcniment must be federal, for only 
fuch an organism could effectively unite such widely different 
units as the Provinces of Bntish ^da and the State* of native 
India in a responsive and respoimblc centre wbch would at the 
same time permit the retention of mteraal harmony Only a 
federal structure could allow suffiaent elastiaty for the effiaent 
co-operation of mtegers with such d i v e rg en t provincial consti- 
tution* and such heterogeneous communities at incongruous 
stages of cultural development. 

All partiei agree that readjustment of boundanes is neces- 
sary, for the p r e sen t divtsions have almost mvanihly been 
formed by chances of war While Indnui political thought is 
very definrte m recognmng that the Provmoes often embrace 
areas and peoples of few or no natural affinities and separate 
those of natural affilmtions, jt o unrvemlly indefinite as to any 
constructive solution. The Nehru Constitution goes mto ihn 
problem with much detail and discussion of “Imginstic areas,” 
but offers no co r rec ti ve scheme. The report not only avoids a 
reme d y, it even lacks a proper premise, for the question a not 
confined to the problem of a common speech, it mvolves race, 
religion, economic and administrative interests, geographical 
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contiguities and equitable divisions of country and towns, coastal 
outlets and internal resources 

Recognizing the urgcnc)'^ of the wide-spread demands to 
change the present political boundaries, the Simon Commission 
requested the legislature of each Province to appoint a Com- 
mittee to formulate a plan Each Committee offered a solution 
that was quite inharmonious with those suggested by the other 
Committees In the ease of five of the eight Committees, 
those from Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, and 
the United Pro\nnccs, the reports were not unanimous, and ma- 
jority and minority groups offered radically different recom- 
mendations for the same Province. 

How can India evolve a working federation, with such dis- 
rupted and disjointed Provinces? How can a co-operating 
whole develop from such conflicting constituents? The problem 
seems insurmountable * 

One of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the path of rapid 
progress to self-rule is the failure of the people to realize that 
the success of a democratic system of government depends on 
the ability of the majonty to secure the acquiescence and co- 
operation of the minorities No country has ever been infested 
with such numbers of minonties as India, where even the 
Hindu majonty is fissured by the conflicting castes f 

The Road to Federation must neccssanly be travelled slowly, 
no matter how impatient the peoples are of the doctnne of 
gradualness. Successful governments are not gained by fore- 


•Comparablc impcdimenti were encountered in Ireland, the home of the only consti- 
tution ready-made and not developed over a period of time The Irish Free State, with 
onc-cightieth the population of India, was to bitterly and irreconcilably divided between 
Christian Protestantism and Christian Catholicism that two Parliaments were found to be 
necessary to prevent bloodshed This small country is clearly divided north and south 
by these faiths, and no problem of interspersed beliefs exists Admittedly this comparison 
errs on the side of mildness, for the Irish Free State is protected by Great Britain’s 
defenses, and India’s Nationalistic Party no longer seeks Dominion Status but complete 
disconnection 

tWhile the past political leadership of the Brahmans and the social slavery of those 
CIVIC lepers, the “Untouchables,” are recognised abroad, we too often overlook the two 
remaining high castes, the Kshatnyas, or administrators, and the Vaisyas, or merchants, 
who are now assigned the role of cither submissive or rebellious clans, many of whom 
arc afflicted by Mr Gandhi’s denouncement of the callings permitted by their caste ranks 
and alarmed by Jawaharlal Nehru’s proposals to seize and destroy civic administrations, 
shops, factories and transit services. 
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Bhortcmng cipcnnient, and the intermediate processes of prac- 
tical opcnence and idealistic application are inexorably obliga- 
tory Wlulft Indian leaders arc advancing through the succes- 
nve stages of constructing a constitution and conciliating the 
minonties, the retention of an impartial power that will dis- 
pense 3ustice and Tnaintam peace, without reference to class or 
creed, would alleviate innumerable burdens and assist the pace 
of Indian progress. Therefore, the attainment of economic 
prospenty and political power will be most easily, quickly and 
profitably secur^ for India by her co-operation with the gradu 
ally diminishing guardianship of Great Bntaim 

However unprofitable to world progress India’s pobbcal eX 
penments may seem, however costly to world commerce her 
economic theone* may prove, the cordial sympathy and warm 
wishes of all democratic atreenry will follow her peoples m 
thcar efforts to transla t e thar own ideals into ideas and their 
own aspirations into actions. May India’s future be< bm even 
her lUustnous past and become a living emhlp m of glorious 
achievemeat. 
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was to record and keep up the annals of the state Some portions of such 
chronicles have been preserved and published by Colonel Tod, the author of 
that famous book ‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han,’ but that work stands 
almost alone The great mass of the Raja’s annals has jaenshed beyond re- 
call ” ("Oxford History of India,” page XVIII ) Colonel Tod was agent for 
the East India Co in Rajputana from 1812 to 1823 

13 The Memoirs of Babur, translated by John Leyden and William Erskine, 
1826, annotated and revised by Sir Lucas King, Kt , C S I , LL D , F S A , 
ICS H Milford, London, 1921 

A fascinating autobiography of the activities and ambitions of one of the 
great makers of history, the Napoleon of India, who won his Waterloo 
Translation was by eminent classical scholars, revision by the late (1856- 
1923) Professor of Oncntal Languages at Dublin University, 1905-22, and 
author of many translations and publications, who had served in India in high 
government offices from 1875 to 1906 

14 The Am-t Akbart, by Abu -1 Fazl Allami, translated from the original 
Persian, vol I, Calcutta, 1883, by H Blockmann, vol II, Calcutta, 1891, 
vol III, Calcutta, 1894, by H S Jarrett Pnnted for the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 
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An innloiiJe record of Aiiur’i idmlnktntiTe ijitan, piorinf pjxticnlaTl/ 
«Ti1ig T) fPTimg n to the form of gorenuncnt md rercnoe-collcction dercloped 
hy the mo«t powerfol of Mogul mocuiclu. ThoH boob are the focndatloo 
for &11 hntona of AHar’i reiga bnt prore tedwoi rccoidi to ill except 
tfaetprdilbt. 

15 7 'i« Htocry of tk* Riu of tMs Potstr in InJis; hy John 

Bnggi (1819} Reprinted m 4 rob. by Cambit^ end Co., Calcutta, 1908 
A trmilatian of *rriie Ttrikh-l Firbhu (FImhtaf Hutoej) a general 

hiftorj of India compiled hy Mnhninmtd Hmda Shah, mmamed 

Flrahti. Flmbta based hu hrrtor7 on Peman r ec ojib , Rich « The Tabakit 1 
Atban (a chronicle of India down to the thmj^ninth year of Ai±m*i ragn, 
1595 ^ Khaw]a Nlxamn-d dm Ahmad, who held the high office of First 
Rjtiahi Thu work u translated In ‘TThe History of India b told by its 
Own Hiitoriani,” roL V pages i47-47<i) on tradition and personal kruwl 
edge. He is recogniyd a the most aothontaore of early Indian compskn. 
Hb book IS the bam of the Hod Moimatnart Elphnutoae 1 "History of 
Indu” (1841) and of most modem works od the sobject. 

16 Tks Htsiorj of FmJUi by Motmtstnart Hphinitone. (1 soli.) lit edi- 
tion J Murray Looden, 1841 1 5th edition, £. B Cosstll London 18&6 
Doctor Vincent A. Smrth etanments on tJui hmory "The pnhLcatjco ra 

184! ^f Elphintmne s jnrtly famoca THstory of India made pcwble for the 
first tune i^ituBatie study of the Lad^Mohimmadin luftniy of HindofCm or 
Northern India down to the battle of PanJpat m 1761 Althoegb Elphus- 
stone I book, oiamty based on the campdaticos of Firuhta tad Khafi fJum, a 
of pemuaeit raloe, it b 00 despara^nsent of its high merit to try that m 
thoe changed tunes it u no longer adequate for the needs of ather the close 
student or the geiKral reader Susce Elpbmstone wrote, many anthontia on 
known to him hare become accessible, archiEologicx] ducorenes hare been nn- 
m Cl 1X0, and correctsona of ranons kuds hare oeccBaiy in the 

austere pages of Elphinrtcmc, who modelled bb sroik on the lins adopted by 
Moslem chromden.” (“Oxford Hbtoay of India,” pages JUU XXIL) 

17 Memoirs JdJkrngirt tramlated by Alexander Rogers, I CiS., and edited 

by Henry Bcr en dge, I CXfi, {* Tola.) Royal Asiatic Soaety 1909— 1914. 
These diarrei of an impioni idealbt, co re iui g yean of hu reign 

and portraying a character that was a e nn ot n compoond of tendemcai and 
croelty srudom and follr astheQcum and brutality throw a spotlight oa the 
state of thji Indian, populace dntiog the early yean of the seventeenth, cen- 
toiy 

18 History of Anr*np*if by Profewor Jadnnath Sarfar M.A., CJ E. (a 
roll.) M C Sxrkar and Scan, Calcutta, 19 ix. 

One of the best tccoanti of th mle of the last of the Moghnb, by an out 
standing Htndn srhnlir nt.»Twhrr of the Legblatrre Conned of Bengal and the 
Indian Historical Record Communan, wrho srai Urpremty Profowr of Mod 
em Indian History the Hindn Unlrcm^ of Benares (1917— 19) Reader In 
Inditn Hmoty Pana Unireisl^ (19x0— 2x) Vice-Chancellor of CaJentta 
Umsenity (19x6-19) An abridged edition B i roL sras pobiuhed by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. in 1930. 
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19 Ralfh Fiich, England's Pioneer to India, cdi\\.c6.hy ] H Riley Unwin, 
London, 1899 

The impressions of the only hy tnvcllcr from Europe who is known to 
ha\c Msited Akbar’s dominions, who returned to England and assisted in the 
founding of the East India Companj in 1599 

20 The Embassy of Ssr Thorssas Roe io the Court of the Great Mogul 
s6t^~s6ig as Narrated iu His Jourssal and Corresfondence, edited by 
William Foster (2 lols) Hakluyt Socictj, 1899 

The journals of this accredited ambassador from James I to the Emperor 
Jahangir arc the faithful record of the intrigues and treacheries prevalent at 
the Moghul Court of the profligate son of Akbar the Great 

21 Travels its the Mogul Empre ad 1656—1668 , by Frangois Bernier, 
translated and edited by Archibald Constable and V A Smith Oxford 
Unnenstj Press, 1914 

A cclcbraied work bj an astute obsencr and wide traveller in India dur- 
ing the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb Bernier was a learned French 
phj’sician whose patron was a great noble of the Moghul Court, reputed to 
have been tlic greatest Asian sage of his time Bernier was deeply interested 
in all phases of Indian societj and kept himself free from personal bias His 
records give a clear picture of the cruel conditions of the Indian people at 
large, the bitter state of constant Hmdu-Moslcm feud and the dissolute life 
at the Imperial Court during the glittering jears of Moghul rule 

22 Dullest, by Prosper Cultru Hachette, Pans, 1901 

Cultru IS accepted as the leading authority on the great French rival of 
Clive 

23 Life of Lord Clive, by Sir G W Forrest, CIE, FRGS, FRHS, 
B A Ca'sell and Co, Ltd , 1918 

One of the best biographies of the genius wlio set the British flag firmly 
abov e India Tlic grow n-up lov ers of Henty’s hero will find much of interest in 
this book bv the former Census Commissioner of India, Fellow of Bombay 
University, Profes'or of English History at Elphinstone College, Member of 
the Bombay Educational Department, Director of Records for the Govern- 
ment of India, etc , and author of numerous State Papers preserved for the 
Bombay Secretariat 

24 Historical Geografhy of India, by P E Roberts, M A Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1916-1919 Part I To the End of the East India Company 
Part II Under Government of the Crown 

The first volume is probably the best brief account of the British period 
through the Mutiny, and the second volume is a sound summary of the ensu- 
ing eras, by a Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford 

25 The History of British Indio, by James Mill First edition, 1812- 
1818, is difficult to obtain except in museums or collections Edition by 
Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, London, 1826, is the one often quoted The 
enlarged edition, with notes and continuation by H H Wilson, in g vol- 
umes, J Madden, London, 1848, is the standard issue 
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Thn work, whkh tcatlmiglT condcmia CUre ifid Wuren Hatmgi, b coc 
tCTfTy quoted hy preeent-dij oenoimcen of Bntnh rule m lodii who endentl^ 
orolmk tbe fecu thit Mill ocrer pot foot la Indu, md idmittedlj wrote 
tbe butoTj from porelj aamnercixl looura (u suj be dudiictlT' read m hn 
own Ictten) with the hortHe inbrna of * redwal liberal for the anrtocratjc 
Torj Pirtj Twehe Tcan after the poblictboa of hu drtftic alu c am of the 
£0t India Companj’i officen, Mill wb largelj occnpled a Spnkmntn of the 
Directnn of reij companr in their defenie in the ctmUiwerij am the 
renewal of the Eift India Companjr'e charter Doctor Smith commeati 
"Mill I book, notwithftandmg id well-known faold, will ilwaji bo Ttloible 
for reference. Bat it n a hendred jnan old, and much haa happened tmee it 
WMWTirten. [“Oxford HUtorj of England "page XXIII ] JtmaMrl] 
who had dcro^ manj piga to onipariDg cnQaain of the acti and polldea of 
Hattlngs, felt hhnielf cototraiaed when qolttiog the lobjcct to pen a partul 
recantadon and bear emphatic tettunon/ to the rare gifo of the man whom 
he had treated k> ilL" $49 ) ^ ^ Hnnter ftstei “James 

MjU I Hstoiy of Bntoh India would bo the atandard work oo thu period 
bnt for the anfartniute prejodkea and mnrepreaentauoni whla db- 
figure that able wnter’i work.” ("Brief Hutorj of the Indian Peopka,” page 
199.) To the ttodent of the period the book a nJaahle; to the profensoal 
datortkener it u anrenJent. 

16 TJks MdJtiHg of Britith ItUU m « Stri 4 j of Dif- 

faukdi TttitUi Zt 4 tvUs oaU OtkM Doowmttiti ; aelec te d and edited hy 
RaiBtaj Molr Longmuu, Green & Co., Loedon, New York, 1915 
Endenee that epeab for lOelf annotated bj the Profeaaor of Modem Ha- 
torj In the Umrotrtj of Minchcater 

*7 History ef tJks Wm- im d/giawix^aaa, I7 Sir J W Kaye, m 3 rob. Allen 
L ondop, i 85I{ fourth editka, 1878 

Doct o r Sffihh remaiki an^cming tlua book "It a the leading aathontji it 
u fo carefoUj documented that ll^e matcnil change waa made in the later 
edidoo.” (“Oifotd Hlitorj of India,” page 688 ) 

ETHNOLOGY PHILOLOGY REUGIONS, ARTS AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

I TAa PtofU of ImJis bj Sir Herbert RblcT' K.CJ.E., C.EJ Thacker 
Spmk and Co., Cakntti; TTiacker and Co., Lmdon 1915 
Thu work u an nnnnlled compUatlaci and trea t ia e concerning the phTiical 
and tooil tTpes of Indian peoplea, the ongm of caAe, and the lelationalupa 
between carte and mimage, religxni and nadonalrtj The author ww «nment 
In anthropologicil Kjoetie* throoghoot the arerld Di r e cto r of Ethnognphj 
for Indu for manj Tcan, Cennu Ccanmunooer of India, three dmea Fred dent 
of the Aiudc Sooetj of Bengal holder of nnmeroia other m dmi- 

lir firldi . Hb work on ConrtitatKmal Reform waa conedered n Important 
that hb •emce wii ertpcttw^ on tt,^ eipuy of thutj-firo ye an , the trnT ? Tnnm 
term of office preKrlbed foe membera of the I Ci. In the preface to thb 
Tolnme Sb Herbert Raley wrote “In the chapter on Carte md Nmonabty 
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I have endeavoured to analyze the causes and to forecast the prospects of the 
Indian nationalist movement of recent years Being anxious above all things 
to avoid giving offense, I submitted proofs to Mr Nagendra Nath Ghose, Fel- 
lotv of the Calcutta University and Editor of the Indian Nation, a sober 
thinker, who holds that the people of India ‘should conceive national unity 
as their chief aim, and the realization of it as their chief duty ’ Mr Ghose 
gives me the comforting assurance — ^‘I have discovered no sentiment with 
which I am not in agreement ’ For the same reason the chapter on Caste and 
Religion, which contains a certain amount of new matter, was laid before my 
friend Mr Justice Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
one of the most learned and not the least orthodox, of living Hindus Doctor 
Mookerjee has been good enough to write to me ‘I have very carefully read 
over the proof which you so kindly sent me I have never read anything 
so illuminating on the subject, and I have not come across any statement to 
which exception may j ustly be taken ’ ” These are but two examples of the 
endorsement of Sir Herbert Risley^s data by notable Indians, and they typify 
both his researches and conclusions A book that, while containing the tech- 
nical findings of a scientist, is so simply written that it is both entertaining 
and instructive to the layman 

2 Btografhtes of Words and the Home of the Aryas, by F Max-Mueller 
Longmans, Green and Co, London, 1888 

An erudite work demonstrating the inseparablencss of language and 
thought As much of the volume deals with Sanskrit, it largely concerns the 
history of Hindu mental development as disclosed through the annals of their 
classical language 

3 Indus, What Can It Teach Us? by F Max-Mueller Longmans, Green 
and Co , London, first edition 1883, second edition 1892 

Course of lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, the first 
part expounding the human interest of Sanskrit literature, the second part 
embodying an effort to humanize the Vedas and to win sympathetic under- 
standing for the legal and social opinions of the Hindus, by a real friend of 
India and of many Indians 

>j. Chtfs from a German Workshop, by F Max-Mueller In 4. vols, Long- 
mans, Green and Co , London, 1867-75, m 5 vols , Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1869-81—95 

Chips and splinters of thought from a German philosopher (wntten shortly 
after completing his “History of the Rigveda”), probably the most delight- 
ful and certainly the most popular of his multitudinous works 

Vol I Essays on the science of religion, their subject matter referring to 
Christianity, Buddhism and Confucianism but principally dealing with the 
religions of the Vedas and the 2 ^nd-Avcsta of the Parsis 

Vol 4 Essays on the science of language, with discussions on the gram- 
matical forms in Sanskrit, on Buddhism, the schism in the Brahmo Samaj and 
the vitality of Brahmanism (Vols 2, 3 and 5 have only fragmentary beanng 
on India ) 

5 The Sacred Books of the East, translated by various Oriental scholars, and 
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edited hj F M« Moellef m 50 rolnme*. Oxford Unirenitjr Prc*, 
1879-1910. 

Volt, cm the V edie -B nTimmtf Rellfton 
4. PriTTn md Hjnmi. toI*. ji, 41 46 

i Magic Ritea, aiid Tbeolog^r Tolt. >6, 19, jo, 41 41, 43 44. 
c. PiilloKipiif* Tola. 1815 34« 38 48 
i lawi Tok », 7 14, as 33 

Vok on the Pud Religion toU. 4, $ 18 as 31 37 47 
Voli. cm Itlam Tok 6, 9. 

VoL 51 A general index end coopnatHm of Uie namea and mbject nutter 
ginng a metlmdical unngement and cD-onUnaticri of tbe rait and raned ma- 
terial, bj M Wintemitz, Profoaor of Indian Plulologj and Ethnologr in tie 
Gemun Unirerarty of Pragne, with a preface by A. A. Macdonell, then Bo- 
den PrafcMOr of Samknc hi tie Uoircraity of c 5 xfonL 
Tin great nadertabnig of endonng ralne, “planned and edited by Pro- 
feaor Tdix Maeller (all bet one roliimo was co c u pleted before ha death) ma 
earned oot by tie coUaboratMo of nrenty acholara, all leading antionbea in 
the ipedil departmenti of onetjcal learning to which the worb tranilated by 
them belecg They mcltcde all the moat important wnib of the aerai doo* 
Chnititn religioni that hare eieroaed a profoemd infl pence oc the cmJizatKm 
of the coatinest of Aax.” (Boctor Macdonell, m hu ^nfaee to tpL 51 ) 
The Vedic Bnhmauc religioot «*>*■"<, ai rok) BoddhlsD 10 Tokj Jim 
urn, 1 rok{ Pam religlos, 8 rokt Itlinn, x rok Ccofocianba and Taoeun, 

6 Tok 

PrafeiKir Max Moeller epitoouted the meatage and nunmanxed the raloe 
of tia aanpiliQoo (fUll the atindard Ubrtry of P-n glui tTtmlatkma) In hla 
preface wh« he wrote “Readeia who hare been led to bclicre that the Vedaa 
of th tnaent Brahmaiu, the Areata of the ZoToaatTiana, the T n pit a ia of the 
Bnddhiftx, the Kingi of Canfoaot, or the Koran of Mohammed are boob 
foil of pmoEral wiadom and rellgiotv enthoaiaim, or at least of cond and 
aunple moral teaching, will be dh app o m ted on conanltmg these Tolmnea. 
Looking at many of the boob th«t hm lately been pnbliahed oc the reUgicca 
of the ancient world, I do not wonder it’W aoch 1 belief ihonld hare been 
raMcdi but 1 hare long felt that it w« high irme to dnpel loch iHatum, and 
to place the i imly of the tnaent religions of the world on a more real and 
temnd, 00 a toore truly htitarma] K«i« It it bat natural that those who write 
on anaent religioot and who hiro ttndicd ihrm from trxnalatiocu only not 
from onginal docmneoti, thcxild hart cyea for thdr bnght rather than for 
their darh ddcL The former ahaorb all the attention of the rtndent, the lat 
ter ai they teach Dothin^ w , -ni hanlly to fii oi r g any notice. Scholars also 
who hare deroted their life either to the edrtmg of the ariginal texts or to 
the arefol mteipretation of some of the tacred books, are inore inclined after 
they hare dtamterred from a heap of mbboh rane aolituy fragment of pure 
gold, to exhibit these tre tsnrei only ih«ti to display all th refuse fnxn which 
they had to extract them. Bnt whether I am myself one of the gmlty as not, 
1 cannot help caBntg tttenboc to the real f that has been done and is 
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ivcnucs through the bcwildenng forest of the sacred literature of the East 
They have raised expectations The time has come when the study of the an- 
cient religions of mankind must be approached in a definite, in a less enthusi- 
astic and more discriminating, in fact, in a more scholarly spirit ” 

Fricdench Max-Mueller, M A , LL D (many other honorary degrees from 
British and Continental unuersitics, too numerous to list) (1823-1900), dis- 
tinguished Anglo-German Orientalist and Comparative Philologist, wrote, 
among numerous other volumes, some of the most instructive and fascinating 
books on subjects related to Sanskrit He popularized the science of com- 
parati\ e philology and stimulated the search for Oriental manuscripts and in- 
scriptions, which resulted in discoveries of early Buddhist scriptures The 
chair of Philolog}' was created at Oxford for this naturalized Englishman of 
German birth, whose most tangible result was the “Sacred Books of the East,” 
and who, in the language of a fellow Professor in Oxford University, “ren- 
dered vast service by popularizing high truths among high minds ” 

6 A History of Sanskrit Language, by Professor A A Macdonell, M A , 
PhD, London, 1900, last edition, 1917 

“A masterly summary of a tremendous subject” (Smith, “Oxford History 
of India,” page 43 ) “This is the first history of Sanskrit literature [Max- 
Muellcr’s aaluable volume of the same title (1859) was necessarily limited in 
scope to the Vcdic period Research made great strides in the forty years in- 
tert'cning between the two books] as a whole It sheds light on the life and 
thought of the population of India” and offers “connected information about 
the literature in which the civilization of Modem India can be traced to its 
sources and wthout which that civilization cannot be fully understood ” 
(Doctor MacdonclPs preface ) 

7 India's Past, a Survey of her Literatures, Religions, Languages and An- 
tiquities, by A A Macdonell, M A , Ph D Oxford University Press, 
1927 

This w’ork summarizes India’s intellectual history particularly with regard 
to “the mental development of the most easterly branch of Aryan civilization 
since It entered India by land till it came in contact by sea with the most 
westerly branch of the same civilization after a separation of at least three 
thousand years ” (Doctor MacdonclPs preface ) 

8 A Yedic Reader for Students, by A A Macdonell, M A , Ph D Oxford 
University Press, 1917 

This book contains thirty hymns of the Rigveda in the original Sanskrit, 
with translations, explanations and notes by Doctor Macdonell 

The author of these three volumes is the most distinguished living Philo- 
logian, Ementus Professor of Sanskrit m the University of Oxford, formerly 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford It was to 
Max-Mueller that Doctor Macdonell owed his stimulus to study Sanskrit at 
the University of Goettingen after finishing at Oxford, and to-day he oc- 
cupies the paramount position in this field that was held by Max-Mueller as 
long as he lived Doctor Macdonell is the author or editor of numerous text- 
books 
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9. Tk* HywtMs of ii4 tmilrtcd, with « popniir Coiomcnttij by 

Rilph T H Griffith- E. J «ad Co., Ben±re», 1889. 

Do^r Smith indocici thoe two Toloiaa bj^ the former pniiclpil of Be- 
nixa CoUeje, "The metncil Tcrtjoo of the ‘Hjmni of the JU^rede’ bj Grif 
fith u m cnpretenttoai work of nond xhoLuihjp.” (“Olford HbUuj of lo- 

10 TrmvUtiom of tkt Holy Qht^ from tks QH^md ArdU Tut whh 
Cnbctl Eaaji, Life of Mnhammtfi, Complete Suntnarx of Cooteats) by 
A 1 HaJ Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar MA. Printelx pnbliahed but can be ob- 
tained from the anthor (10 Malacca 8 l, Siogapore, or The Moaqtia, Wo- 
kmg S ai rej England.) 

Thu Tnlnme u m t er eating to the dilettante, partinilarlx becatoe it offen a 
i CT ic w of prerxmi trantlatMjnt and the oproKm of an eminent Modem re- 
garding the merit! of other InterpreUQona. The anthor wn rccelrer of aer 
eral high cbolanhjpi and honon, wtt Member of the Maliran Cml Semce 
from 1B96 to 1928} Mofti of Penang, and Cird District Jndge, Singapore, 
from 19a] to 19x8 

11 Ti4HistofjcfC^imImJU byShnduV Kakir MA^?bJ> VoLl 
Endence of the Lawi of Mann on the Sociai Condloocu In India dnnng 
the Third Cennux Loterpreted and Eianuned, with an Appendix on 
Radicai Defect! of Ethnoiogx Taxlor and Carpent>er Ithaca, New Verk, 
1909. Vol II An E«ix ^ Hmdoiim, Ita Fonnatrao and Fomre, IUoh 
tmag the Lawi of 6oad Erolation ta reflected in the H mo rx of ^ 
maoon of Hrado Cammanicx Lozec and Coi., London, 1911 

These two boob were wntten bf a coarageoca and liberal-minded Hmdii 
who rec er re d hb Ph.D m aocralogx polldct and political eco o o in x ConieU 
UtuTcixrtx where he wm fortnerlx Preaident of the Sooetx of CompintiTe 
Theologx and PhdoKiphx Doctor Smith regarded these cstaxi on the relation 
of the caste ixatem to the Hnida rel gion as 'Hhe meet lliammating book 
on caate which I hare met with.” (*H5xfofd Historx of India,” page 43 ) 

It HbUm Mmtntn Ck/ron/ aW Ctrtmomiati by the Ahbd Jean Antoine 
1)01x111(1765-1848) trxniUted and edited bx Henrx K. Beaochamp from 
the French pohlrcatton of i8ji j Oxford UniTeraitx Press, 1924. 

The AbW wa a philosophical pnest who Irrcd for neailx a third of a ceo- 
tnix in India. He faithfoUx and painftabnglx recorded Hmda life as he 
taw It He wti an onprejodiced itodent and a deep sdiolir Althoogh he 
candidlx ducowei tabjecti which prtwe “iti o o g mca^ for the tnpcisenjidTS 
and the ewilx thteked, hu work la highlx respected bx aothondea. 

13 History of ImJUn mii L*stsm ArrUuctmrfj by Sir James Fergoaon. 
J Moritj London 18761 Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1883; J 
Mmrax 1910 

The standi work on Indian archhectnre bx (1806— 1886) Vke- 

Preddoit of the Rox>l Ailatic Soae^ who wa the first to ihow that archi- 
tecture from the droe of the Kenannnce condited mainlx of reriral* and 
hmtattoDi of anaent ojlet. 
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36o come with me TO INDIA 

paign to cdocstc the people to regard the fight against raa 
lana and cholera as a health necessity and not as religicras 
oppression by the British.* But the hatred and fren zy of the 
populace at large is as strenuous as ever against inoculation and 
mosquito destruction. Mr Gandhi is one of these. 

From fint to lut, political murder Im been freelj condoned m 
India. It hjB been tm^T to ezprea cooTtntKaiil daipproral of die 
deed* with entbusmsCc admiration of the courage and teIf-Mcn£ce 
that pr om pted it The aaoadnatioo campaign was endured with 
a tense of dot/ beyond all praise. The Indian police officers, eren 
more than the Bntah, knew that their Ima were tlnwnf tore forfeit 
if they took action against any one In the rtToluPonary moremenc 
Tha not deter them, thou^ man after man was slxit down. 

The rerolutioiiary morrment pamcnlarly sought to engage students, 
in thu reflect going against the judgment of many pobdeal leaden, 
that the presence of students in poliba robbed them (poIiQci, not the 
itudena) of dignity and balance and added elements of exatement 
and irrespaatibiLty It was not uncommon to find on College notice^ 
boards orders emanating from "The Presdent, Indian Berdadoairy 

Committee.”! 


VIOLENCB m THE PUWJAB 

We have studied enough about the Punjab to know that this 
Province is the home of the most militant peoples of India. 
This land locked area, ^rtuch was for years a frontier province, 
bore for centimes the brunt of the nnccaamg invasions through 
the Khybcr It was here that the wamor and rehgious brother 
hood, the Sikhs, ruled, although a minority population. Of a 
total of aOjfoopcxJ, the Punjab populace, according to the 
census of ipar, consisted of 1 1,500,000 Mohammedans, 6,500,- 
000 Hindus and ij 2 Sopoo SUis. 

Following the two Skh wars, which we have already re 
viewed, the Sikhs stood loyal to the British during the mutiny 
of X857, until immediatdy before the World War there 
was no great trouble with these clans, who worked off then- 
martial energies m enhiting m the TpHtan standing army, 

^*rba Aall-Milarii Ccwftiidrc *t Beotili vIhm lakdcr ItM Wm Dactar O. C. 

UBtlcTjac, U tk« MM oCoTriilaf nd Mr—fnl tWe inMrm 
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though these proud peoples were mfunated because they were 
refused citizenship rights particularly in South Africa, British 
Columbia and California, where there were a number of In- 
dian settlements due to the attraction of high wages. The 
repercussions of their indignation struck m India in December, 
1912, when Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, who had done so 
much m behalf of the rights of Indian colomsts, was senously 
wounded at Delhi by a bomb and an Indian attendant killed. 
The criminal was not apprehended A few months later, m 
May, 1913, another bombing took place, this time in Lahore, 
the capital of the Punjab, but an unsuspecting Indian ran into 
it on a bicycle, so he alone was killed and the Europeans 
escaped The following May a ship arrived at Vancouver with 
351 Sikhs and twenty-one Punjabi Mohammedans as prospec- 
tive settlers The Canadians didn’t want them and determined 
to exclude them The Punjabis had no legal-minded champion, 
such as the Indians in South Africa had had in Mr Gandhi 
The Canadians won where the South Afncans had lost. Before 
the infuriated Punjabis on board the returning ship had reached 
Calcutta, mutinies and political dacoities were planned, and a 
revolution hatched. 

The passengers, m the worst of tempers, reached Bengal after War 
had broken out, on September 27, 1914 They refused a special tram 
to the Punjab which the Government had chartered for them free of 
charge, and tned to march on Calcutta, m protest There was street 
fighting, with loss of life on both sides, the majority of the Sikhs scat- 
tered over the country, most being presently hunted down and arrested 
Great excitement was caused among Indian groups all over the East, 
by tidings of a revolution preparing in the Punjab Another Japanese 
ship, the Tosa Maru^ on October 29 brought to Calcutta a further 
173 Indians, mostly Sikhs collected from Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai 
and America One hundred were immediately interned The rest 
reached the Punjab, and joined the Komagata Maru stragglers All 
were ablaze with wrath The Ghadr [“Mutiny”] conspiracy, 

already m being both in the Punjab and in California, developed 
rapidly into a movement the most d^gerous since the Mutiny [1857], 
for Its participants belonged to the most formidable soldier clans in 

•The Punjabie who had been refused disembarkation at Vancouver in May, 1914, had 
also been on board a chartered Japanese steamer, the Komagata Maru 



